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FOREVER 


| 
WHEN we undertook the adver- 
tising of Guardian Memorials 
for The Jones Brothers Com- 
pany, Inc., Barre, Vt., we knew 
what we had to do, It was to 
stop a busy, light-hearted public 
and turn their minds for a mo- 
ment to the inevitable Forever. 

To commercialize sentiment 
and reverence seems to us to 
savor of cheapness. Guardian 
Memorials are desirable mer- 
chandise of their kind and to be sold as such. And so 
in our advertising we place them in their natural setting 
and take the. customer to see them. 

Here, under a widespread tree, a friendly bench in- 
vites, and here we-sit. Around, stretch lawns of deep- 
piled velvet. Bird voices break the brooding quiet. 
An oriole flashes overhead. A few yards away in 
the sun-flecked shadows stands a massive, sightly 
granite stone — a symbol of everlasting strength. It is 
a Guardian Memorial, finely chosen token of someone’s 
loving care. 

It was a task fraught with difficulty. We mastered it 
with a warm naturalness. And those who read this ad- 
vertising when the thought of Forever is unexpectedly 
brought home, turn to this well-known New England 
house as to a friend. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘IMPORTANT BUYERS 


All Lines—Everywhere—Buying Every Product 
order and pay for this 


SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


and rarely look elsewhere to find sources of supply A 


No matter what the product, this. Register will present the 
sales message to the right man at the right moment, the mo- 
ment when he wants to buy. 
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Will Syndicate Buying Ruin 
Advertised Brands? 


A Jobber Tells Why He Believes the Existing Distributing System and the 
Business of Advertising Are Threatened by Growth of Group Buying 


By a Southwestern 


{Evirortat Note: The author of this 
article ig the head of an important job- 
bing business in the Southwest. His op- 
portunities to diagnose the current situa- 
tion are unusual. To those who are in- 
clined to regard him as an yey we 
may say that the National D 
Wholesalers Association has , 
the syndicate buying movement and the 
question of the jobber’s future relation- 
ship toward advertised brands at several 
executive sessions recently. Among the 
members of this association the feeling 
is beginning to define itself that the 
manufacturer will see before long that 
he must choose between selling the syn- 
dicate and the jobber. He cannot sell 
to both in the future. Either the tide 
of syndicate buying will ebb or the job- 
ber, as we know him, will drop out of 
the picture.] 


HAT is going to be the ulti- 

mate effect of syndicate or 
group buying on advertising and 
advertised brands? 

Today that question transcends 
in importance nearly every other 
question now before manufac- 
turers in at least a half dozen in- 
dustries which are investing money 
in advertising. It has a grave 
bearing on advertising itself and 
therefore cannot long be ignored 
either by the advertising agency or 
the publisher. To an even greater 
extent, if possible, it concerns the 
jobber’s future existence, and he 
alone seems to be giving the mat- 
ter the serious thought it deserves. 

Let me answer my own ques- 
tion as I see the situation. For 
the last twenty-five years I have 
sold dry goods, both as a salesman 
and as the head of a jobbing 
house, to retail dealers in more 
than a dozen States. My contacts 


Dry Goods Jobber 


with the advertising agency or the 
publisher have not been intimate, 
but for many years my relations 
with the heads of manufacturing 
companies in the field of textiles 
and dry goods and with the pro- 
prietors of hundreds of retail 
stores have been close and friendly. 

Syndicate or group buying, by 
which I mean the organization of 
retailers into associations or chains 
for the purpose of negotiating 
purchases in large quantities direct 
from manufacturers, has reached 
the point where it constitutes a 
distinct menace to present dis- 
tributing methods. To call it by 
any less positive name is to mis- 
judge its danger. 

If it continues to grow, it will 
kill advertised brands in the dry 
goods, textile, hardware, grocery 
and drug industries. It will set 
advertising and the advertising 
agency back fifty years. It will 
cripple every branch of publishing 
which relies on advertising as its 
chief source of revenue. It will 
reduce manufacturers to a quies- 
cent state where they will exercise 
almost no control over the sale of 
their products. It will bring about 
the liquidation of jobbers or 
wholesalers and their consequent 
withdrawal from business. Already 
the threat of syndicate buying is 
bringing about what is equivalent 
to a boycott of advertised brands 
by jobbers and thousands of re- 
tailers. 

Practically every one of these 
statements will be challenged, 


Table of Contents on page 230 
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_— or regarded as ridiculous, 
utside of the jobbing field, few 
will accept them as carrying any 
shred of fact. Nevertheless, I put 
them forward seriously. If the 
time does not seem ripe to give 
them full credence, I hope that 
they will at least cause advertisers, 
advertising agents and publishers 
to look at this matter of syndicate 
buying with liberal, inquiring eyes, 
taking nothing for granted and 
supplanting prejudice with reason. 

Some twenty years ago, as a 
jobber’s salesraan I used to sell 
merchandise to three or four re- 
tailers in Pocatello, Idaho. My 
annual volume from Pocatello was 
somewhere around $18,000. One 
day I dropped off the train and 
called on a new store just opened 
by J. C. Penney, who was just get- 
ting his start as head of the 
world’s largest department store 
chain. I felt well satisfied when 
I took away with me an order for 
$1,200 from the new store and 
several smaller orders from my 
old customers. 

But soon after that, the Penney 
store offered the merchandise I 
had sold at exactly half the usual 
retail price. On my next trip I 
sold the Penney store a $600 order. 
The other retailers treated me as 
if I had smallpox. They told me 
to get out of their stores and stay 
out. If I kept away from them 
forever, it would be too short a 
time, they said, and they meant it. 
I never sold them another dollar’s 
worth, and that $600 order was 
also my last from Penney. The 
standard, favorably known goods 
I had sold Penney were used as 
bait, loss leaders or specials, call 
them what you like, and they had 
disrupted the business of every 
other merchant in the town. 

That, in a small way, is how 
syndicate buying works. A de- 
partment store joins a syndicate. 
The syndicate goes to a manufac- 
turer with its proposition of plac- 
ing a big order with him for which 
it, of course, asks and gets a rock 
bottom price. The result is that 
the individual department store 
can get its merchandise from the 
syndicate and offer it to the cus- 
tomer at a price well under the fig- 
ure it ordinarily would pay the 
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jobber or wholesaler. When it 
offers the merchandise to its cus- 
tomers at the cut price, it adver- 
tises the fact widely and relies on 
its salespeople to push other mer- 
chandise, on which a long com- 
pensating profit is taken, wien- 
ever a customer buys the special, 
That is how advertised brands, 
which the syndicates can buy, are 
being used today. 

) The metropolitan newspaper has 
increased its influence to the point 
where thousands of readers in 
cities and towns far removed from 
its publishing point read it daily, 
I know that few merchants miss 
reading the advertising of the 
principal city stores in these news- 
papers, and nowadays when they 
see a standard brand of merchan- 
dise advertised at a price they can- 
not approach, they begin to do 
some thinking. It is inevitable that 
they should distrust the manufac- 
turer and turn a deaf ear toward 
his advertisements and the argu- 
ments of his salesmen. They 
know someone has an inside track 
while they are forced to run on 
the outside rim. They are de- 
ciding not to have anything more 
to do with the product or the firm 
making it. 

And why not? If they know any- 
thing about merchandise, they are 
apt to feel pretty sure of their 
ability to get an equally good 
product from some other manu- 
facturer, preferably an unbranded 
product, for the dry goods store 
with any standing in its con- 
munity knows that its name and 
recommendation of merchandise 
count for more with the purchaser 
than any manufacturer’s name. 

Now it takes some time for the 
full effect of hooking up with the 
syndicates to make itself felt on 
the manufacturer. His sales to 
jobbers and dealers may slow up, 
but he has those big orders of the 
syndicates to fall back on. They 
run into tremendous volume, he 
figures. His cost of selling to the 
syndicate is next to nothing. Of 
course he has to sharpen his pencil 
and get his price down, but he 1s 
able to schedule production nicely. 

The trouble starts when the 
syndicate comes back to reorder 
and begins to dictate not only 
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This month’s Delineator 
shows the following: 


This month's Delineator shows the 
following examples of advertising pre- 
pared. for the clients of The H. K. 
McCann Company. These advertise- 
ments appear respectively on the pages 
designated. 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 


68 Borden's Condensed Milk (for Coffee) 
70 Daggett & Ramsdell 

72 Del Monte Canned Fruits 

80 Twenty Mule Team Borax 

84 Nujol 


94 Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
(for infant Coding) 


Page 109 Zonite 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


CLEVELAND x IRIAN SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES : 7@=§=6 MONTREAL 
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matters of prices, but in matters 
pertaining to quality. The manu- 
facturer frequently is told that a 
little skimping here and a few less 
picks there will never be noticed 
and will let him cut his costs. 
Leave that to the syndicate. It 
will always prove conclusively in 
a few easy lessons how the manu- 
facturer can afford to meet its 
price, until the manufacturer final- 
ly rubs his eyes and wonders 
whose business it is that the syndi- 
cate is running. He had better 
wrinkle his forehead and wonder. 
If he is an advertiser, he needs to 
think a thought or two about the 
independence of all manner of con- 
ditions that the advertising agency 
assured him would accrue as a re- 
sult of his advertising. 

Recently, I called on the buyer 
for a fairly small department store 
which we have sold for several 
years. I thought he ought to be 
in the market for a well-advertised 
sheeting and solicited his order. 
“What is your discount on this 
brand?” he asked. I told him 3 
per cent. As politely as possible, 


he expressed the opinion that I 


was likely material for some 
psychopathic ward. “Why I can 
buy that brand by the piece at 15 
per cent off list,” he said. And 
he wasn’t just talking. He could 
buy it at that price—from the 
syndicate to which his store be- 
longed. 

My house and several other job- 
bing concerns that I know of have 
stopped working on that line. If 
our customers ask for it, we will 
give it to them, but we have an- 
other unbranded line of equal 
quality and lower price that we 
intend to push. We know this 
merchandise well enough to be 
able to sell it. In spite of the 
manufacturer’s excellent advertis- 
ing, I doubt if many of our re- 
tailers will insist on having his 
brand when we offer them equal 
quality at a lower price. 

Any manufacturer will see the 
crux of the whole matter of 
syndicate buying just as soon as he 
opens his eyes to the fact that ad- 
vertised brands are being made the 
syndicates’ fighting brands. WNat- 
urally, the consumer knows the 
advertised brands best. He may 
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and usually does know next to 
nothing about merchandise as 
such, but he knows the brand that 
has been advertised and to vary- 
ing degrees prefers it unless sold, 
as he can be, on something else, 
That is why it is the advertised 
brand that the member of the 
syndicate enjoys cutting in price. 
At once it creates the sensation 
that he wants. It makes news out 
of his advertisements. 

Such price-cutting and advertis- 
ing of cut prices cannot but give 
the manufacturer a sinking feel- 
ing. His pain, I think, would be 
much more acute, if he stopped 
for a minute to realize what this 
price cutting means to the jobber 
and to the retailer who has no 
syndicate affiliation and who, after 
all, composes 90 per cent of his 
distribution. It is a fact that some 
manufacturers today are willing 
and eager to dicker with syndi- 
cates without appreciating the fact 
that the syndicates and mail-order 
houses combined represent only 10 
per cent of their sales opportunity. 
Does it need to be pointed out that 
the real market lies in the thou- 
sands of small and medium size 
independent retail stores? 

The syndicate naturally wants to 
see the manufacturer advertising 
his products, for the reason that it 
likes to play with advertised 
brands. Yet it becomes increasing- 
ly difficult for a manufacturer to 
advertise, once the syndicate be- 
gins to crowd him. For one thing, 
if advertising is to be successful 
the quality of the goods must be 
rigidly maintained. With the 
syndicate buyer pressing harder 
and harder for lower prices, qual- 
ity cannot be maintained. With 
jobbers and their customers virtu- 
ally boycotting the product, the 
advertising cannot produce ales 
enough to be economical. In the 
syndicate’s hands, the manufac- 
turer must eventually stop aclver- 
tising or stop earning a profit, but 
if he stops advertising his mer- 
chandise loses its attraction for 
the syndicate. As bait it has lost 
its lure. That is why syndicate 
buying threatens advertising and 
all who are interested in it. — 

I am asked from time to time: 
“What is the jobber’s attitude to- 
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ward advertised goods?” Behind 
that question lies the intimation 
that the jobber is no particular 
ally of advertising and never has 
been. The dry goods jobber, I am 
frank to say, has been and still is 
rather lukewarm on that subject. 
Why? Because for years many 
manufacturers in the textile and 
dry goods industries have left the 
selling job almost entirely to the 
jobber. There are a few excep- 
tions and they stand out sharply. 

As a jobber, I believe that 
everyone who performs any con- 
structive job in the distribution of 
merchandise must receive a fair 
profit for it. The manufacturer 
must receive his profit. The job- 
ber and retailer must receive 
theirs, and each link in the chain 
has a responsibility to the others 
concerning their profits. The ad- 
vertiser sometimes forgets this re- 
sponsibility and thinks only of hit- 
ting the mark of 100 per cent 
distribution. He puts his product 
into too many jobbers’ and retail- 
ers’ hands with the result that no 
jobber or retailer earns profit 
enough to warrant putting real 
selling pressure back of it. 

The advertiser who wants to 
build a permanent success must 
control his selling, I believe, to the 
extent of doing three things: 

1. Selling to only one distribu- 
tor in a jobbing zone; 2, Selling to 
only one retailer in a retail shop- 
ping zone—to as many retailers as 
a city or town needs but not to 
more than one in each of its shop- 
ping zones; 3, Prepaying freight 
to the retail dealer in order that 
prices may be the same every- 
where. 

Any jobber or retailer will see 
real value attached to such a pro- 
gram. He will see an opportunity 
to make profits and the manufac- 
turer will have something like 
effective control over his sales. As 
an alternative to this, the manu- 
facturer can sell direct to the re- 
tail dealer, although this, he is 
sure to find, is the more expensive 
of the two ways. An able job- 
ber will have credit losses of a 
fraction of 1 per cent as a rule. 
The manufacturer selling direct 
will find his credit losses running 
from 3 to 9 per cent. 
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It is only natural that the aver- 
age jobber should like to buy un- 
branded merchandise from the 
manufacturer, brand it himself, 
advertise it in his territory and 
sell it. Perhaps he is wrong, but 
he honestly believes he can mer- 
chandise his own branded lines 
better than those of some manu- 
facturer. Today, there is scarcely 
a nationally advertised line of piece 
goods that can’t be duplicate by 
an unadvertised line and sold to 
the consumer from 10 to 25 per 
cent cheaper than the advertised 
lines. However that may be, the 
manufacturer has gone far enough 
with his national advertising and 
has sold the consumer sufficiently 
to make it necessary for the job- 
ber and retailer to handle the ad- 
vertised brands. 

The nationally advertised prod- 
uct has, to a large extent, now 
taken the place of the product 
carrying the jobber’s brand. That, 
in itself, is an obstacle to the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of national 
advertising by jobbers in the tex- 
tile and dry goods field. It can 
be overcome, not overnight but in 
a reasonable time, provided manu- 
facturers make an earnest effort to 
overcome it. 

The frightful waste and ex- 
travagance indulged in by some 
advertisers is another reason why 
the jobber is only lukewarm on 
advertised merchandise. Jobbers 
and the retailers get so-called 
dealer-help material by the truck 
load whether we want it or not. 
If I paid the postage necessary to 
send out all the material that 
comes to me from manufacturers, 
I would use up all my _ firm's 
profits. If I read all the advertis- 
ing that is addressed to me as an 
individual, I would spend 60 per 
cent of my time on that job. 

Manufacturers must learn that 
advertising isn’t everything. Ad- 
vertising agencies must not permit 
leading manufacturers to believe 
that all they need to do to insurt 
selling success is to sign up for 
$250,000 worth of white space. 

The textile industry dumped 
million after million into new 
plants and new equipment during 
the war years. It has fixed 
charges to meet now which it 
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More Than One Half Million Wisconsin Readers Every Day 





Saying It For Flours 


OF the eighteen national flour and 
cereal products advertised in The 
Milwaukee Journal in 1926, twelve were 
sold through this newspaper exclusively— 


a) 


es ¢ depend upon this 
newspaper to thoroughly sell the rich 
and stable Milwaukee-Wisconsin mar- 
ket at one low cost per sale. 


PE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY ME RIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 
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Hon. ARTHUR 
CAPPER 


United States Senator 
from Kansas 


(from “86% of America’’) 


A SURE 


By 


(For the first time in history, market- 
ing eyes are looking to the American 
Wage Earner. Individually boasting an 
income increase of over 240 per cent 
within the past 12 years .. . collectively 
comprising 86% of America... he is 
hailed by many thinkers as the factor 
that will make or break the business 
leaders Tomorrow. Thirty-one of 
these thinkers have written a book about 
the Wage Earners’ new potentialities. 
Its title is “86% of America.” It will 
be sent to business men upon request. 
Read an excerpt from Senator Capper’s 
contribution to this book, reproduced 
below :) 


“The effect of steadier employ- 
ment and increased wages, based 
on the solid foundations of im- 
proved production and distribution, 
has been to give the American 
Wage Earner not only a sense of 
present material well-being, but a 
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feeling of security as regards the 
future. 

“Accordingly, instead of simply 
hoarding the surplus earnings, or 
investing them solely in better liv- 
ing quarters, food and clothing, 
there has been a practically univer- 
sal tendency among the Wage 
Earners of our country, men and 
women alike, to spend money freely 
for things of an educational, cul- 
tural and artistic nature. 

“Furthermore, price is no longer 
the determining factor in the 
American worker’s selection of the 
things he or she buys, whether 
homes, shoes or cosmetics. The de- 
mand for quality was _ never 
greater. This applies not alone to 
staple needs, but to the things 
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RITES the Spool Cotton Company: ‘True Story returns come at so much 
lower cost than from other women’s magazines that we have planned to in- 
crease our schedule this season.” (These people are seeing Spool Cotton magazine 


,dvertising for the first time in their lives!) 
selling the Wage Earning 
through the ONLY great national magsezine that taps it 
Bastman Kodak Co., Lever Bros. Co. 


insuring national leadership by 
America), 
Co, Inc., The Fleischmann Co., 
Flakes & Toilet Form), 
fied Cocoanut Oil & Glostora), 
Tooth Paste), 8. C. Johnson & Son 
Houses), Mennen Co., 


Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 


Products Co., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
(Floor Wax), 
Northam Warren Co. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
(Zippers). 


Some other advertisers who are 
market (86% of 
Postum 
(Lux 
R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsi- 
(Listerine & Listerine 
Aladdin Co. (Ready Cut 
(Creme Elcaya & Cutex), L. C. 
(Vaseline), Zonite 





which beautify, enrich and enlarge 
life. 

“The current demand is for ‘the 
best,’ whether in phonographs, ho- 
siery, radio sets, or educational 
courses of study. 

“An era of prosperity has also 
created new wants, not wholly of a 
material character. The desire for 
mental and physical advancement 
and improvement is as widespread 
now as that for material comforts 
and conveniences, and whoever has 
something of real merit to offer is 
sure of a market—if he uses the 
right road to reach it, and knows 
how to attract the attention of 
those he seeks to serve.” 


An Entirely New Market 


This newly prosperous American 
Wage Earner is an entirely new 
market for advertisers. 

Once, he was just the under dog, 
glad for his bed and beans; the 
main consuming market was among 
the white collared middle classes. 

Once he read no national maga- 
zines; the big circulation periodi- 
cals—two, three, and four to a 
home—piled up among the sack- 
suited citizens. 

Now the Wage Earner has pur- 
chasing power. Now he reads a 
big national magazine, True Story. 

It is the ONLY 
big national mag- 
azine he reads... 
the old maga- 
zines still go to 
the old market 
s . « oaly Tree 
Story is “the right 
road” to bring 
your advertising 
message the new. 


86% of America 











[SOLATE, for a moment, the Wage 
Earning masses as marketing possi- 
bilities. These families will be found to 
comprise 86% of America! 
ith bricklayers making $14 a day, 
and other trades in proportion, it is 
easy to understand why their wives can 
afford to spend 41 billions of dollars a 
year for food-stuffs, nearly 6 billions of 
dollars a year for housefurnishings, and 
proportionate amounts for other staples 
and moderately priced luxuries. 

It is but natural that more people now 
pay more money for True Story at the 
newsstands than for any other magazine 
in the world. ... True Story’s democ- 
racy of editorial appeal has made it the 
only great national magazine tapping 
86% of America. Magazine adver- 
tisers MUST use True Story to sell this 
new market! 


| The ONLY Magazine, 
They Read 


Because this Wage Earning mar- 
ket happens to constitute 86% of 
America, its importance to the busi- 
ness that would lead, Tomorrow, is 
immediately apparent. 

Learn more about it now, with- 
out obligation. Write to True 
Story, 1920 Broadway, N. Y. C., for 
“86% of America,” the book re- 
ferred to on the opposite page. 
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never knew before that time. It 
is Over-equipped, ready to turn out 
more finished goods than can be 
used. For a while, now, it must 
develop keener sales sense. Grant- 
ed it needs to advertise. But the 
thing it needs most is merchan- 
dising men, men who can sell and 
manage salesmen without inter- 
ference from others whose life 
work and interests have been cen- 
tered in production. 

Forgetting for the moment the 
menace of syndicate buying, I will 
admit that advertised brands in 
the dry goods field are here on a 
stable and growing basis. Let’s 
have, then, on the part of manu- 
facturers, from agencies and pub- 
lishers an honest understanding of 
advertising and an end to the 
throwing away of dollars without 
regard for where they fall. Let’s 
put men of proved merchandising 
sense into the manufacturer’s sales 
department. 

Many, I suspect, will regard my 
ideas, as expressed above, with 
some incredulity. Whether they 
are accepted or rejected as chi- 
merical is not important. The 
important thing is that manufac- 
turers, advertising agency execu- 
tives and publishers should start to 
think in earnest about what is go- 
ing on now and what is bound to 
happen in distribution if the syndi- 
cates continue to grow. 

There is one buying group that 
buys $300,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise a year at present. Create 
several more of like size and many 
manufacturers will find themselves 
in exactly the same position as 
those manufacturers who decided 
to sell the bulk of their output to 
the mail-order houses years ago— 
their independence gone, their 
policies dictated to them and their 
profits beyond their control. 

Syndicate buying, let me reiter- 
ate, will prove ruinous to the ad- 
vertising agency and the publisher 
and ruinous to the manufacturer 
who lets it gain a hold on him. 
It will kill advertised brands. It 
will set advertising back fifty 
years, force jobbers to liquidate 
and take the control of manufac- 
turing out of the manufacturer’s 
hands. One event that will ease 
the situation tremendously is the 
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enactment of the Kelly-Capper 
Bill authorizing a manufacturer to 
protect his continuing interest in 
the merchandise that he makes and 
marks with his brand against price 
cutting. Still more fruitful would 
be a getting together of manufac- 
turers with their advertising coun- 
sel and with jobbers to think this 
menacing problem through calmly 
to its logical conclusions. 


New Accounts for Frank Pres- 
brey Agency 

The Addison-Leslie Company, Canton, 
Mass., manufacturer of “Plastic Wood,” 
aow compound that handles like 
putty and hardens into wood, has ap- 
pointed the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines will 
be used in the fall to introduce 
“Plastic Wood” for general household 


use. 

The Rauchbach-Goldsmith Company, 
Newark, J., manufacturer of ‘“‘Ever- 
wear” wardrobe trunk products, has al- 
so appointed this agency to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 


business papers will be used. 


Philco Batteries to Have 
Larger Campaign 


At the closing session of the annual 
sales conference of the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company, manufac 
turer of Philco batteries, held last week 
at that city, J. M. Skinner, vice-pres 
ident, declared that the advertising ay 
propriation for this year was greatly 
increased over that of last year. The 
greater part of an appropriation of $1 
000,000 will be spent on newspaper ad 
vertising in 663 cities throughout the 
country. Last year the newspapers of 
but 133 cities were used. The confer 
ence was attended by 200 sales man 
agers and district sales representatives 
from all parts of the country. 


Don Francisco, Vice-President, 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Don Francisco has been appointed 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, and general manager for the 
Pacific Coast. He was previously « 
manager of the Los Angeles office 

For six years he was advertising man 
ager of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. In 1921 he joined the Lor 
& Thomas organization which has since 
become Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Runkel Brothers Appoint 
William A. Shaughnessy 


Runkel Brothers, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Runkomalt, cocoa, cho 
olate, etc., has appointed Wm. A 
Shaughnessy & Company, New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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THE PLACE VENDOME BY BERNARD B. DE MONVEL 


P Pee FEE ot ee AF] 


Advertising men look through Harper’s Bazar as 
a matter of course. Here they find what is new 
and unusual in magazine editing and advertis- 
ing. And here they gain insight into that factor 
of growing importance in business — Fashion. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


FREDERIC DRAKE - BUSINESS MANAGER 
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CHICAGO MARKET FACTS—II 


In selling a volume of merchandise only equaled in one 
city in the world, Chicago local advertisers in the first 
four months of 1927 placed 28.6% more advertising in 
The Daily News than in any other six-day newspaper. 


An example of the value placed upon Daily News adver- 
tising by Chicago’s leading merchants is the record of 
The Davis Company, which placed 1,254,028 agate lines 
of advertising in The Daily News in 1926—the greatest 
amount ever placed in one newspaper, in a like period, by 
any single Chicago advertiser. 





This amount was greater than the total advertising of 
The Davis Company in all other Chicago newspapers in 
the year 1926. 








NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 


Advertising 





Average Daily Net Paid Circ 
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eveals the Market 


OCAL advertisers find the market surely, 
swiftly—by necessity. 


here their advertising is concentrated— 
here is the market. 


Where interest in their advertising lags, in- 
crest in national advertising lags. 


reat is the contribution of the local mer- 
hants advertising to reader-interest in all 
ccompanying advertising—within his sell- 
ng area. 


herefore more and more national adver- 
isers choose for the Chicago selling area 
he Daily News, in 
which the bulk of local sores ore 


dvertising is published. ae £5 eons 


gives the needed sup- 





port to national ad- 
vertising in Chicago 


or him, as for the loca] yee: { \\guo) menses. in th 
dvertiser, the Chicago {}*\:°' Dai Mews a 
arket—its area and its =). “qqCc'™ 
onstituency—hasexactly \(-/— 


lefined itself. 


MAAILY NEWS 








p of American Cities 





SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. 
253 First National Bank Bldg. 


for April, 1927 — 442,577 
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Big things 


are happening 2% 
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NY | : 
® due to the state’s natural resources 


@ due to the confidence of readers in 
the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Rs things are happening in 
Oklahoma . . . records in crop 
production, unprecedented gains in 
bank deposits, leadership in the 
production in such products as oil, 
zinc and lead! All of these big 
things pivot around the state’s basic 
industry of agriculture. Oklahoma 
farm people are enjoying great in- 
creases in purchasing power. 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
plays a big part in the grow- 
ing prosperity of this rich farm 
market. Its aim is to give greater 


Carl Williams 
Editor 


Oklahoma City 





service to readers—and so greater 
results to advertisers. Instead of 
offering advertisers mass circula- 
tion as the only advertising asset 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
offers the greater asset of proved 
results through reader-confidence. 
The influence of this big farm 
paper can be directly applied to 
your own purposes, it can mean 
greater selling success for your 
product in Oklahoma. The Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman is read by 
177,456 farmers—and their families. 


Ralph A Miller 
adv. Mgr. 


“Mccdesa 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 





‘anted: Salesmen Who Can Gen- 


erate Their Own Enthusiasm 


Salesman Who Is Continually in Need of Stimulation Is Not a 
Worth-While Addition to Any Sales Force 


By Oliver Cabana, Jr. 


President, 


| HAVE read with a great deal 

f interest the article in the 
April 21 
entitled : 


issue of Printers’ INK 
“We Used a Steam 
Roller to Make Our Salesmen 
Believe Us.” I think it was a 
very happy thought to use a steam 
roller to prove out the qualities of 
the mattress made by the Sealy 
Mattress Company. 

Demonstrating a mattress is, of 
course, a very difficult thing to do. 
I am free to admit that had I been 
asked for a method of demonstrat- 
ing the quality of a mattress I 
would never have thought of the 
steam roller. 

With our line, however, espe- 
cially Liquid Veneer, it is quite an 
easy matter to demonstrate what 
it will do and results are immedi- 
ately evident ; yet it is an extreme- 
ly difficult matter to keep the 
salesmen constantly enthused as 
they should be. 

We have been partially covering 
this point in two ways—first, at 
our salesmen’s convention we al- 
ways urge our men to give demon- 
strations both to jobbers and deal- 
ers on every possible occasion. 
This results not only in enthusing 
the buyer but more especially in 
keeping up the enthusiasm of our 
own men. It is surprising what 
demonstrating will frequently do 
even to an old-time salesman in 
enthusing him all over again. 

The second method is that of 
sending our salesmen copies of let- 
ters which we constantly receive 
from users of Liquid Veneer, tell- 
ing about some new use or ex- 
pressing enthusiasm over some 
experience encountered in its use. 

Nevertheless, I am_ rapidly 
reaching the conclusion, if I have 
not already reached it, that sales- 
men ought to be taught that in- 
steal of being mere batteries 
which the house should constantly 
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Liquid Veneer Corporation 


keep charged, they ought to be the 
dynamo which does the charging 
of the jobbers and dealers. It is 
these latter two—jobbers and deal- 
ers— who represent the only per- 
missible batteries which require 
recharging ! 

I believe that the salesman who 
cannot generate his own enthusi- 
asm and enough of it to communi- 
cate it to others, either ought to 
change his line or his occupation. 

I’m becoming convinced that 
sales managers, in hiring men, 
should select only those of an en- 
thusiastic nature, men of vitality 
and enthusiasm and yet, how fre- 
quently we see salesmen who are 
natural grouches and on _ the 


slightest pretext “lay down on the 


job. 
SALESMEN SHOULD BE DYNAMOS 


I am becoming convinced that 
most sales organizations have one 
or two grouches, complainers who 
do a whole lot of damage in any 
sales convention, so much so that I 
am doubting very much the effi- 
cacy of a sales convention and 
wondering whether, in some cases, 
they do not cause more harm than 
good. I believe a sales force 
should be taught that they must be 
dynamos and not mere batteries. 
If they do not measure up, I be- 
lieve they should be changed for 
men who will. 

As an illustration of the harm 
that one salesman may do at a 
meeting, I have but to refer to 
our last meeting of salesmen 
which was held early in January. 
We announced an important im- 
provement in Liquid Veneer in 
that it left no greasy film; that a 
test made with a brand new white 
kid glove rubbed over a surface 
just treated with Liquid Veneer 
would prove it. 

When it was announced that we 
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had improved Liquid Veneer, one 
of our old-time salesmen said to 
another sitting beside him: “How 
have they improved it—by putting 
in more water?” The second 
salesman, a real old-timer, too, re- 
peated the remark to me as a 
joke. As a matter of fact, there 
never was any water in Liquid 
Veneer, but it illustrates the per- 
versity of some men. Such men 
should not be on any sales force, 
as they will do more harm than 
good. 
To some extent I believe we are 
to blame for this situation. I am 
thinking that there is such a thing 
as being “too easy” with a body 
of salesmen. 

Nowadays, the manufacturer 
must invest large capital, he must 
manufacture good goods, meet 
rigid competition, be prepared to 
meet panics and miscellaneous 
business depressions and labor 
troubles; he must spend fortunes 
in advertising his wares to the 
consumer, he must advertise to the 
jobber and to the dealer, he must 
furnish trade aids at every turn, 
he must figure costs to a hair’s 
breadth, he must be an experi- 
enced handler and organizer of 
factory employees, office and ad- 
vertising forces as well as of a 
force of salesmen; he holds sales 
conventions, does a lot of enter- 
taining, he has outings for his 
employees, and does many other 
things. 

Besides being a manufacturer, 
he must also be a financier, an ad- 
vertiser, a high-powered salesman ; 
he works far into the night to keep 
things going. Then when he has 
done all these things he takes up 
the salesman’s one task and manu- 
factures the salesman’s enthusiasm 
for the poor overworked little fel- 
low, puts the enthusiasm gently 
into his hands and prays to God 
that he will use it for a few hours 
at least. 

It is my observation that a good 
many salesmen take advantage of 
this situation and work far less 
energetically than they would be 
compelled to do if this assistance 
were not furnished them. 

I have the highest respect and 
the greatest sympathy for the 
honest, square-toed salesman who 
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does his work conscientious]; 
in and day out, but I am getti: 
think that he is not as num 
as most of us believe. There 
some men who simply get by 
never would succeed in doing e 
that were it not for the help 
is constantly being given the 
the house. I am reaching the c 
viction that we are pampering s 
men too much ; that they shou 
given an opportunity to sta 
their own feet or get off the 

I believe very strongly 
Emerson that “nothing arest 
ever achieved without enthusi:;s 
This is absolutely true and d: 
less it accounts for so 
mediocre salesmen carrying ot 
peoples’ pocketbooks and _ barely 
succeeding in getting by. 

We, too, are looking for some- 
thing better to keep up the en- 
thusiasm of salesmen. If a man 
who adopts selling as a vocation 
could but realize that enthusiasm 
carries him through in a more 
healthful and happy frame of 
mind, that he is a better man for 
being an enthusiast, that the work 
becomes easier, the days shorter, 
the orders more plentiful, that he 
becomes stronger, more forceful 
and better paid, and that when he 
is ready to graduate to other 
things, he is equipped to cope with 
the best of them and to enter into 
most any business with a very 
high assurance of making a suc- 
cess of it, he would see to it that 
he generates his own enthusiasm 
or changes his occupation. 


Albert Frank Placing Trea- 
sury Department Campaign 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which is directing an advertising 
campaign for the Treasury De = nent, 
has - — Albert Frank & y 
Inc., New York advertising om ’ 
place this campaign. The scope and 
pose of the campaign, to appear 
newspapers, is explained elsewher: 
this issue. 


Corday & Gross Appoint C. 
Dunbar Vice-President 


Carl W. Dunbar, for many years as 
sociated with The Corday & Gross Com- 


producer of direct 
director, has be 
in charge of set 


pany, Cleveland, 
advertising, as art 
come vice-president 
vice. 





Coupon Selling Scheme Declared 
Illegal 


Fed 
Fraud Order against the 


oy me Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


LOW was dealt selling 
hemes in which chance plays 
by the Court of Appeals of 
strict of Columbia last week. 
case was that of the Post- 
r General against the Tribond 
Sales Corporation, on appeal from 
a decree of the Supreme Court of 
the District which granted a per- 
manent injunction against the en- 
forcement of a postal fraud order 
issued against the corporation. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court, and its 
decree is important because the 
possibility of further appeal is re- 
mote 

The Tribond scheme employed 
the sale and resale of coupons in 
mathematical progression, in the 


A 
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merchandising of hosiery. An in- 


teresting phase of the case was the 
filing of briefs by .the Attorney 
General of Michigan and the City 
Prosecutor of Los Angeles. These 
briefs indicated that various parts 
of the country, prior to the issu- 
ance of the fraud order, were 
flooded by similar selling schemes 
which took a great deal of money 
out of regular business channels. 
The decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals relates that on April 6, 1925, 
the Solicitor for the Post Office 
Department filed charges against 
the Tribond Sales Corporation and 
gave notice that it show cause why 
a fraud order should not be issued 
against it. A hearing followed 
which resulted in a comprehensive 
report by the Solicitor to the Post- 
master General. This report con- 
cluded as follows: 

“T find that this scheme is a lot- 
and is likewise inherently 
ulent. I therefore recommend 
fraud order be issued against 
the Tribond Sales Corporation. at 
New York, N. Y.” 

The fraud order was issued, and 
ne 3, 1925, Tribond obtained 
the lower court a temporary 
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al Court Finds That the Post Office Was Justified in Issuing a 


Tribond Sales Corporation 


injunction against the enforcement 
of the order. On June 12, an in- 
junction pending the life of the 
suit was issued. “Thereupon a hear- 
ing was had in the court below 
resulting, on June 14, in the per- 
manent injunction from which this 
appeal was taken.” 

In summing up the case, the 
Court of Appeals referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina in the case of the 
State v. Lipkin, and quoted the de- 
cision as follows: 

“No sooner is a lottery defined, 
and the definition applied to a 
given state of facts, than ingenuity 
is at work to evolve some scheme 
of evasion which is within the 
mischief, but not quite within the 
letter of the definition. ... The 
Court will inquire, not into the 
name, but into the game, however 
skilfully disguised, in order to as- 
certain if it is prohibited, or if 
it has the element of chance. It 
is the one playing at the game who 
is influenced by the hope enticingly 
held out, which is often false or 
disappointing, that he will, perhaps 

by good luck, get something 
for nothing, or a great deal for a 
very little outlay. This is the lure 
that draws the credulous and un- 
suspecting into the deceptive 
scheme, and it is what the law 
denounces as wrong and demoral- 
izing.” 

According to the decision, the 
Tribond scheme contemplates the 
sale of so-called “Contracts,” to 
each of which is attached three 
coupons, designated respectively as 
coupons A, B and C. The contract 
form, as issued by the corporation, 
acknowledges the receipt of $4 to 
the “Receipt Holder,” on account 
of the purchase of one lot of hos- 
iery to be chosen from those de- 
scribed on the reverse side of the 
form, “of the agreed price and rea- 
sonable value of ten ($10) dol- 
lars, the corporation to make imme- 
diate delivery upon the balance of 
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six ($6) dollars on the purchase 
price within the period of one (1) 
year from date hereof.” Then the 
contract explains the proposition 
in this way: 


The Corporation, boing desirous of ex- 
tending its business through its cus- 
tomers, makes the following offer, of 
which the Receipt Holder may, if he so 
desires, avail himself prior to the pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase 
price. 

The Receipt Holder may sell under 
contract three (3) lots of hosiery to 
three (3) purchasers, under similar 
terms and conditions as herein stipu- 
lated, in the following manner: 

He shall issue the three (3) coupons 
attached hereto for the sum of One ($1) 
Dollar per coupon to anyone desiring 
to purchase a lot of hosiery of a simi- 
lar description and shall retain the 
money so received as his own with the 
consent of the respective purchasers, for- 
warding to the Corporation, for its rec- 
ords, the names and addresses of such 
coupon holders on the enclosed sheet. 

The holder of the coupon shall imme- 
diately remit the same to the office of 
the Corporation, together with the sum 
of Three ($3) Dollars and will receive 
in return therefor a receipt and contract 
acknowledging Four ($4) Dollars pay- 
ment on account of said hosiery and 
similar in all respects to the one herein 
issued. 

As soon as all three (3) of these 
coupon remittances are received by the 
Corporation, there will be forwarded to 
the Receipt Holder the lot of hosiery 
selected without any further payment on 
his part. 

The same offer applies to all persons 
contracting for the purchase of said 
hosiery; that is, either to remit the sum 
of Six ($6) Dollars balance, or assist 
in the sales of the Corporation in the 
manner herein above described. 


Further paragraphs of the con- 
tract deal with sales of only one 
or two lots and a definition of 


what shall constitute a sale. Also, 
the proposition is described as by 
no means a system imposed upon 
prospective purchasers. “On the 
contrary, it represents a proposi- 
tion to them whereby they may ob- 
tain $10 worth of hosiery at a con- 
siderable reduction in proportion 
with the results obtained by them 
in assisting and promoting the 
sales of the Tribond Sales Corpo- 
ration.” 

After discussing the various 
phases of the contract the Court 
decided that it was apparent that 
the “Receipt Holder,” under vary- 
ing conditions, may get ten for one, 
two for one, five for four, or ten 
for ten, and that the system works 
in mathematical progression, each 
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coupon issued requiring three addi- 
tional coupons to complete the first, 
According to the decision, the 
scheme contemplates that each of 
the three immediate successors in 
the chain will substantially pay for 
the hosiery furnished their prede- 
cessor, through the remittance by 
each of three dollars to the corpo- 
ration, and it observes that the 
corporation always has at least 
$10 in hand before sending the 
goods. 

The Court also commented on 
the fact that the record indicates 
that the Tribond corporation started 
with thirty-six “Contract Hold- 
Ars,” who elected to sell coupons. 
“The tenth progression of a chain, 
commencing with these thirty-six, 
might result in there being out- 
standing 2,125,764 coupons. The 
fifteenth progression of the chain, 
if unbroken, might reach a total of 
516,560,652 outstanding coupons.” 

While the Court held it to be 
unlikely that the chain would pro- 
gress to such an extent in any lo- 
cality, it found it apparent that the 
extent to which the chain has pro- 
gressed in a given locality will 
have material bearing on the ability 
of “Contract Holders” to dispose 
of coupons, through narrowing of 
the field of possible purchasers. 

The Court commented on this 
result at some length, and pointed 
out that the success of the vari- 
ous “Receipt Holders” in the sale 
of coupons largely depended on 
conditions beyond the control of 
the original “Receipt Holder.” This 
established the element of chance, 
so far as the Court was concerned, 
and another circumstance pointed 
out is that those who embark on 
the scheme at its inception in a 
locality have a better chance to 
earn a prize than those who take 
it up later. 

After considering the contract, 
the Court found it adroitly worded, 
although the Tribond corporation 
had argued that the wording was 
unmistakably clear. The Court de- 
clared, “What makes this scheme 
attractive and possible is the ten 
for one feature. That is the lure 
employed.” And the decree, in re- 
versing the decision of the lower 
court, upholds the fraud order of 
the Postmaster General. 
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Again, Another Giant Printing Press Installed 
in The Philadelphia Bulletin Press-Rooms 
to Keep Pace with Circulation Growth 


The Bulletin’s printing 
equipment ecnsists of 124 
sizteen-page size printing 
presses, and is rated by 





The Evening Bulletin is sold 
on its merits as a newspaper; 
no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests or other 
artificial methods ef stimu- 
lating circulation have been 


printing press manufac- 
turers as the largest sin- 
gle newspaper printing 
plant in the world. 











Eleventh of Tue Buu 
The alove illustration shows the latest printing press installed by The Bulletin. Like ite mate, 
which was put into operation on March 10th, it embodies all the latest principles in mechanical 
design and efficiency. The new idea in printing presses is to align all the separate printing 
units i , instead of the old practice of superimposing them in upper deck form. The paper, 
in the new machines, rung through in a straight line, receiving the printed impression from 
revolving egy ~ and hastening to the folders, is cut, folded and ejected in separate 


copies of The 


Dominate Philadelphia 


3,005,090 people live in Philadelphia’s Retail Trading Area, U. 8. Census 
figures average 4.5 persons to a family. Dividing the population in this 
area (America’s Third Largest Market) by the size of the average family, 
the result shows that The Bulletin goers daily into ‘‘nearly every home.” 











Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 
Average paid circulation for the month of April 


copies 
55 7,090 a day 
Cireulation for January, 1927 was 543,973, February 559,450, March 
560,832, and April 557,090 copies daily. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
(Park-Lexington Building). 
eee, Eat tecmn Bind | Le circulation of The 
Detroit, C. L. Weaver, Ver- | Bulletin is the largest in 
a Philadelphia and one of the 
yg cman b largest in the United States. 


Inc., 681 Market St. 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Meinber of Associated Press 
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H. BATTERMAN Co, J? 


Has Been a Consistent Advertiser in the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 

































For Twenty Consecutive Years . 

HE sixtieth anniver- ee WF 5 7m 
sary of the H. Batter- _—_ ens. es \ 
man Co., Brooklyn, will b “aA y E 
be celebrated this month. pe, Vi boug’ 
From 1867 to 1927— Pe — 1 Jour 
what changes time and in- Si — JAA E circu 
dustry have made! Sixty <i Sn A) ME pape: 
years ago Brooklyn wasa_ {3 ; Poa me lTY 
collection of villages—to- [igecbe ae me CEN 
day this part of New = = dis CEN 
York City is by itself the ee Th 
third largest city in Amer- se Try Oy ree ee te — 
- <a, half 
The business enterprie =" - any } 
of the H. Batterman Co. paper- 


has kept pace with Brooklyn’s chandise, this firm specializes in circy]. 
great development. ‘The orig- home furnishings and was th York 
inal small store was replaced by first in Brooklyn to introduc 75.93. 
a larger and still larger build- the Household Club Plan. 
ing until the present modern For twenty consecutive yeas 
department store, illustrated fy Batterman Co. has concer Cl 
above, was erected to meet the rated the great bulk of is Mz 
ever-growing demands of a con- advertising in the New Yor 
stantly increasing patronage. Evening Journal. 

Service was the keystone in 
the business arch of this busi- 
ness sixty years ago. It has an : 
continued to be an outstanding : E 
policy. Giving customers their York Evening Journal \ 
full money’s worth and a little per cent of the entire 9 


more has paid in greater good- propriation for the evening 
will and greater sales volume. field was concentrated 1 
While H. Batterman Co. fea- i i Wes 


tures a wide variety of mer- ; Ch 
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NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


has been FIRST 


in Public Preference 


among all evening newspapers for 28 
consecutive years 


VERY day during the past 

six months 686,740 people 
bought the New York Evening 
Journal—this is the greatest 
circulation of any evening news- 
paper in America and a QUAL- 
ITY circulation at THREE 
CENTS a copy daily and FIVE 
CENTS a copy Saturday. 


The New York Evening 
Journal is purchased by nearly 
half of all the people who buy 
any New York evening news- 
paper—and has DOUBLE the 
circulation of the next New 
York evening newspaper, PLUS 
75,932 copies a day. 


Hundreds of merchants and 
manufacturers featuring mer- 
chandise in the New York 
Evening Journal realize the in- 
comparable purchasing power of 
the largest audience of evening 
newspaper readers in America 
—concentrated in the richest of 
all markets of the world. 


Every day the home circulation of 
the New York Evening Journal is: 
381,336 more than Evening World 
419,220 more than Evening Sun 
490,411 more than Telegram 
634,983 more than Evening Post 


113,816 more than Evening World 
and Evening Sun combined! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 


MARCH 3ist, 


686,740 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 8,896 over the previous six months 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


The sreatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE Cents a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 
Chicago, IN. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The Ideal Sales 


Situation— 


Where one voice can 
reach practically the 
whole population—a 
high wage earning pop- 
ulation, accustomed to 
no preconceived habits 
of buying, and with 
great faith in the truth 
of advertising. 





You Haye It in Detroit 
and The Detroit News 


360,000 Si 





This is no paradise for 
sales managers, nor do 
golden auras await their 
efforts, but the Detroit 
market is a wonderfully 
fertile one for those who 
know how to cultivate it 
intensively. Here is Amer- 
ca’s fourth city, the center 
of a high wage paying in- 
dustry, thoroughly cover- 
able by one newspaper— 
The Detroit News. A copy 
of The Detroit News goes 
into 90% of the English- 
speaking homes of this 
territory. 


No other city of equal 
size or larger can be so 
thoroughly covered by one 
newspaper. The Detroit 
News has for 54 years been 
the home newspaper. It 
has led in circulation all 
this time and today also 
has the greatest circulation. 
Its effectiveness may be 
checked both by its leader- 
ship of the world in adver- 
tising in 1926 and its lead- 
ership in every division of 
advertising as compared 
with its local contem- 
poraries. 


The Detroit News| 


For 54 Years Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 


lati, 


day Cir 





330,000 Week Day Circulation 














An Advertiser’s Code 


As an Advertising Agency Believes It Should Be 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


[torrortat Note: Howard W. Dick- 
insor, author of this article, for a num- 
ber of years vice-president of George 
Batten Company, is about to leave the 
advertising business. 

He plans to sever his connection with 
Batten on June 1 and sail with his family 
for Europe on the Volendam, June 11. 

On his return, he will formulate his 
plans for future activity—probably in edi- 
torial or publishing work. 

Mr. ickinson entered advertising 
work twenty-three years ago as New 
York and New England representative 
of Scribner's. After two years, he be- 
came New England manager for Good 
Housekeeping, then published in Spring- 
field. Five years later he entered the 
Boston office of George Batten Com- 
pany. After five years in Boston, he was 
called to New York, and was soon made 
vice-president of the Batten agency.] 


is easy for a bright group of 
advertising men to be a good 
advertising agency if only their 
clients will be good clients. 

It seems very hard to tell clients 
how to be good. 

The client is King, and, as 
Shakespeare suggested, there is a 
dignity and majesty which sur- 
rounds royalty which makes it 
rather hard to tell a monarch 
where he gets off. 

The client is King because he 
furnishes the product and the 
money to advertise it. If he wants 
to be foolish about any part of the 
spending of that money, it is his 
privilege. If he is foolish, he 
should be told. Sometimes he is 
told; often this fear and dread 
of Kings prevents. 

But agency men can tell in gen- 
eral terms what they think the 
code of a good client should be, 
and leave abundant latitude for 
personality and the manifold de- 
tails of contact. 

I imagine the advertiser declar- 
ing his code as follows: 

1. I believe in the power of ad- 
vertising to establish the name and 
reputation of a desirable commod- 
ity or a high-grade firm, in the 
minds of the buying public. 

2. | recognize the various func- 
tions of different types of me- 
diunis, such as magazines, news- 


papers, car cards, outdoor, direct 
mail, etc., to work in the same 


general way, but with variance in: 


(a) Speed in delivering the message. 

(b) The classes of people who will 
receive the message. 

(c) Geographical range of circulation. 


3. While I recognize in a gen- 
eral way the force of these me- 
diums, I also recognize the abso- 
lute requirement of skill and of 
high technical ability in: 


(a) Analysis of the extent to which my 
sales effort can be and should be aided 
by advertising. (This involves, of 
course, a thorough and fundamental 
knowledge on the part of my agents of 
my sales volume and sales methods, and 
an intelligent criticism of the latter, 
which involves understanding both of 
— and defects, as either or both 
exist.) 

(b) A thorough, detailed, as well as 
comprehensive, technical knowledge of 
the respective advertising power to be 
obtained by the use of various kinds of 
mediums, and a knowledge of relative 
values in individual mediums of ea 
kind. Note: (It is very easy to select 
either classes of mediums or individual 
mediums in their classes, in a wrong 
way, basing such selections on general 
impressions, hunches, friendly acquaint- 
ance with representatives ad = iums, 
personal likes and dislikes. Sheer ma 
often creep in and often does, throu 
basing such selection on the recommenda- 
tions of other advertisers who think they 
have been successful with given mediums. 
The point is that this matter requires on 
the part of the advertising agent, not 
only the highest type of skill in making 
recommendations, but access to the 
records and experience of years, and 
constant research along the line of 
present values and the shifting of 
values. ) 


4. I fully realize the extreme 
importance of thorough training 
and technical skill in the matter of 
preparing the right kind of adver- 
tising to create the impression, es- 
tablish the principle, or rouse the 
general interest that is desired by 
the advertiser. 

5. I recognize that the approach 
to the preparation of advertising 
material which comes only from 
the manufacturer’s point of view 
regarding his product is apt to 
lack the proper appeal from the 
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public’s point of view. (The rea- 
son why I want to sell my goods 
may be an entirely different reason 
from why the public wants to buy 
them). 

6. I realize that it is absolutely 
essential, in order that I may in- 
vest my advertising money to best 
advantage, that the people who 
write my advertising should be: 


(a) Possessed of all the facts which 
I can give them or that they can find 
out with reference to my business and 
sales methods as above. 

(b) Possess high technical skill in their 
use of language and art in the promotion 
of ideas. 

(c) Possess both experience and skill 
in determining what will interest people, 
and what people will read. 

(d) When they are sure that both their 
diagnosis and treatment is correct, they 
should, from the very nature of things, 
be strong and positive about their recom- 
mendations, and I should and will give 
due importance to their judgment and 
opinions. 


7. I realize that advertising as 
a business force has been used 
during the past years to such an 
extent that it is folly to regard it 
as possessed of magical power, 
when it obviously possesses a bet- 


ter power—scientific application of 
definite force to do definite work. 
In other words, I realize that I, as 
an advertiser, under present condi- 
tions, am not holding the center 
of the stage alone—that there are 
hundreds of others even in the 
mediums that I may use, who are 
demanding attention from the pub- 
lic for their story, and that my 
success in advertising must depend 
on my advertising being of such a 
character that it shall get its true 
proportion of attention and study. 
I realize that this is possible to a 
highly profitable degree. I realize 
also that the elements which make 
it possible are: 


(a) Sufficient volume. 

(b) The highest obtainable degree of 
technical skill in handling. (Advertising 
in the old days, when there was very 
little of it, in publications, was consider- 
able of a gamble. The public habit of 
being interested in advertising had not 
been cultivated to anything like the tre- 
mendous extent that it has acquired at 
present. Today, advertising is a reason- 
able investment, bringing high profit or 
low profit, according to t business 
intelligence with which it is executed 
and followed up.) 


8. I realize the absolute impor- 
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tance of the time element in ad- 
vertising. I must not expect in a 
week or a month or two months, 
results which a thorough under- 
standing of the subject should con- 
vince me cannot be obtained short 
of a year, two years, or three 
years. (Ever since advertising 
started, and up to the present date, 
there have been advertising 
wrecks. In proportion to the 
amount of advertising done there 
are fewer of them than ever be- 
fore, but one of the principal 
causes of these wrecks has been an 
expectation of more rapid ch: ange 
of public opinion than has been 
possible with either the time or 
force allowed. I do not want to 
be one of those wrecks.) 

9. I realize that it is insane 
business judgment to plunge finan- 
cially in advertising over a short 
period, to such an extent that a 
failure to realize exaggerated an- 
ticipations may cripple my _busi- 
ness financially. 

10. I realize that a period of 
three years is about the minimum 
of reasonable test to determine the 
value of general advertising. 

11. As I check up on my past 
business experience, I wonder, and 
hope that I have the following 
qualifications, which will enable 
me to give proper co-operation to 
my advertising agents so as to 
obtain the greatest profit from my 
advertising : 


(a) A profound belief in the general 
intelligence of the buying public with 
reference to its selection of commodities, 
so that I can build public good-will on 
the basis of unexaggerated truth about 
a useful or interesting article or line. 

(b) A belief that the marked succes 
ses of other advertisers, which have been 
numerous and conspicuous, have — 
based on an intelligent like 
of a broadly operating business Han 
rather than on tricks, or stunts, or luck. 

(c) I hope and think that I can tell 
ability when I see it, that I can get the 
most out of people who are working with 
me and for me, throu confidence in 
their ability and intelligence, when such 
ability and intelligence has demon- 
strated or strongly indicated. 

(d) I realize the extreme need to sup 
plement my general business outlook and 
specific executive responsibilities with the 
highest grade — skill in those lines 
of work of my firm which require such 
skill; for example, finance, engineering, 
economical production, sales management, 
and advertising. 

(e) I hope and believe that I am able 
to give the man or firm in whose tech 
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434 National Advertisers* 
Used The NEWS Exclusively in 1926 


N INDIANAPOLIS, The NEWS alone can carry full 

responsibility for delivering your advertising message. 
The News coverage is so complete that any schedule in a 
secondary medium involves costly and unnecessary 
duplication. 

Experienced advertising space buyers readily realize 
that The News breaks space-buying precedents. What 
are normal morning paper schedules, split schedules, or 
Sunday paper schedules in other cities, usually are 
exclusive News schedules in Indianapolis . . . unless 
the rigid advertising censorship of The News forbids. 


*\ on-medical, 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL ; J. &. 
New York: “110 East 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 


NOLANAPOLIS 
w 


LUTZ 
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nical skill and knowledge I have great 
confidence, the benefit of the doubt, at 
least sometimes, when opinions (mine 
and theirs) differ to a mar degree; at 
~<a) I shall always try to have an open 
mind. 


12. I subscribe to the following 
vitally important statement: 

Advertising, well done, can be made a 
permanently working force for the benefit 
and profit of people producing articles 
or services whose value can, without ex- 
aggeration be made known to the public 
and be appreciated by the public; but 
advertising for articles or services which 
are not right, or the reaction of whose 
use would be unfavorable, can easily be 
about as destructive of a business based 
on inferior merchandise or services as it 
can be helpful to a business whose prod- 
uct is thoroughly good. 


In other words, I fully realize 
that the very act of advertising to 
the public involves a_ definite 
pledge to the public of a good 
product on the part of the firm 
which advertises, and that good 
words about a bad product may be 
dangerous. 

13. Finally, I realize that the 
form of my advertising, the char- 
acter and excellence of the appeal 
are of supreme importance to me 
and my house. I am employing 
my agency to secure competent 
handling of this very important 
matter. I must not hamper it with 
whims, with unreasonable criti- 
cisms, with sudden changes of 
mind. On the other hand, I shall 
insist that, if humanly possible, my 
agent shall provide for me a type 
of advertising which shall happily 
and forcefully represent my goods. 

- 


It is safe to say that this code is 
evolved from the practice of those 
advertisers who seem to be getting 
the most out of their advertising. 


Fred W. Lohr Joins New 


York “Telegram” 


Fred W. Lohr, formerly of the New 
York Evening Graphic, has joined the 
advertising staff of the New York Tele- 
gram. At one time he was manager of 
the advertising division of the food_de- 
partment of the former New York Com- 
mercial. 


Yellow Truck Appoints 
P. H. Geyser 


P. H. Geyser, vice-president of the 
Yellow Truck & Coac anutacturing 
Company, Chicago, has been appointe 
sales directing head of the cab sales 
division of the Yellow Cab factory. 
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Change in Ownership of 
J. & T. Cousins Company 


Control of the i & T. Cousins Com. 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., shoe manufac. 
turer, has passed from the Cousins 
family to Ernest C. Wheeler, general 
penager of the company, and Raymond 
P. Morse, president of the Cant lever 
Corporation. 

r. Wheeler becomes president of the 
company, succeeding J. ousins, who 
retires after forty years in the shoe 
business. 

While the J. & T. Cousins Company 
will be operated as an entirely distinct 
organization, it will have a dine 1Sso 
ciation with the Cantilever Corporation. 


A. §. Phillips Heads Phillips. 
Jones 


A. S. Phillips, vice-president and 
chairman of the board of the Phillips 
Jones Corporation, New York, Van 
Heusen collars, etc., has been elected 
president of the corporation and will 
continue to serve as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Phillips informs Printers 
Ink that policies of advertising will be 
taken care of and directed by him. He 
succeeds Max Phillips who resigned as 
president. 


Charles W. Hoyt Elects New 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, In¢., New York ad 
vertising agency, G. N. Wallace was 
elected vice-president and Gilbert S 
Pattillo, of the Boston office, secretary. 

The re-elections were: Charles W 
Hoyt, president; R. L. Talley, vice 
president, and Arthur H. Gates, trea 
surer. In addition, T. F. Flanagan was 
elected to the board of directors, t 
which A. Smith was re-elected. 


J. T. Thomas with Fuller & 
Smith 


J. T. Thomas, formerly of the spac 
department of the Dunlap-Ward Adver 
tising Company, Cleveland, has joined 
the media plan department of Fuller & 
Smith, advertising agency, also of 
Cleveland. 


“Radio Engineering” Appoints 
M. L. Muhleman 


M. L. Muhleman has been appointed 
editor of Radio Engineering New York 


He was formerly technical editor of 


Radio News, New York. 


New Garden Magazine at 
Cleveland 


The Your Garden Publishing (Com 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, has started publ 
cation of Your Garden, a monthly per 
odical. J. T. Bishop is presiden: and 
business manager. 
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MARIAN HALL 


of the firm of Diane Tate & Marian Hall, Inc., 
Interior Decorators, New York City, writes: 


“Our clients are always quoting 
you or speaking of House & 
Garden, so I know you have 
done an enormous amount 


towards educating the taste of 
your readers.” 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


ll members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The installation shown is a laboratory one to measure accu- 
rately the amount of “tank’’ fuel used in cooking, Actually, Fe 
in a bome installation, these tanks must be set up out doors,’ 
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HAT a boon this new “tank” gas is to 
the isolated home! 


For this reason, Delineator Home Institute 
has been studying its possibilities. 
Laboratory tests have been made to determine: 


[. Whether the “tank” gas could be adjusted 


to any range. 


2. Whether it could be passed through a ther- 
mostat for temperature control of oven. 


2. What the actual cost of operation is. 


- 


And in the kitchen of Delineator Home Institute: 


4. Whether the same results in cooking 
could be obtained as with the use of manu- 
factured “city’’ gas. 


The results of all these tests, of course, will 
be reported in full in Delineator to those 
hundreds of thousands of women who are 
eager for the latest news of scientific house- 
hold management. 

é very month more advertisers are cooperating with 


Delineator in its purpose—to further the 


Art of Gracious Ljving. 
¢ 


Delineator 


Established 1868 
TI BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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x 9 % 
35 billions in 1926 
N 
toe 
MERICAN families in 1926 of Ie 
purchased in retail stores awe 
goods worth $35,000,000,000, _ 
according to a survey that has the f 
recently been published. “ 
servi 
If you are advertising a product se 
or a service for the home, it is 4! 
well to make it a family affair. give 
You can do this through the ~# 
medium of a story-booklet, ~_— 
planned to interest the young — 
ones, but carrying in its text and turer 
pictures a definite sales message. als 
actly 
We have produced a number of “7 
these story-booklets for national ol 
advertisers, and will be glad to to th 
send samples and detailed in- -_ 
formation upon your request. _ 
= 
ec 
If h 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS |B: 
461 Eighth Avenue —‘ Telephone Lackawanna 4300 ag 
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Should Industrial Salesmen Correct 
Service Tangles? 


These Men Know the Conditions Existing with Each Installation; There- 
fore They Are in a Position to Determine Whether or Not the 
Equipment Is Giving Satisfactory Service 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary, Barrett-Cravens Company 


N the field of general merchan- 

dising, a number of manufac- 
turers have come to the conclusion 
of late that it is not advisable to 
have the salesmen too closely con- 
nected with servicing work. They 
have come to this conclusion for 
several reasons, among which is 
the fact that they have found that 
salesmen are entirely too liberal 
in complying with demands for 
service 

These manufacturers claim that 
salesmen, in a mistaken belief that 
it is the only way to retain the 
good-will of the customer, will 
give all sorts of expensive service 
and go to almost any extreme in 
order to straighten out a service 
tangle without even inquiring as 
to whether or not the customer is 
entitled to such liberal service. It 
is the attitude of these manufac- 
turers that servicing ought to be 
taken out of the hands of the 
salesmen entirely and that is ex- 
actly what a number of them are 
doing. 

In the industrial field the situa- 
tion is quite different. Most in- 
dustrial manufacturers have come 
to the conclusion, as a result of 
years of experience, that the sales- 
man is best situated to service the 
product and maintain good-will 
without, at the same time, sacri- 
ici rofits. 

cing is a mighty important 

any business—it reflects 

on good-will and profits. 

iandled properly it will in- 

both. If mishandled, it de- 

both. I am afraid many 

manufacturers fail to give it the 
time and attention it requires. 

To discuss the subject properly 
we must first refer to the two 
types of selling, so as to analyze 
the two types of salesmen em- 
ployed today. When this is done 


it becomes quite an easy task to 
designate who should do the ser- 
vicing. At the same time it will 
substantiate why those in the gen- 
eral merchandising field have 
found it necessary to take this im- 
portant work out of the hands of 
their salesmen. 

There are two kinds of selling, 
staple and specialty. Briefly, the 
difference between the two kinds 
can be summed up by enumerating 
what specialty selling requires. 

Specialty selling, as a rule, re- 
quires a higher type of salesman, 
because: 


(a) Specialty salesmen must be crea- 
tive aggressive, and persistent. 
hey must be able to create a 
mS for their products through in- 
tensive study of their products and the 
market existing. 


In selling a staple your market 
is created, to a large degree, and 
all that is required of the sales- 
men is to fill this already created 
demand. Specialty selling  re- 
quires the salesman not only to 
create his market but to sell it 
after that—which isn’t very easy. 
Because of the market already ex- 
isting for staples, the manufacturer 
of these products can service them 
with little or no difficulty. But, 
because of no existing market for 
specialties, the salesman can best 
service them after they are in- 
stalled. This may sound para- 
doxical, but let’s follow along. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS ARE 
SPECIALTIES 


Industrial products are special- 
ties and therefore require sales- 
men possessing the ability to 
create markets. In order to do 
this these salesmen must have a 
very thorough knowledge of the 
construction, adaptability and ap- 
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plication of their products. This 
means more or less an engineering 
knowledge of the products so inti- 
mate that the salesman becomes a 
better service man for his installa- 
tions than the designer of the 
equipment could hope to become. 
You see, the salesman after a time 
has installed unit after unit under 
varying conditions and therefore 
has acquired a knowledge of what 
may be expected 
of the product 
under these vary- 
ing conditions. 
When the prod- 
uct fails to deliver 
in one place and 
is doing the job 
under a_ similar 
set of conditions 
elsewhere, the 
salesman is in a 
position to make 
the necessary 
mental compari- 
sons and deter- 
mine exactly what 
is wrong. He can 
pass this infor- 
mation on to the 
home office in an 
intelligent man- 
ner, sufficiently 
convincing to 
prompt the fac- 
tory to make the 
necessary adjust- 
ments without 
further expensive 
investigation. It 
is this broad ex- 
perience the in- 
dustrial salesman acquires in mak- 
ing his various and sundry installa- 
tions that enables him to get a true 
“service slant” that acts as his 
gauge in reaching a decision as to 
whether replacements or service of 
any sort should be rendered gratis, 
or otherwise. This experience 
likewise enables him intelligently 
to present the case to the user 
in a manner that is final and ac- 
ceptable. 

To be sure, exceptions will creep 
in. But only occasionally will an 
unreasonable customer be found 
who demands the unusual. In such 
instances it is usually good busi- 
ness to meet the demands in an 
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effort to turn the user into a 
booster. Seldom will a user abuse 
the privilege. Most of us have 
that inner feeling that tells ys 
when we get something that we 
are not entitled to, and we seldom 
repeat. The man at the factory is 
acquainted with the design and 
construction of his product but 
generally is totally lacking when 
it comes to knowing what can be 
expected of the 
product in opera- 
tion. This is 
natural _ because 
no mind is suf- 
ficiently broad 
to visualize un- 
foreseen difficul- 
ties that arise 
in the field with 
every product. 
This is not so 
with the salesman. 
He has installed 
the units in many 
different _ places, 
has seen them in 
operation under 
many _ different 
conditions, and 
possesses the de- 
sired appreciation 
of what a unit can 
and cannot do. 
Servicing bro- 
ken castings is our 
biggest phase of 
this work. In 


“SERVICING IS A MIGHTY IMPORTANT PART each instance we 
OF ANY BUSINESS—IT 
ON GOOD-WILL AND PROFITS” 


REFLECTS DIRECTLY replace these 


castings without 
a murmur, but 
we do insist that the faulty cast- 
ing be returned to our factory for 
inspection. This is not done to 
check up the user or the salesman 
sanctioning the replacement. It 
is merely a means of checking up 
our engineering department. If a 
certain casting breaks too often 
this indicates that a redesign is 
necessary. Or it may mean that a 
change from cast iron to cast steel, 
or even pressed steel is advisable. 
Rapid wear on any part is also a 
red signal. In fact, every bit of 
servicing is a direct message to 
the designing engineers. 

Here is an example of home 
office servicing that cost the manu- 
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‘Pretty Soft 


HE combination of a rich, 

responsive market and a 
newspaper that blankets that 
market with CONCENTRATED 
HOME CIRCULATION is pretty 
hard to beat. 


an Chicago and the Evening 
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an ss ‘ 
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facturer of a narrow gauge loco- 
motive a mighty good account. A 
customer using four or five of these 
locomotives purchased a new one. 
After two weeks of use, the tires 
of the locomotive indicated that 
they were faulty. This was called 
to the attention of the salesman 
who agreed with the customer and 
immediately wrote his home office 
to that effect. No one from the 
home office came down to see the 
tires nor did they take the sales- 
man’s word for it. Instead, a 
memorandum was sent back ad- 
vising that “it couldn’t be so.” 
Within sixty days’ time it was ap- 
parent that the tires would have 
to be replaced—and again the 
salesman’s attention was called to 
it and once more he wrote a very 
emphatic letter to the house out- 
lining the condition. The same 
casual attention was given to his 
complaint indicating that the house 
was not going to replace these 
tires. Within ninety days they 
were useless and had to be re- 
placed—the manufacturer of this 
locomotive would grant no allow- 
ance on the old tires, even though 
they had only given ninety days’ 


is an instance where 
the salesman knew and the cus- 
tomer knew that the tires were 
bad—and that partial if not entire 
credit was due. Yet, the manu- 
facturer failed to vest sufficient 
confidence in his salesman to make 
the replacement; consequently, a 
booster and a user was lost. This 
customer will require other loco- 
motives from time to time—and it 
is quite obvious that he will switch 
to another make. Had the manu- 
facturer of the locomotive vested 
sufficient confidence in his sales- 
man, he would have made the re- 
placement without any hesitancy— 
and retained a good account. As 
it is, the company has no definite 
servicing policy—the task is as- 
signed to no one—and consequent- 
ly, customers are being lost. 

Let me repeat again the reason 
why manufacturers of industrial 
equipment such as the Barrett- 
Cravens Company, manufacturer 
of lift-trucks and portable ele- 
vators; Durand Steel Locker 
Company; D. W. Onan & Sons, 
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manufacturers of a portable say, 
and others, have designated their 
salesmen as the proper party to 
solve service tangles. These 
salesmen are cognizant of the con- 
ditions existing with each installa- 
tion and through their various ex- 
periences are in better position to 
determine whether or not the 
equipment is giving satisfactory 
service. 


New Refrigeration Account to 
Brooke, Smith & French 


The Norge Corporation, newly or- 
ganized manufacturer of an_ electric 
refrigeration system, has appointed 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, as advertising and 
merchandising counsel. Plans and 
methods to aid in the development of 
Norge distribution and sales volume 
are now being prepared. 

The following are officers and « 
tors of the new corporation: 
McCray, chairman of the 
Howard E. Blood, president; 
Rands, vice-president; . 

Jr., secretary and treasurer. 

tion, the directorate includes 
Young and C. D. Donaven, Detroit, H. 
] Stewart, Kendallville, Ind., and 
John C. Schott, St. Louis. 


Berlin Advertising Agenc) 
Opens New York Office 


Rudolf Mosse, advertising agency of 
Berlin, Germany, has opened an office 
at New York under the name of Rudolf 
Mosse, Inc., to assist American agencies 
to operate in Europe. The Mosse or- 
ganization has thirty-six branch offices 
throughout that continent. 

Paul H. Fassnacht is manager and 
vice-president of the New York office. 
He has been with the Mosse company 
for seven years, the last four years as 
manager of the office at Cologne. 


E. W. Parsons, Vice-President, 
Capehart-Carey 


E. W. Parsons, recently advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, who 
has opened a Chicago office for the Cape 
hart-Carey Corporation, New York 
vertising agency, has been made 
president and Western manager. 

Celester M. Horton, who was 
ciated with Mr. Parsons at the 7ribwne 
has joined his staff. 


New Account for Young and 
Rubicam 


The International Silver Company, 
Meriden Conn., has placed the advertis- 
ing of William Rogers & Son silver 
plate with Young & Rubicam. This ap 
pointment becomes effective January 1, 
1928. The Sterling Divisions of the In- 
ternational company are now handled by 
this agency. 
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New milestones 


mark the road to 
BOSTON 


SOME advertisers never reach the Boston market. 
They start equipped with all the qualifications for suc- 
cess. But somewhere on the way they lose the road 
—the time and energy and money devoted to the prepa- 
ration and the launching of a fine campaign secure 
indifferent results because they have been misdirected. 

Yet the road to successful advertising in Metropolitan 
Boston is unusually easy to find and follow. The very 
fact that it is different marks it more clearly. The 
advertiser who studies Boston before his newspapers 
are selected sets foot at once upon this road: if his 
choice is guided by the knowledge gained, each dollar 
spent for advertising will bring the maximum return 
in business. 

Study of Boston and its people will disclose two, 
milestones which infallibly mark the way to profitable 
advertising in the Boston market. The first one is the 
fact that Boston’s people are divided into two great 
groups. The second is that each Boston paper is built 
to reach one or the other of these groups—not both. 

This phenomenon of a divided population has always 
marked Boston apart from other cities. From birth 
its citizens are so influenced by sentiment, association 
and environment that they inevitably become a part 
of one group or the other. And so different—so clearly 
marked are the preferences of the people in these two 
groups that no Boston newspaper can be so conducted 
as to satisfy both. 

Complete coverage of the Boston market demands 
that both groups of Boston’s people be effectively 
reached. Because the Herald-Traveler has no counter- 
part among all the Boston papers its circulation repre- 
sents a market which no other paper can reach. 

These are the facts that will direct you to successful 
advertising in Boston. To see the picture completely, 
to understand the value of the Herald-Traveler circu- 
lation as a potential market for your product you must 
realize that the Herald-Traveler alone can reach one 
group—and that the more important—of Boston’s 
population. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg. and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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The National Re-Building 
Campaign Selects a Typ- 


ical Main Street House 


The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE launches the 
National Re-Building Campaign with the selection 
of a representative Main Street house for its im- 
portant re-modeling experiment. This slightly old- 
fashioned house is typical of millions of others that 
await re-modeling, re-decoration, and re-furnish- 
ing. The educational campaign announced by The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE has already 
awakened great interest among its readers. More 
than 1,650,000 families will follow the progress of 
this re-modeling experiment through the pages of 
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Dixon, Illinois— 
Scene of the Household Magazine's Re-Building Project. 


this foremost Main Street publication. Many man- 


ufacturers are cooperating in the effort to prove the 


wisdom and economy of modernizing existing 
homes. With the cessation of the building boom 


the National Re- Building Campaign becomes a 
markét- building project of supreme importance. 
Further information is at the disposal of advertis- 


ing agencies and home products manufacturers. 


Te HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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the fellow 

who used to 

buy the city hall 
from engaging 
strangers 1s now 
purchasing one 
paper buys to “cover’ 
metropolitan markets 
and though 

it does keep 

money in circulation 
it puts circulation 

in a false light— 
The Detroit Times 
delivers only to 

part of the population. 


] 














Adventures in Printers’ Ink 


The Price of Popularity for a Country Newspaper Is Hard Work— 
But It has Its Humorous Side 


By the Editor of a Country Newspaper 


W HAT would have happened, 
I wonder, if one of these 
old-time,  pistol-toting,  slouch- 
hatted and long-tail coated editors 
had met with an experience that 
came to me the other day? I 
wonder ! 
ike Hampton, a middle-aged 
a good advertiser, called me 
his store, and, picking up 
per published in a neighbor- 
illage, pointed to an article 
it the town arising to the emer- 
presented by a_hard-road 
n—stating they would have 
istle harder, because farmers 
ld travel a greater distance and 
tition would be keener. 
“That’s a good story,” said 
“vou ought to reprint it 
it would wake ’em up.” 
took the paper and glanced 
story. It had been “lifted” 
from our paper, and I told 
nerchant so, but. he said I 
was mistaken. I telephoned the 
fice and had a paper sent up, 
and laid both on the counter, 
pointing to the story in our paper 
vhich was identical with the one 
in the village paper. Jake satis- 
fed himself this was so, and 
urned on me. 
“Then why didn’t you give him 
credit for it?” the demanded. 
edit thunderation !” I 
ed. “Why didn’t he give 
credit? We printed it two 
ks before he did,” and I 
d to the date lines. 
s held him for a moment, 
then he came back with the 
rejoinder : 
ell, I guess he knew you 
it from some other paper.” 
society woman became very 
angry at us for getting her name 
wrong in some local event, and 
sent in this ultimatum: “If you 
can't get my name right I wish 
you'd leave it out after this.” 
We left it out. Never again 
did her name appear in our paper, 
uder any circumstance. We 


might violate rules prohibiting 
murder, robbery and house-break- 
ing, but we never violated that 
rule. 

The lady chose the opposition 
paper as. her publicity vehicle. 
Her name was in print there 


Courtesy Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


“NEXT THE DOCTOR HELD UP A BOTTLE OF 
HIS MEDICINE AND NAMED MANY THINGS 
IT WAS GOOD FOR. Ss 


nearly every day, and we looked 
closely, hoping to see a misprint 
some time, but they had learned 
their lesson, I guess. The lady 
had so much in about her social 
activities that we judged she was 
writing them up herself. There 
were more ornate and _ flowery 
expressions than a reporter would 
use. 

As most people know, it’s the 
rule of the newspapers that all 
writers attach their names to their 
communications, so there will be 
an authority to call on in case any 
statement is challenged. But the 
names are not printed. 
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One day the other paper had an 
unusually long story of an event 
at Mrs. —————’s residence. It 
abounded in _ adjectives. The 
hostess was “smartly dressed” and 
“graciously received the guests,” 
“the decorations were most artis- 
tic,” and the “repast was excel- 
lent.” It ran that way all through 
the long story, and at the bottom 
was the lady’s name in full! 

It turned out the proof had 
never been read, and the lino- 
typer didn’t know about the rule 
to cut out the name of the writer. 
of such communications. 

A dark-featured man, wearing 
his hair long, came in to have an 
advertisement inserted. He ex- 
plained he was “the Indian doc- 
tor,” and that his wagon would 
arrive later that day. Then he 
would give a “free musical en- 
tertainment” on the square, make 
a little talk and sell his medicine. 
The copy he handed me was full 
of extravagant statements about 


what his medicine would do. He 
claimed, in the copy, that it would 
cure many diseases I knew to be 
I pointed this out to 


incurable. 
him. 

“Then you refuse my advertise- 
ment, sir?” he indignantly asked. 

“You'll have to cut out those 
cure-all statements if we run it,” 
I told him. 

He stalked out muttering sav- 
agely. The day of the doctor’s 
visit, after both papers had gone 
to press, some bills were scat- 
tered around town, headed: “Free 
Speech Denied!” 

The bill went on to say that 
Doctor Geronimosky’s advertise- 
ment having been refused by the 
local papers, he was forced to 
take this means to let the people 
know he was in town with his 
healing medicine; that he had paid 
up his license, and now it was up 
to the good people of this town 
to say whether an honest practi- 
tioner of medicine could be denied 
the right of a hearing. Those 
who believed in the right of the 
citizen to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” would be 
well entertained if they came down 
to the square that evening. 

It would appear that he had 
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been terribly abused, and I Judged 
the way he aired his STievance 
would bring out an _ immense 
crowd, 

The night of the show I went 
over to the square. One whale 
of a crowd surrounded the medi- 
cine man’s gaudy wagon. A negro 
was picking a banjo and _ yelling 
out some song. The doctor sat 
in dignified silence until his under- 
study had pounded out three or 
four pieces. Then he got up and 
began to talk about the right of 
free speech, the Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
the rights they vested in the citi- 
zen, finishing with a_ withering 
denunciation of the local papers 
for refusing his advertisement 
after he had paid his license and 
satisfied every demand. 

The crowd cheered. He had 
them with him to a man. 

Next the doctor held up a bottle 
of his medicine, and named many 
things it was good for, but I 
noticed he mentioned none of the 
mortal diseases he had in his copy. 
We might have been tempted to 
print such claims as he made to 
the crowd. 

The doctor didn’t have to talk 
long on the medicine part. He 
had won the crowd when he told 
about the “injustice” done him, 
and everybody was ready with 
the money when the doctor and 
his helper began setting out the 
bottles. There was another piece 
by the banjo player, and the show 
was over. It had made a fine 
clean up. 

I stopped the medicine man as 
he was leaving. 

“Look here Doc,” I said, “why 
didn’t you write out your adver- 
tisement like you talked tonight? 
We might have printed that, you 
know.” 

The medicine man grinned. 

“But that wouldn’t have got me 
anywhere,” he explained. “Let's 
go across the street and get a 
glass of lemonade.” 

The price of popularity for a 
country newspaper is work—hard, 
persistent work. You must get 
in the local stuff, lots of it. By 
attaching a Charles Dickens of 
a Walter Scott to the staff you 
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A Notable 4 Months’ 
Record 


OR the first four months of this year, 
THE WORLD, THE SUNDAY WORLD 
and THE EVENING WORLD added a 
notable chapter to the newspaper 
history of New York, in the shape 
of the following circulation records, 
with the corresponding gains over 
the same months last year: 


THE SIX-DAY WORLD 

Net Net 

Circulation Gain 
January 318,762 32,598 
February 319,281 37,409 
March 319,243 39,331 
April 324,921 42,275 


THE SUNDAY WORLD 


January 591,773 4,311 
February 608,533 14,442 
March 605,529 12,014 
April 590,184 15,721 
(Note iny recession in Sunday circulation is a seasonal 


reacti shared by all papers The best gauge is comparison 
with th wresponding period last year.) 


THE EVENING WORLD 


January 304,318 15,976 
February 301,604 13,586 
March 308,614 16,466 
April 316,923 19,730 


The seven-day average net circulation of 
THE WORLD for the month of April was 
360,289 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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wouldn’t create a ripple. But a 
lively lad with two good legs, and 
a willingness to use them, is worth 
his weight in gold. The readers 
of country newspapers take the 
editorial department as a _ small 
boy does his Saturday night bath 

a deference to convention, but 
of no earthly use. But a story 
about Bill Jones falling off a 
roof, and spraining his arm or 
something, is big news read with 
eager interest all along the street. 
A local divorce case, though the 
allegations are mild, is always a 
big sensation. 

But the biggest thing of all is 
a wedding, when the parties are 
well-known, and a bit the other 
side of middle age. Everybody 
knows it is going to happen sooner 
or later. The people of the neigh- 
borhood are all volunteer detec- 
tives, and they see in every move- 
ment an indication of the happy 
day. When Uncle Jerry Dawson, 
a white-haired patriarch living out 
near the edge of town, began call- 
ing on the widow Kate Wentz, 
the neighborhood put him under 
a surveillance that would have 
done credit to Scotland Yard. 
Knowing our paper was interested, 
the people out there would call 
us up every day and notify us 
to be on the lookout—“the wed- 
ding will occur tomorrow, sure.” 

But in every case it was a false 
alarm. Of course our reporter 
went out to see Uncle Jerry about 
his approaching happiness, but all 
the information obtained was: 
“When I get ready to do a fool 
trick like that I'll let you know.” 

Finally the people concluded 
Uncle Jerry was a gay deceiver, 
and that he wasn’t going to get 
married at all. Then came the 
startling news from the recorder 
that the old gentleman had bought 
his license! There was no more 
evading, and the reporter went 
out again. A picture was taken 
of the soon-to-be. happy couple, 
and then the reporter told Uncle 
Jerry he wanted a sketch of his 
life—some of the important events. 
But Uncle Jerry was like the 
vast majority—about all he could 
tell the reporter was that he had 
been born, lived to a green old 
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age and hoped to die a good man 

It rather bothered him that he 
couldn’t think just at that mo. 
ment of anything that stood out, 
so the reporter took what he had 
and wrote up his story. 

The paper was on the press 
that afternoon, and the big ma- 
chine was roaring out the edition 
when the telephone called. Uncle 
Jerry, a bit excited, was at the 
other end. 

“Have you gone to press?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, but is there anything im- 
portant?” 

“Yes, very important! I 
something I want in.” 

I called down to the press room 
and had the machine stoppe: 

“Now, Uncle Jerry, what 
I asked. “Remember we’r 
big hurry.” 

“T know, I know, but your 
porter was asking me about 
events in my life.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“I forgot the big thing—I wish 
you could get this in—it won't 
make much.” 

“Let it come.” 

“Well, last year I caught the 
biggest fish that ever came out 
of the Chariton river!” 

There came a call for the editor 
one afternoon, but as he was out, 
Tom Peters, our advertising man, 
picked up the receiver. Entirel 
unacquainted with the nice points 
of our editorial policy, he was 
the last man on earth to have 
been asked the question that came 
in a feminine voice over the wire 

“When some member of th 
family dies is it proper to print 
in the paper a card of thanks: 

Tom answered in his grim 
practical manner : 

“Sure, if that’s 
feel about it.” 


the way you 


Joins Cleveland “Plain Dealer’ 


John Scott, with the former C! 


Times, has joined the national adver 
tising department of the Clevela: "la 
Dealer. 


Printing Firms Merge 
Berkowitz & Proper and The 
Press, Inc., New York printer 
combined. The name of the merged bus! 
nesses will be A, Preper and Staff, Inc 
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WHAT—WH Y—WHEN 
HOW—WHERE—WHO 


These are Kipling’s 
six serving men, who 
are working for the 
readers of Success 
Magazine. 


A reader says: Your 
magazine seems to 
be living up to the 
only justification 
anybody or anything 
has for enduring, in 
carrying out the 
guiding principle, 
“T serve.” 


q ns Future of the Jew,” 7 


Rabbi Wise—in the June issue. 


SOCCESS 


MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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For April-the 


Sun papers 
Baltimore 


(Morning--Evening--Sunday) 


Carried 


% 


of the total 
advertising lineage 
published in Baltimore 
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The Circulation of the Sunpapers 
Daily—Morning and Evening 


252,760 


Sunday 


198,382 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery "Bank Bldg., 110 BH. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Do you know of another busi- 
ness with a daily turnover ? 
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VERY business ex- 

ecutive can readily 
appreciate the financial 
stability of a three mil- 
lion dollar business that 
has a daily turnover and 
is on a cash basis. 


The dairy industry, agri- 
culture’s largest enter- 
prise, is in exactly that 
situation. The dairy- 
man’s crop of milk is har- 
vested and sold every 24 
hours. His income is 
uniform and _ regular 
throughout the year— 


and it comes to him in 
cash. 


These facts are not new 
to the advertising execu- 
tive who has analyzed 
the farm market. They 
enable him to reach the 
better class and more 
prosperous farm families 
without waste by select- 
ing the media that goes 
to the rich dairying com- 
munities of the country. 


Selecting the best farm 
families and the leading 
communities automati- 
cally selects the adver- 
tising medium— 


Dairy Farmer 





“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


Advertising Offices: 


Des Mornes New Yorx 


Sr. Lovts 


Kansas City 


Cuicaco San Francisco 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Newspaper Illustrations Profit 
by Dramatic Scenarios 


Echoes of the News and of the World’s Rapid-Fire Incidents Lend 
Desirable Color to Newspaper Campaigns 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


D . F. C. MORSE, of the Na- 
tional Park-to-Park Highway 
Association, stood on the rim of 
the Grand Canyon and threw a 
Parker Duofold fountain-pen into 
the “rock-lined abyss.” In_ its 
swiit descent, it “bounded from 
the sharp rocks repeatedly. Then 
it hurtled far out, and dropped 
from sight.” 

In illustrating this unusual 
scene for an advertisement of the 
Parker Pen Company, an artist 
created the type of advertising 
picture which makes for ideal 
newspaper “copy.” The news col- 
umns, for the most part, teem 
with human drama, the unusual, 
the exciting episode. Newspaper 
readers have grown to expect 
such atmosphere. 

In this particular advertise- 
ment’s headline, this same swift- 
moving pace is sustained: “Over 
the Rim of Grand Canyon. He 
Threw this Pen.and it Struck Un- 
harmed On the Jagged Rocks a 
Half Mile Below.” 

“Dr. Morse and his com- 
according to the copy, 
compelled to descend a 

seven-mile trail to re- 
cover it.’ But the pen was un- 
harmed. Thus the advertiser 
stages the story of an unbreakable 
fountain pen. 

The illustration, as in many of 
the Parker compositions, was 
made up of practically every de- 
sirable ingredient: The tiny fig- 
ure high on the Canyon’s rim, the 
sharp declevity of rock, the distant 
vista of mountains, and the dotted 
line which indicated the tumbling 
fall of the pen. Here was action, 


~ 99 
panions, 
“were 
winding 


nusual setting and a practical 

ig demonstration. 

t it must be admitted that 
here was a product around which 

uch melodramatic action could 


ordinarily be staged. It might 


well seem to call for the most 
placid of home and office episodes. 
The advertiser himself must 
search out the unexpected in pic- 
ture material, manufacturing it, if 
necessary, in order to give a 
newspaper campaign the required 
“color.” 





Over the Rim ot Grand Canyon 


He Threw this Pen and it Strack Unhermed 
On the Jagged Rocks « Half Mile Below 











INTERESTING AND DRAMATIC THEMES ARE 
USED AS SUBJECTS FOR MANY OF THE 
PARKER ADVERTISEMENTS 


In every product there is this 
opportunity, seldom on the surface 
and, as likely as not, demanding 
special “staged” material. On 
crowded Fifth Avenue, the Parker 
company arranged for another 
strikingly unusual demonstration. 
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As a bus came along, a man 
stepped suddenly from the side- 
walk and threw a fountain pen 
beneath the front wheel nearest 
him. People stopped to see what 
it all meant. The driver was not 
a little amazed. A photographer, 
strategically positioned, snapped 
the scene just as the bus wheel 
rolled over the pen. 

From this photograph, a pen 
and ink drawing 
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works with a pen over a silver- 
print, or when he pantographs 
photographic copy and finishes it 
in any way he selects, much of 
the authentic detail of the camera 
is preserved. The advertiser is privi- 
leged to say beneath such pictures, 
in italics: “from a photograph.” 
Where there is action there is 
visual interest. It is a _ point 
which can’t be denied and which 
applies very spe- 





was made, and 
later used in news- 
paper space as still 
another point in 
favor of a prod- 
uct that was stur- 
dily built. 

It is easy enough 
to produce drama 
and action for cer- 
tain products which 
invite that atmos- 
phere, but it is body 
something else 
again to create it 
when the article is 
modestly unassum- 


So easy to prevent 
odor now 


yt tytn 
wilet soap that purthes pores 


cifically to news- 
paper illustrations, 
where the very 
character of the 
advertising medium 
is one of action, 
thrill and the sen- 
sational scenes of 
life. 

But if such il- 
lustrations have the 
“faked look” they 
are by no means 
as valuable to the 
advertiser as when 
authenticity is writ- 
ten across their 





ing and undramatic. 
That is where the 
genius of the ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment must assert 


face. The camera 
can be of great as- 
sistance, therefore, 
in this respect. 
Police —_permis- 
sion was gained, 





itself. 

Recently, two 
steel workers 
climbed upon a 
girder and it was 
slowly started on 
its skyward jour- 
ney, up the side of 
a building in the 
course of construc- 
tion. It was a thrilling moment 
and was a thrilling scene to the 
people in the street below, who 
stopped, fascinated. As in the case 
of the pen drama, a photographer 
was present to register the facts of 
the case. His print was used as the 
basis of an exciting illustration 
for an insurance company; one 
of a series in which the perils of 
everyday life and of various pro- 
fessions, were discussed. 

Why the photograph? Because, 
although a line illustration is em- 
ployed, the authenticity of the 
camera is desirable in campaigns 
of this character. When the artist 


PHOTOGRAPHS GIVE A TOUCH OF and 
AUTHENTICITY TO SUCH NEWSPAPER signs of a recent 


ADVERTISEMENTS AS THIS 


not long ago, for 
a woman to cook 
a meal on a coun- 
try town street. It 
was a cold day 
there were 


snow on the ground. 
She appeared in a 
neat apron, and, before a kerosene 
stove of a modern type, set about 
making soup, roasting a chicken, 
baking biscuits and indulging in 
other culinary activities. Very 
naturally, a crowd congregated 
Here was a new idea; something 
not customarily seen. Whatever 
did it mean? And in winter, too! 
But the advertiser was merely 
setting out to demonstrate and to 
illustrate that this stove, with its 
patented devices, was not affected 
by winds, weather and extraneous 
environment. It went right ahead 
doing its work, just the same 
As used in Western papers, the 
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Jacksonville 
a World Port 


URING 1926 Jack- 

sonville’s Foreign 
Commerce amounted to 
$22,316,854.00. This in- 
cluded exports and imports 
to and from forty-five 
different foreign countries, 
among which the leading 
ones were Brazil, England, 
Germany, Argentine, 
Holland, Belgium, Dutch 
East Indes, Porto Rico, 
Canada, Chile and Italy. 


The grand total of all the 
vessels entering and clearing 


the Port of Jacksonville in 1926 
in both foreign and domestic 
commerce was 2753, and the 
net tonnage passing through 
the port was 5,761,008. Ex- 
ports and imports were almost 
equal in tonnage. 


Jacksonville is not only an 
important and fast growing 
world port, but is also the 
chief distributing point of 
Florida and the center of a 
rich market for advertised 
products. This market can be 
most efficiently reached by ad- 
vertising in Florida’s largest 
newspaper— 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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picture was one which attracted 
very wide attention. 

The majority of newspaper 
illustrations in the past have been 
unusually passive, due, in some 
measure, to the fact that so many 
of the subjects did not appear to 
permit of the sensational. 

All this is undergoing a change. 
Ideas are found for copy which 
permit the artist and the photog- 
rapher far more latitude. They 
can introduce action because 
scenarios of that character are 
supplied to them. 

The current newspaper cam- 
paign in behalf of Chateau Fron- 
tenac is an excellent example of 
the extent to which action, and 
the dash and zip of youth can in- 
fluence a newspaper series. 

The displays have all the pul- 
sating rush of a toboggan shoot- 
ing down hill at tremendous speed, 
or a ski-jumper vaulting skyward, 
at sensational altitudes. There is 
nothing tame, nothing reserved. 
The advertising has pronounced 
“movement” which is in accord 
with the spirit of the medium em- 
ployed. 

“Newspaper advertising,’ de- 
clares one advertiser, “should, I 
believe, so far as possible, take its 
theme from the tempo of the 
news. News is filled with life, 
with flavor, with romance and 
with considerable movement. It 
is seldom stationary. 

“If we can’t put this sense of 
movement in our illustrations and 
the copy which accompanies them, 
we wait until an inspiration comes, 
despite the fact that in our maga- 
zine and booklet advertising we 
quiet down considerably. It is 
our firm conviction that if news- 
paper advertising is to successfully 
compete with the rush and interest 
of ‘news,’ it must contain many 
of these lively qualities. 

“Even when we show only the 
package in a campaign, we inject 
life into all backgrounds. One 
series featured seasonable outdoor 
sports, but the artist accepted only 
situations that teemed with 
suspense, as when a polo pony 
was taking a header, or an auto- 
mobile on the curved bowl of the 
track seemed just ready to turn 
over.” 
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A campaign of pictures for an 
antiseptic staged many scenes of 
dramatic accident, in home and 
business houses, from the moment 
when a small child, playing with 
matches, suddenly fell beneath a 
blaze of flames, to the facto: 
hand, injured by a liquid flash f 
hot metal in the gloom of a foun- 
dry. 

As translated into dry brush 
illustrations for newspaper use, 
these episodes were newsy and 
interest-arousing. They possessed 
the qualities essential -to readers’ 
attention. 

The more docile and unpreten- 
tious the product, the more neces- 
sary it is to find interest-bearing, 
action illustrations, and this is a 
point which users of newspaper 
space today are discovering. 

Here is a picture of two men in 
a canoe. They have been shoot- 
ing the rapids but something has 
gone wrong, and the little, frail 
craft is overturned, precipitating 
its passengers into a boiling mael- 
strom of dangerous water. 

There is a tiny insert of the 
same two men, at supper that 
night, in camp. The product ad- 
vertised is coffee, and the text 
tells a very thrilling story of the 
accident, the rescue and the joy 
which a piping pot of coffee 
brought to those drenched un- 
fortunates. 

The newspaper is a gatherer of 
the drama of life and when . 
vertising art follows this lead, 
is likély to hold its specific tod 
of readers. 


Death of A. G. McCormick 


Augustus Guy McCormick, president 
of the McCormick-Armstrong Press, 
Wichita, Kans., died recently at that 
city. He was fifty-four years old. He 
established his own printing company in 
1901 and in 1912 merged his plant with 
that of H. Armstrong. Mr: McCor 
mick was also president of the McCor 
mick-Mathers Company, school supplies 


Electric Auto-Lite Has Record 
Quarter 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company, [o- 
ledo, Willys Light farm lighting plants, 
reports net profits for the first quarter of 
1927 of $775,949, after charges but be- 


fore Federal taxes. rnings for this 
quarter were greater than for any 
quarter in the history of the compacy 
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The PREMIER 
ROTOGRAVURE 
SECTION 


OUR ADVERTISEMENT in The New York 

Times Rotogravure Picture Section goes 
into the homes of far more than 650,000 
purchasers—a vast body of readers of the high- 
est quality, of substantial buying power. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in the Rotogravure 
Picture Section appears in the part of the Sun- 
day edition sure to attract every member of 
the family. The Times Wide World news 
photographic service collects the best and latest 
pictures from all the world. Reader interest 
is strong. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in The Times Roto- 
gravure Picture Section shares in the reader 
confidence established and maintained by The 
Times careful censorship. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in The Times Roto- 
gravure Picture Section appears in the most 
powerful advertising medium in the richest 
market in the world. 


i 


The New Pork Times 
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About New Orleans and 


THE CARBONITE LABORATORIES-INC 





285 MADISON AVENUE: NEW YORK 


Mr. Roland Ladreyt, 

National Advertising Manager, 
The Times-Picayune, 

New Orleans, La. 

Dear Mr. Ladreyt: 


After careful analysis of various markets and relative 
dominance of newspapers throughout the country, we se- 
lected New Orleans as our test market for advertising of 
Carbonite, deciding to use The Times-Picayune exclu- 
sively. 


We knew that there had been several failures previous 
to Carbonite in the South and that we would encounter 
some prejudice to a carbon remover for this reason and 
that our job in establishing Carbonite in your market 
would not be an easy one. However, Carbonite has gone 
over in the New Orleans market in wonderful shape and 
results have exceeded our most optimistic hopes and we 
were able to complete distribution not only in New Or- 
leans but in Louisiana, Mississippi and parts of Texas and 
Alabama within a period of thirty days, and are now begin- 
ing to receive many re-orders from the largest distributors. 


The Times-Picayune played a very important part in 
our accomplishment. Before we entered this market your 
Merchandising Department furnished us with a report on 
the market and distributing situation, and the co-operation 
extended to us in acquainting the dealers with our adver- 
tising plans proved to be of great assistance. Response to 
our advertising in The Times-Picayune was noted not only 
in the city of New Orleans but throughout the territory. 
The influence of The Times-Picayune is indeed far-reach- 
ing. We received inquiries through mail from  severd 
Southern states which resulted in good connections. When 
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the New Orleans Market 


we called on dealers in Louisiana, Mississippi, East Texas 
and Alabama, we found that they invariably knew about 
Carbonite from reading our advertising in The Times-Pica- 
yune and the work of our sales force was made much 
easier. 

After personally covering the New Orleans trading 
territory, we are convinced that it offers an excellent field 
and advertisers are fortunate in being able to use exclu- 
sively a paper like The Times-Picayune that thoroughly 
covers this territory as well as the city of New Orleans. 

You may feel free to refer to us anyone planning to 
enter the New Orleans market and we will be more than 
glad to give them the benefit of our experience in opening 
your market. 

Assuring you of our appreciation for your assistance, 
we are, Yours very truly, 

THE CARBONITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


By Vice-Pres. 





What The Times-Picayune has done 
for Carbonite it can do for the 
product nearest YOUR bank account 


Che Gimes-Picayune 
—=—=V_IN NEW ORLEANS OO 
Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Lue preference 


of New Englanders for the Boston 
Sunday Advertiseris so pronounced 
as to place it in a class by itself. 


The Sunday Advertiser offers a mar- 
ket—49% greater than that offered 
by the Sunday Post—57% greater 
than that offered by the Sunday 
Globe—and more than four times 
the size of the market offered by the 
Sunday Herald. 





The gain for the year ending March 
31 was more than three times that 
of the other Boston Sunday papers 
combined 


—and the milline rate is still lower 


Paper Circulation Milline 
Sunday Advertiser 523,438 1.43 
Sunday Post 350,627 1.57 
Sunday Globe 333,452 1.65 
Sunday Herald 127,068 3.15 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 



































Why Don’t You Pay More Atten- 
tion to My Inquiries Pr 


Still Another “Ultimate Consumer’ Complains about the Slipshod Way 
Manufacturers Answer His Requests for Information 


By Warren R. Gibbs 


End-of-the-Road Ranch, Los Gatos, California 


OME years ago we had a man 

working on our farm who was 
likely to greet me in the morning 
with the remark, “I been ‘figgin’ 
since last night that the reason the 
cows don’t give more milk is so 
and Much of the time he 
was “figgin” why things did or did 
not happen. So I dropped into the 
same habit. 

For some 


” 
so. 


time I have been 
“fggin” just why many firms 
handle inquiries in the manner 
they do. But I must confess that 


I am still at loss for a reason. 
So I am asking 
do it?” 

It may be my experiences stand 
alone but the same thing has hap- 
pened with too many firms for 


“Why do. they 


me to believe it. If I did not 
realize that such things cost these 
firms much time and trouble and 
money the methods they use would 
be laughable. Why manufacturers 
will engage first-class advertising 
agencies to write and handle their 
advertising, will cause an adver- 
tisement to be written and re- 
written to make it read exactly 
right, will investigate mediums 
with magnifying glasses, and will 
do everything possible to make 
their copy pull, and then for some 
unknown reason throw this all 
away is certainly beyond my 
“figgin. 

I am one of those at the re- 
ceiving end of your work. I am 
one of those who read your per- 
fect English, I am “consumer 
acceptance” or “customer wanted” 
or whatever you wish to term me. 
All your advertising is written 
down or up to me, I cost you 
lots of money. I cause you lots 
of thought. I make you work 
overtime. You do everything in 
your power to get me to take the 
first step in writing to ask what 
your goods cost, how they are 
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made, where they may be pur- 
chased. I must say that you do 
the first part well, I get enthused, 
I do write, and then what hap- 
pens? 

Here are two examples of what 
has happened. 

Exhibit A. We have a farm in 
the East. Several of the winters 
in the last few years, however, 
have been spent in California. 
While in the West, the many 
magazines and farm papers to 
which we subscribe reach us there. 
I have ample time to read and to 
make plans for the coming season. 
Then is the time I try to figure 
what we shall want and need. 
During the winter, I am a first- 
class “receptive nrospect.” 

So, during these months, it is 
usual for me to write many firms 
about many things. This is the 
time I make timid inquiries about 
the goods that are being adver- 
tised. Naturally, from many firms 
I get the information for which 
I ask. It is seldom, however, I 
get exactly the information about 
which I write. And in many cases 
this is what happens. 


EAST IS NOT WEST 


In my inquiry I state as plainly 
as possible that our farm is in the 
East and I give its location. I 
tell the factory or dealer that I 
want data on the machine or the 
goods delivered there and not in 
California. Several times it has 
been perfectly evident that the 
person who handled my letter has 
taken one “look at the heading, 
called out “Miss X send this man 
Form 918A” and tossed the letter 
to some stenographer. So in the 
course of ten days to a month, 
depending upon the condition of 
the neighboring golf course and 
the number of conferences, I get 
a Wehster worded, nicely typed 
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letter. Sometimes it is “Dear 
friend”; sometimes it starts off, 
“You are one of .he few”; some- 
times it has the personal touch, 
such as “Our president welcomed 
with glee your letter”; sometimes 
it is the coldly formal “We beg 
to acknowledge,” and sometitnes it 
will be a letter printed in black 
with the address filled in with 
purple. There will be several cute 
inserts displaying the printer’s art. 
Along will come a catalog mainly 
composed of retouched halftones 
and a picture of a factory stretch- 
ing for blocks and blocks into the 
far distance. And the letter? 
Well, the letter will give me com- 
plete information as to where ,the 
goods may be purchased in San 
Francisco and Seattle and Los 
Angeles with, sometimes, the prices 
laid down in California. Do 
write again? I do not. 

This happened so many times 
that last winter I wrote the in- 
formation regarding the location 
of our farm, in red. Did this 
make any difference? In some 
cases it did help a little but I 
can remember one firm at least 
that sent back the usual California 
information, 

I might understand the reason 
for this deadly form letter habit 
if the article advertised sold for 
a few cents or dollars but when 
the selling cost of the appliance 
runs over a hundred dollars it 
seems that an inquiry should have 
individual attention. 

Exhibit B. Last year I wanted 
some goods that are out of the 
ordinary run. I located a source 
and sent for the catalog. It being 
a special catalog, the cost was 
25 cents which I gladly sent. 
I had no acknowledgment. (And 
by the way, acknowledgments 
seem out of fashion except 
with the mail-order firms. Effi- 
ciency, I guess.) After enough 
time had elapsed for. me to hear 
regarding the matter, I wrote 
again. No answer. Again in a 
few days I wrote. Again no an- 
swer. About this time I began 
to get interested and every few 
days I would write. In all I think 
I wrote six times and never did 
get an answer. One day, after 
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about all “customer desire” had 
been eliminated from my system, 
I received three catalogs at once! 
What probably happened w2s that 
the printer had failed to deliver a 
batch of catalogs and a simp 
postal would have told me of the 
fact. But nobody ever thought 
of that. 

These are exceptional cases but 
there have been plenty nearly as 
bad. I can remember the tine we 
wanted to put in a water system 
after having driven a well. | 
wrote to a firm making pumps and 
storage tanks, etc., and gave them 
complete information as to depth 
of well, flow per minute, distance 
to house, amount of storage de 
sired, in fact all the data possible. 
What was their reply? You need 
not guess. Here it is: “We have 
your letter of such and such a 
date. Enclosed you will find a 
blank form which kindly fill out 
giving the data required and we 
will’ be glad to make a quotation 
on your requirements.” And the 
information they desired was ex- 
actly what I had already sent 
them. 

Off-hand, I should say that 
about 50 per cent of the re- 
plies are what might be termed 
“sloppy.” If a few executives 
were to address inquiries to their 
own firms I think some of them 
would see a great light in the 
heavens. 


THE DEADLY FORM LETTER 


Much of the trouble may easily 
be traced to the deadly form letter. 
I will gladly admit that a steady 
stream of inquiries is bound to 
have a sameness that will almost 
reduce a writer to something des- 
perate. But if the man who han- 
dles such work will sometimes 
close his eyes and attempt to vist- 
alize the beginnings of these letters 
I believe he can bring them vividly 
to life and make his answer fit 
the letter. 

It is certainly a pleasure to write 
and to purchase from some firms. 
Especially do I remember a ctr 
tain large company which is 4 
large advertiser. I wanted to try 
some of their paint advertised for 
inside use, but I needed only 3 
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‘age de- - 
possible i The Changing Map of 
| Industry + by/romgS Paull 


Mass Retailing Here - And 
To Stay ~ by Edward A Filene 


« & Progress Rides in on 
Rubber Tires by Charles P. Cushing 
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Stimulating ° | 
“It has been my privilege to be a reader of | 
_ Nation’s Business from its inception. You 
have caught the spirit of American Business,” 
—WINDSOR T. WHI Ci 
Viteo Matar 
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small amount. I knew no dealer 
near me. Finally, I wrote them 
one day, telling them I wished 
but a few cans and knew that it 
was a nuisance to them. I re- 
ceived a nicely written letter and 
my little order was handled as if 
it were a carload lot. The paint 
proved exactly what I wanted. 

Later, I wanted paint for an- 
other purpose and the first prov- 
ing so excellent I wrote to the 
same firm stating my wants and 
asking them if they made such 
paint, though I knew they did 
not extensively advertise it, if at 
all. They recommended one of 
their lines. Again I ordered and 
again the paint was what I wanted. 
None of my orders has been large 
and, I expect, they have made little 
profit on my total direct business. 
But today their paint is used when- 
ever we need paint. 

Last year I sent across the con- 
tinent and had it shipped for use 
on our place in the West. Always 
the same clean-cut answer to: my 
letters and the same businesslike 
way in handling orders. Here is 
where they have been well repaid. 
I have “touted” that firm and its 
paints to every friend until I have 
made several try it out in their 
factories and in their homes. I 
have reference to the U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company. 

During the last few years we 
have bought flower seeds in Eng- 
land. The way in which these 
firms handle orders is a revelation. 
First there is a pleasant acknowl- 
edgment. Then the seeds arrive 
well packed. Then comes the in- 
voice and it does bear the caption 
“tear this off and send with your 
remittance, your cancelled check is 
enough receipt.” Not at all. One 
sends his remittance and a nicely 
worded receipt comes back thank- 
ing one for the favor of filling 
the order. 

Applesauce? Maybe. But there 
is much worse food than good 
applesauce. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimball 


The Tarentum, Pa., Valley Daily 
News, has appointed Lindenstein-Kim- 
ball, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
its national advertising representative, 
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Color Correctness—A Process 
of Experimentation 


Cueney BrorHers 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in your issue of April 2) 
by Alex hs president of Strong, 
Hewat & Co., Inc., on the importance of 
color in merchandise touches a ve: Vital 
phase of merchandising. Too much 
cannot said on the importance of 
color as a buying incentive, avd the 
manufacturers who have hrewd 
enough to use the idea have been amply 
repaid. I doubt if there is a case on 
record of a manufacturer adopting the 
use of color and then discontinuing it 
later because it was not effective. 

There is just one point, however, 
which Mr. Walker did not touch upon, 
which is the keynote of the whole mat- 
ter. Just using color is not enough. 
One must study the problem and use 
the af ag wd correct euler. This precise 
color is hard to find because there are 
few guiding rules and one must go 
through a laborious process of experi- 
menting and trying out. 

Color is, of course, enormously impor- 
tant to Cheney Bros., because it is our 
principal stock in trade. No matter how 
fine the quality of a fabric is, the wrong 
color makes it practically useless. Color 
correctness is undoubtedly a less serious 
matter for the manufacturer of automo 
biles and kitchen implements, but there 
is no question about certain colors being 
more pleasing than others, and the man 
ufacturer who is going to adopt color on 
his merchandise can well afford to make 
a study of the matter. 

Paut THomas, 
Director Sales Promotion 


A. W. Erickson Elected 


Director of Duz Company 

A. W. Erickson, of the Erickson Com 
pany, New York advertising agency, at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Duz Company, New York, soap manufac 
turer. 

Other directors elected for the en- 
suing year were William Wrigley, Jr. 
William A. Otis; B. L. Atwater, S. I 
+ er a A. L. Woodworth, R. R 
Moody, R. D. Scott, F. C. Townsend, 
Albert "W. Moller and George Garhe. 


Changes in Staff of North East 


Electric Company 

Following the resignation as acvertis 
ing manager of G. R. Fessenden, the a¢- 
vertising and sales departments of the 
North East Electric Company Rochester 
N. Y., will be merged. All advertis 
ing will be carried out under the direc 
tion of D. M. Gardiner, sales manager, 
assisted by S. H. Weinstein, formerly 
assistant in the advertising department. 


Leaves “Elite Styles 
Theodore S. Hope has resigned 3 
treasurer of the Elite Styles Company, 
New York, publisher of Elite Styles. 
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In Jefferson County, 
Alabama—having a 
total population of 
357,000—and bank 
deposits of $97,000,000, 
the concentrated cir- 
culation of The News 
renders the cost of 
distribution exceed- 


ingly low 


Che Birmingham News 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CoO, 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 





Advertising as a Career 


Advice and Information for the Person Who Would Like 
“to Get into Advertising” 


Practical 


By Stanley Resor 


President, J. Walter Thompson Company 


A GE twenty-two. I have no 
{1% particular talent. I have no 
special bent. What shall I do? 

\n unpromising summing up, 
but true for virtually all, save the 
few who feel a definite urge to 
become writers, artists, scientists. 
Yet, from a man with this very 
modest inventory of abilities might 
be built such a paragon of virtues 
as the world has not yet seen, 
And actually, from the ranks of 
those young men who were uncer- 
tain of their abilities and in doubt 
as to their careers, leaders in all 
walks of life have developed and 
are developing. 

\t twenty-two, Abraham Lin- 
coln was a clerk in a country 
store, Walt Whitman was a printer, 
Henry Ford was a machinist. 

What did these men have that 
others lacked? It is not enough 
to say that necessity drove them. 
Necessity could never have driven 
them so far. Finding at last life 
work which absorbed them, they 
constantly used their imaginations 
to picture things greater than yet 
existed in statesmanship, in poetry, 
in business, and then strove to 
achieve them. No mere followers 
of routine or traditions, they were 
essentially pioneers. 

From their work such men 


teprinted by permission from “An 
ne of Careers,” covering thirty-eight 
cupations, edited by Edward L. Bernays 
just published by George H. Doran 
ompany. Chapters. on fields related a 
ertising are: “Salesmanship,” by 
R. Deupree, general saies mana 
ter and Gamble Company; a 
cha dising,” by Col. Michael Friedsam, 
lent, B. Altman and Company; 
rnalism,’ ’ by Roy W. Howard, chair- 
of the board, Scripps- Howard News- 
“Public Relations,” by Edward L. 
ays, counsel on public relations; and 
ting,” by Ray Long, president and 
r-in-chief, International Magazine 
pany. The purpose of the book is 
ve specific information regarding the 
tunities in these fields and many 
s, the requirements to be met, and 
rewards open to those who succeed. 
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gained not only eminence—and, in 
Mr. Ford’s case, a modest com- 
petence. They won, too, what 
all of us desire, lives rich in 
stimulating contacts, in possibili- 
ties for mental growth. 

How far will the work of 
advertising arouse your interest? 
Will it afford you an opportunity 
not only to make a livelihood but 
to do constructive work? 

If advertising were merely what 
some of it seems to be, a flam- 
boyant urge to buy, NO! If it 
consisted only, as some people 
still appear to think, of clever 
ideas developed on the spur of 
the moment and dressed in flashy 
attire, you would get little plea- 
sure in devoting a lifetime to such 
work, 

What then is advertising at its 
best? 

It is the most economical form 
of large scale selling. An in- 
dividual salesman representing a 
manufacturer can call only on 
some twenty or thirty dealers a 
day at relatively high expendi- 
ture of time and money. Obvi- 
ously, when it takes so much time 
to call on dealers, it is impossible 
to call personally on the thou- 
sands or even millions of possible 
consumers. 

Advertising, on the other hand, 
can reach these millions. And it 
can reach them quickly and at 
a cost which is trifling on the 
basis of each possible consumer 
addressed. It can place before 
all these people the full facts 
about any product—or about any 
business or social organization. 
And it can keep its readers cur- 
rently informed about new de- 
velopments in these things. 

Advertising is, then, a force in 
securing and maintaining a wide 
and economical distribution of 
goods. As such, it has been a 
large factor in developing the na- 
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tion-wide and sometimes world- 
wide markets which have made 
mass-production a possibility. Since 
the whole industrial civilization of 
today is based on mass-produc- 
tion methods, advertising has con- 
tributed its part to an important 
business and social development, 
The economies introduced by this 
large-scale production have made 
possible a higher standard of liv- 
ing. And advertising has been 
one of the instruments which has 
educated the public to these higher 
standards. Those things that once 
were looked on as luxuries for the 
few are now regarded as necessi- 
ties for the many. 

Not only has advertising helped 
to evolve this new order. It is 
being used today to meet one of 
the most difficult problems with 
which the present industrial era 
is confronted.* 

The success of mass-production 
methods has been such, that the 
chief economic problem today is 
no longer the production of goods 
but their distribution. The shadow 
of over-production, with its at- 
tendant periods of unemployment 
and suffering, is the chief menace 
to the present industrial system. 

To meet this danger of over- 
production, each individual manu- 
facturer must cultivate and hold 
the good-will of enough people 
to buy his total output. He must 
create and maintain an adequate 
market. 

To discover the possible users 
of a product and to develop and 
hold their good-will—to locate, 
create and maintain markets—is 
the work of advertising, 

In addition to performing an 
essential function for society as 
a whole and for the individual 
manufacturer, advertising renders 
a special service to the average 
citizen. It conveys to consumers, 
whether men or women, full and 
timely information regarding pro- 
ducts which can be of use to 


them. , 
In a pamphlet entitled “The 
*The whole character of our present 
civilization makes for a growing use 
the force of advertising. Consequently, 
the advertising business offers increas- 
ing opportunities. 
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Backward Art of Spending 
Money,” Dr. Wesley C. Mitchel] 
wrote: 


. . the housewife’s work presents 
more unsolved problems, is more a 
matter of guesswork, and cannot in the 
nature of things be done as well as the 
making and carrying of goods. Until 
such time as science shall illuminate 
the housewife’s path, she must walk in 
the twilight of traditional opinion. 


Advertising is helping to turn 
the light of science on the path 
not only of the housewife but 
of the average consumer. It tells 
people quickly and effectively of 
new devices for their comfort, 
whether these be automobiles, 
radio sets, or electric washing 
machines. It tells people imme- 
diately of new values. In brief 
it educates them in the wise spend- 
ing of money so that they will get 
the newest comforts and the best 
values. 

In an article entitled “How ad- 
vertising helps medicine help the 
public,” Dr. Morris Fishbein, edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, writes: 


Fortunately ... many leading ad- 
vertisers and advertising agencies are 
already aware of the fact that the sale 
of commodities on the basis of scientific 
evidence will demand evidence that is 
established, and logic that is logical. 

hese agencies constantly consult 
medical, chemical, and physical authori- 
ties in the preparation of their copy. 
Their inferences are only such as are 
warranted by available clinical and 
laboratory experience. Their story is 
told in accordance with the sound 
trend of the times, in language that 
aims to enlighten rather than to mystify 
or confuse. 


Since the work of advertising, 
then, is first to locate and analyze 
markets, and secondly to influ- 
ence the people who constitute 
those markets, it is obviously a 
combination of business and the 
arts, Advertising as practiced to- 
day is, in fact, a combination of 
analysis, planning, writing, il!lus- 
trating, management, and human 
contact. 

If this then is the work of 
advertising, how is it carried on? 
As an advertising man, what 
knowledge should you possess to 
analyze markets and to influence 
people in their buying hahits? 
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as this, you will find them in .most every 
furniture and home furnishing sto6re_today. 


MACHINES 


The washing machine floor display in a Furniture 
WASHING { Record "Reader's Store. Not ail so elaborate 


T has taken us fifteen years to convince 
one manufacturer that Furniture Record 
space cannot be purchased at other than 
card rates. His full page advertising 
started in May. 9 During those years we 
have lost in revenue many times the con- 
cession involved. But we have kept faith 
with our other advertisers. J One more 
reason why Furniture Record is the out- 
standing business journal in this field. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A yw eg of Better Mecchandisin; 
for Home Furnishing Merchants od 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


\o Ss 
For More Than 26 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade |: 


BC ABP 
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First, you must realize that ad- 
vertising is built on the study 
of habit. The life insurance in- 
dustry is based on the knowledge 
that, taken in the mass, people of 
the same age, in like environ- 
ments, have similar life expec- 
tancies. Likewise, the advertising 
industry operates on the certain 
knowledge that, in the mass, peo- 
ple in similar circumstances react 
identically to the same stimuli. 

Next, you must have a complete 
knowledge of the people of the 
United States as they constitute 
markets—how many people there 
are, where they are living, what 
their incomes are, their buying 
habits, how they can be influenced, 
and so forth. 

Then, you must know, the num- 
ber of stores of each different 
kind, their relative importance, 
their policies, the number of 
wholesale dealers in every line 
from drugs to automobiles. You 
must know intimately the product 
to be sold, and the uses it is to 
be put to, the stores in which it 
is sold, the competitive products 
and how they are distributed. 

Further, you must know each 
one of the 25,000 publications in 
the United States, newspapers, 
magazines, business papers, farm 
papers, etc., what kind of people 
read them, what influence they 
exert on their readers, how many 
copies are sold, the cost of ad- 
vertising space in them, in rela- 
tion to the cost in similar publi- 
cations and dissimilar ones. You 
must be acquainted, too, with the 
corresponding facts about ll 
forms of display such as bulletins 
and signs and you must be fami- 
liar with the value of direct mail. 

Moreover, you must understand 
the selling activities both of the 
manufacturer and of his competi- 
tors. You must understand how 
their sales organizations are dis- 
tributed, where each is strongest, 
where each is weakest. 


— With all these facts to go on, 


you would be ready to start on 
the creation of the advertising it- 
self. Before the writing of the 
advertisements, comes the plan- 
ning. And that demands an ability 
to think through a complicated 
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problem to its solution. It calls 
especially for that pioneering 
quality which we noted at the 
outset—the skill to find new ways 
of making advertisements morc in- 
teresting, more helpful. In the 
actual writing of the advertise- 
ments, also, much more than niere 
facility is essential. It is neces- 
Sary to concentrate intensely to 
discover the most attractive open- 
ing, the most effective devel op- 
ment, of each piece of copy.* 

Then; too, to produce advertis- 
ing you must understand illusira- 
tion, engraving, typesetting, and 
printing. Next, having grasped 
these phases of technique, you 
must know in what way to use 
the magazines, newspapers, and 
other forms of advertising space 
most effectively, You must be 
able to compare the relative value 
of larger advertisements at less 
frequent intervals with that of 
smaller advertisements in closer 
succession, the relative value of 
color with straight black and 
white or with special sections such 
as rotogravure, and you must 
understand when it is best to use 
special position (top of page, next 
to reading matter, and so forth, 
given only at extra charge) as 
compared with regular “run of 
paper” (advertisement without 
specified position, given at regu- 
lar rates). 

Obviously, to master all this 
knowledge is a task beyond the 
power of any one man. Yet few 
people looking at a well-executed 
advertisement realize that it is the 
joint product of a large group of 
specialists in different phases of 
advertising | work—investigators, 
students of circulation values, 
planners, writers, illustrators, and 
people thoroughly familiar with 
the technique of typesetting and 
engraving. 

Imagine yourself to be turning 
over the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post or the New York 
Times, or some similar publication 
of immense circulation. Your at- 
tention is arrested by one of the 
many advertisements. You stop. 


is the far from accurate 


*“Copy” 
name which usage has given to the 
actual text of the advertisement. 
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EXAMINER ADDING FRIENDS 
FASTER THAN OTHER PAPERS 


7-Year Growth is 
Vane of Interest 




















Mr. Olsen Writes 

Nas Short But Sweet 
“What is the trend of newspaper- 

reading in Los Angeles? What Letter of Thanks 

newspaper, above all others, is con- App to testimonial file! 

stantly increasing its audience? I a: onda on @ 

+ ; sti. one Tom e sen 
want the figure, minus generalities, heating bau .@. tm 
because we are advertising to news- Angeles: 
paper readers, not newspapers.” 

: : . “The survey of the hand 

So demanded a nationally known cleaner market, made by your 
advertising man, a few days ago merchandising service, reached 
while in Los Angeles on a market- me today. Let me compliment 
ing survey. The figures proved in- the Examiner on the thorough 
teresting enough to warrant them way in which it was conducted 
being set down here. and the neat way in which it 


was presented. I found the in- 
The period used was the past formation contained in it very 


seven years, since the last Govern- interesting and helpful. 


use as t . : 
next ment cendis. This provided a “The advertisements which 


wth starting point for analysis, and a have run during April soem te 
, long enough period to establish a have pulled unusually well. 
definite tendency. Here are the 
findings : 
66 out of every 100 new read- 
ers of a morning paper for 
6 mornings a week, have si 
preferred the Los Angeles Harbor Passes Billion 


Examiner ° . 
75 out of every 100 new Sunday Mark in Foreign Trade 
morning readers have preferred 
the Sunday Examiner _Los Angeles Harbor passed the 
billion mark in foreign trade in 


Out . ° 
ye wa ay BR ge FY 1926, according to figures just 


ANGELES PAPERS (6-day completed on Pacific area trade. 
against 6-day) distribution of Foreign imports represented an 11 
— bes bese in this per cent increase over 1925, while 
; export figures went up 30 per cent 

86 have chosen The Los Angeles | with a total of $103,291,358. The 
as have ctnnth 06 Gniete attll foreign import record sets Los 
ad cite Angeles ahead of all other Pacific 

20 = ous another evening Coast ports in foreign trade growth. 
16 have chosen the second morn- 


i 7 , . 
6h — a : year period; the morning Examiner 
ave chosen a third evening | has added 126,261 circulation and 


— ar the Sunday Examiner, 275,283! 


Los Angeles has added approxi- | The case for reader-preference 
mately 130,000 families in that 7- | herewith rests! 


such 
nust 


as 
of 
hout 


Signed “‘A. J. Olsen’’ 
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Circulation of Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune 
in Illinois outside 
Chicago and Cook 


County, 


94,820 





Note that in Iowa outside Des Moines and 
Polk county, The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital has 57,306 more daily cir- 
culation than the Chicago Daily Tribune in 
Illinois outside Chicago and Cook county. 





229,491 


Net 
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pugooverage of Any 
Newspaper 
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Circulation of Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capi- 
tal in Iowa outside Des 
Moines and Polk County, 


152,132 








Write for new booklet showing daily and 
Sunday circulation in each of the 99 coun- 
ties and 1,011 Iowa cities and towns. 
You'll find it helpful in planning your mer- 
chandising and advertising campaign. 
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With Men in Mind 


You have men in mind when you 
make your product. You have 
studied their wants, their habits, 
their pride and prejudices. 


Have you men equally in mind 
when you select the media for the 
distribution of your product? 


Do you know that the quickest 
and most economical way to the 
national men’s market is through 
the ALL-FICTION FIELD? 


Men want the magazines that 
make up this group. They have 
the habit of reading them. 


There’s a happy combination of 
these male wants and habits when 
you use the magazines composing 


the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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You read. This, then, is adver- 
tising, this illustration, this copy? 
Yes, but it is not all of adver- 
tising. For one thing, it could 
not exist without the paper on 
which it is printed. 

A sheet of this paper represents 
an immensely valuable commodity, 
For instance, a single insertion 
of a double page in color in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal with its 
two and a half million circulation 
costs $24,000. To sell such space 
to the people who make advertise- 
ments, the various publications 
employ representatives, The larger 
publications employ their own. 
The smaller ones appoint special 
agencies, who sell space for a 
group of publishers. 

These sellers of advertising 
space, whether that space be in 
magazines, newspapers, or on 
painted signs or street car cards, 
should be students of the various 
business problems with which they 
come in contact. They have to 
study the possibilities of service 
of their product in relation to the 
marketing problems of the adver- 
tisers or advertising agencies to 


whom they wish to. make a sale. 
The actual creation of adver- 
tising is handled by the advertis- 
~ departments of retail stores, 
by the advertising departments of 
manufacturing and other industrial 


corporations, and by general ad- 
vertising agencies. Some retail 
and department stores and practi- 
cally all manufacturers, even 
though they have their own large 
advertising departments, retain the 
services of general advertising 
agencies. This is much as a 
large corporation may do which 
has on its staff legal talent ac- 
quainted with its own problems 
but which nevertheless retains the 
services of a firm of lawyers to 
advise them on general or special 
problems, 

The larger department stores 
and retail shops often have sub- 
stantial advertising departments 
offering good opportunities to both 
copy writers and illustrators. 

In the advertising departments 
of the larger manufacturers, there 
are likewise good openings. , These 
departments co-operate with the 


_department, 
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agencies in the production of ad- 
vertising and act as liaison de- 
partments between the manufac- 
turing and selling divisions of 
their own companies. 

As was indicated earlier, the 
creation of the majority of ad- 
vertising in magazines and of a 
large part of that in newspapers 
is directed by general advertising 
agencies. Such agencies produce 
from 90 to 95 per cent. of all 
national -advertising, that is, ad- 
vertising that is not done by re- 
tail stores, 

Some of the largest agencies 
have as many as from 400 to 500 
people on _ their staffs, with 
branches in the leading cities 
throughout the United States and 
in Europe. 

A large agency has many de- 
partments. In the_contact depart- 
ment are the account executives 
who study the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising and selling problems and 
interpret them to the agency. 
These executives, in turn, present 
the agency’s advertising plans and 
copy to the manufacturer, The 
research depart in co-opera- 
tion with the account executives, 
and with the copy writers, under- 
takes investigations, both by mail 
and in the field, to determine the 
attitude of wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers toward the manu- 
facturer’s product and the prod- 
ucts of his competitors. 

The copy department works in 
close touch with the account ex- 
ecutives in the preparation of 
plans and copy. In our own 
agency, the copy writers also spend 
a part of their time on investi- 
gation work in the field so that 
they are able to get first-hand 
knowledge of the attitude of re- 
tailers and consumers. The art 
in conjunction with 

e account executives and copy 
writers, prepares layouts (semi- 
finished sketches of an advertise- 
ment) and arranges for the ex- 
ecution of the finished art work. 
The mechanical production depart- 
ment arranges for the setting of 
the advertisement in type and 
orders the necessary engravings. 
The “media” department purchases 
Space in the various means (hence 
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“media”) of advertising. In con- 
junction with the research depart- 
ment, it studies the quantity, 
quality, and distribution of cir- 
culation of the various publica- 
tions in the country, the relative 
value of street car cards, painted 
signs, electric displays, and so 
forth, 

Since advertising is a business 
in which one needs first all-around 
experience and later specialized 
training, it would be misleading 
to indicate to the beginner how 
he may qualify for entrance to 
and success in any one department. 
The one exception, perhaps, is the 
art department, where a man with 
training in a good art school may 
have an opportunity of being taken 
on as a junior. 

In our own agency the begin- 
ner is put through a course of 
training in virtually all depart- 


ments and later specializes in the 
work for which he is most suited. 
Whether or not the beginner has 
had a college training, he should 
be a man of at least fair gen- 
eral education, with the habit of 


study. If he is well versed in 
economics, psychology, literature, 
so much the better. 

More important to a beginner 
than any record of under- graduate 
achievement is the indication that 
he possesses, in some measure, 
certain characteristics essential for 
success in the advertising business. 
What are these fundamental quali- 
ties ? 

First of all, appreciation of the 
value of time and money. With 
all this experience to be gained 
it is clear the novice cannot af- 
ford to waste either his own time 
or the time of others. And if 
he is to contribute to making any 
enterprise profitable, recognition 
of the value of money is essential. 

Next, realization that no begin- 
ner is specially endowed with 
ability whether it be to plan, to 
write, or to criticize. Such abili- 
ties are developed. 

An important quality is intel- 
lectual honesty. This means the 
ability not only to be honest with 
other people but with facts and 
with ourselves—to maintain this at- 
titude not only when it is easy to 
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be honest, but under pressure when 
it would be easier to color facts 
and conditions then to present them 
as they are. 

Then, too, in advertising you 
will need a “seeing mind.” It js 
said of Mr. H. G. Wells that he 
has so developed his power of ob- 
servation that when he enters a 
room full of people he notes every 
detail of the furnishing of the 
room, every distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the various people in 
it. And this he does while en- 
gaged in conversation, without ap- 
parent effort. Such an ability to 
perceive things of interest automa- 
tically is invaluable to the writer 
or planner of advertising. 

With all this, the advertising 
man needs also a spice of dis- 
content—an unwillingness just to 
carry on. When no better way is 
obvious it is all too easy to believe 
that no better way exists. Such an 
attitude is obviously contrary to 
the entire spirit of any progressive 
work. 


DEVELOPING GOOD TASTE 


Good taste—this ability to ap- 
preciate those subtle nuances of 
speech or of action, of writing or 
of art, that enable one to achieve 
the original while re | the 
bizarre, can be developed im- 
mensely in those in whom it al- 
ready exists. But it cannot be de- 
veloped in a grown-up in whom 
the essential sensibilities have not 
been awakened as a child 

Ability to work with other peo- 
ple—since advertising today is not 
a one-man job, but is the product 
of a group of people with a 
diversity of skills, it is essential 
that the advertising man should be 
able to work with other people of 
widely differing temperaments. He 
must have tact. 

Initiative in work habits—the 
very nature of the advertising 
business demands ability to plan 
one’s work and get it under way 
without waiting for a stimulus 
from others. 

Lastly, and in advertising impor- 
tant to perhaps a unique degree— 
the ability to set one’s own stand- 
ards not only in quantity of work 
but in quality. The advertising 
man must learn to criticize his own 
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b 
The Washington Market 


is Washington (D. C.) the city, plus a 25 


mile radius into Maryland and Virginia 
The more than 750,000 people living within this area 


yhom depend upon Washington as their center of supply. It is 
> not a market that isn’t divided with any other city. It belongs 
_— to Washington—and, like Washington, the prosperous 
oe people are potential customers for the luxuries as well as 


oduct the commodities of life. 

th a It is a market that is easily cultivated because you need 
7" only ONE newspaper. The Star—Evening and Sunday 
le of —maintains a regular, direct carrier service right into the 
. He homes that make up this market. That simplifies your 


‘ promotion problem—and economically, too. 
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efforts even more severely than he 
would judge the work of others. 

Such, then, would be the attri- 
butes of a paragon of all the 
advertising virtues. In actual prac- 
tice, the acquirement of these 
virtues is a question of degree but 
in time most of us can develop 
varying measures of these qualities. 

In any section of the advertising 
business, the novice will start at a 
nominal salary, comparable to that 
paid for similar work in any busi- 
ness. This is equally true whether 
the beginner starts by selling space 
for a publisher or by working in 
the advertising department of a 
department store or of a manufac- 
turer, or as an apprentice in any 
department of a general advertis- 
ing agency. 

To rise to the highest position 
in any of these forms of work it 
is necessary to do more than de- 
velop any specialized talent one 
may possess (such as writing or 
illustrating). In addition, one must 
acquire wide business knowledge 
and sound business judgment— 
qualities developed only by a 
serious study of every business 


problem with which one comes in- 
to contact. 

Representatives of publications or 
of firms dealing in other forms of 
advertising such as street car cards, 
painted bulletins, and so forth may 
rise to become branch managers or 


directors of the concerns with 
which they are associated, with 
salaries ranging from $2,500 to 
$25,000 a year. Ultimately they 
may become executives with a 
financial interest in these com- 
panies. 
OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


There is a similar range of op- 
portunities in the advertising de- 
partments of retail stores, depart- 
ment stores and manufacturers. 
Naturally, these opportunities will 
vary with the size of the concern 
and with the degree to which ad- 
vertising is essential to its success. 

In the general advertising 
agencies, the salaries of beginners 
will climb as they advance through 
the various departments to work 
of a less routine nature and of 
greater responsibility. The incomes 
of the ablest members of the larg- 
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est agencies are comparable to the 
professional earnings of the leaders 
in law and medicine. They are 
not so large, on the other hand, as 
the earnings of leaders in finance 
and manufacture. 

The advertising business, how- 
ever, is growing rapidly both in the 
volume and importance of its 
work. Opportunities are steadily 
multiplying. And no large and 
successful advertising agency can 
afford to be a “one-man” concern 
in rewards any more than in work, 
It tends rather to become an as- 
sociation of men sharing the fruit 
of their co-operation. Consequent- 
ly, although advertising does not 
offer the opportunities that manu- 
facturing does to build great for- 
tunes, it does offer in proportion 
to the moderate size of the indus- 
try, an unusually large number 
of attractive and reasonably lucra- 
tive positions. 

All the various forms of ad- 
vertising work are so closely re- 
lated that experience gained in 
one branch of advertising can later 
be used to advantage in another. 

If you wish particularly to enter 
advertising agency work, you can 
learn what you wish regarding 
the advertising agencies in your 
city or elsewhere by writing to 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Or you 
can get in touch with the Em- 
ployment Agency of the Associa- 
tion at the same address. 

In seeking a business connec- 
tion of any sort, whether it be 
with a publication, with a manu- 
facturer’s or retailer’s advertising 
department, or with an advertising 
agency, you can be sure in the 
majority of cases of a courteous 
hearing if you combine tact and 
good manners with persistence. 
Every concern worth while realizes 
that the continuance of its suc- 
cess depends upon its skill in 
bringing in young men of promise, 

It is told of Anatole Frarice 
that when he was writing a book, 
he would give it seven or eight 
complete revisions. “The first 
draft,” he would say, “is much 
like anybody else’s. The second 
begins to be different. But it 1s 
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TRUE 


CLEVELAND 
MARKET 


HE Press holds that the 

TRUE Cleveland Market 
is pictured at the right; is the Co., 
territory within - 
35 miles of Cleve- 
land Public 
Square ; is the only 


area in which 
Cleveland news- 
papers have adver- 
tising influence. 
Akron (5th city 
in Ohio) is ex- 
cluded, because 
Akron has good 
stores and good 


newspapers of its own. Akron 
people do not buy in Cleveland. 


Why should they? 


“Editor and Publisher,’’ 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Ohio Bell Telephone 
22 leading Cleveland re- 


tailers, 45 leading 
Cleveland distrib- 
utors and jobbers 
of nationally ad- 
vertised products, 
206 Northern 
Ohio Grocers, 
“Cosmopolitan” 
and the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., 
agree that the 
Press is right. 
Recent surveys 


prove 96.1% of the retail busi- 
ness of Cleveland comes from 


the TRUE Cleveland Market 


as defined by The Press. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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81.7% of the business of the 
45 leading distributing concerns 
located in Cleveland comes 
from this same territory. 21 
leading retail establishments on 
Euclid Avenue derive 95% of 
their patronage from within 21 
miles of their stores—91% 
from Cuyahoga county alone. 

In this area The Press now 
has 212,215 average daily cir- 
culation—a gain of 8,811 new 
subscribers in. six months, and 
the largest city and suburban 


circulation ever attained in the 
State of Ohio. 

Every survey and every un- 
biased authority bears out this 
contention of The Press—that 
Cleveland newspaper advertis- 
ing does NOT and cannot in- 
fluence buying outside of the 
TRUE Cleveland Market— 
the 35-mile radius of Public 
Square. 

Ask for “They All Say It’s 
True”—a folder brim full of 
interesting facts about Cleve- 
land marketing conditions. 


First in 
Cleveland 
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not until the sixth or seventh 
writing that the manuscript be- 
comes like Anatole France.” 

Fame such as Anatole France 
achieved is accorded to few even 
in the arts. And in advertising 
the best work remains anonymous, 
the product of an organization, 
rather than of an individual. But 
men who are determined to achieve 
something out of the ruck—are 
constantly sought for in the ad- 
vertising field. 


Airubber Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Airubber Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of camping and outdoor 
equipment and pneumatic cushions, has 
appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Outdoor publi- 
cations will be used. 


P. W. Lownsbery. with Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 

Paul W. Lownsbery, formerly sales 
manager of the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Company, Seattle, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the merchandising 
department of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


Joseph Vance with Hudson 
Motor 


Joseph Vance, who has been with the 
Chrysler Motor Corporation, Detroit, has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, of that 
city. 
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Northwest Prune Growers Ap. 
point Strang & Prosser | 


The Blue Mountain Prune Growers 
Co-operative Association, with headquar.- 
ters at Walla Walla, Wash., has decided | 
to spend $150,000 to broaden the market 
for its products to include the entire 
United States. The association was re 
cently formed by prune growers of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, Wash., has been ap. 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of this group. 


New York “Evening Graphic” 
Appoints Western Manager 


J. M. Grassick has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of the New 
York Evening raphic, with head. 
quarters at Chicago. H. T. Tyler is 
associated with Mr. Grassick in the 
Western representation of the Evening 
Graphic. 


R. M. Alderman with Fuller 
& Smith Agency 


Royal M. Alderman, for eight years 
advertising manager of The Ponseial 
Laboratories, Cleveland, toilet prepara- 
tions, has become associated with Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
as service manager. 


Boston “Globe” Appoints 
J. L. Clarke 


John L. Clarke has been appointed 
by the Boston Globe to take charge of 
the department of market analysis. He 
was formerly in charge of merchandis- 
ing service for the Providence, R. L, 
Journal. 





Large Increases in Chain Store Sales for April 


Company April 


G. R. Kinney 
F. & W. Grand.... 
**D. Pender Grocery. 
J. J. Newberry.... 
Metropolitan Stores. 
McLellan Stores... 
Loft, Inc. 
Peoples Drug Stores 
Neisner Bros...... 
I. Silver & Bros... 
Fanny Farmer .... 


April 


1927 926 

*F. W. Woolworth. .$22,350,392 $18,967,036 
425 8,762,516 

8,590,985 
3,764,229 
2,562,377 
2,458,176 
1,719,974 
786,921 
841,216 
658,977 
748,078 
573,458 
795,215 
460,853 
279,419 
342,109 
303,468 


% 4 Months 4 Months Te 
Change 1927 1926 Change 
7 $75,444,946 $67,915,971 11.1 
36,916,145 27,184,016 35 
36,235,317 32,010,139 13 
15,085,621 13,934,268 8 
10,606,709 8,888,590 19 
11,224,303 9,328,606 20.3 
5,167,661 5,181,408 —0.2 
3,436,811 2,827,413 21.6 
3,923,509 3,240,795 21.0 
1,966,980 56.6 
2,583,184 21.8 
1,976,320 38.0 
2,548,906 2.9 
1,777,360 38.3 
868,423 85.9 
1,094,038 32.0 
995,484 14.3 


8 
2 
2 
3 


91.7 
35.9 


17.3 1,138,595 


~ * Since January, the F. W. Woolworth Company has opened thirty-five stores, and now has 


1,515 stores operating. 


Two-thirds of the total gain in sales so far this year came from old 


stores, operating a year or more. In April these stores were responsible for $2,584,010 of the 


month’s total gain, an 


in old store business of 13.6 per cent; for the four months, 


increase 
old stores were responsible for $5,154,940 of the total gain, or an improvement of 7.6 per cent 


in old store business. 


~ #** Twenty-six new stores have been added to this chain so far this year, bringing the total 
number of stores in operation up to 349 on April 30. 
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Reaching Everybody 


y Everywhere y 


One of the vital factors contributing to the 
spectacular success of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company has been an advertising campaign 
of exceptional effectiveness. Employing every 
type of medium whose value is not a matter 
of conjecture, the Chevrolet campaign has 
the general objective of reaching everybody 
everywhere. 


Prominent among these media is outdoor 
advertising—-created and placed by the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Chevrolet’s ad- 
vertising agency—and so timed as to syn- 
chronize perfectly with the “key message” 
of the month. While best typified by Chev- 
rolet activities due to their tremendous scope, 
this highly effective method of using outdoor 
advertising is also employed on other impor- 
tant Campbell-Ewald accounts. 


Ser Economical Transportation 








Newspapers 

Srvue-Quatrry PERFORMANCE Carry the Chevrolet mes- 
Comparable tothe | sage to the buyer with 
= Costliest Cove | direct and specific ap- 
= —— - peals. “Vigorous action’ 
copy is employed to 
eos | —— the 

month’s key idea. 


local advertising ¢ 





message, with its ef 
tiveness enhanced 
full color reproduct 


Advertising 
Well Directed 


To complete the advertising tie-up 


Chevrolet advertising hammers home executed homeogeneous whole. 
one big idea each month. Every adherence to this policy has in 
advertising activity is designed to lend _ the effectiveness of every dollar sp 
strength to that basic idea and at Chevrolet for advertising and wi 
the same time to gain strength by a nationwide chain in which ou 
being part of a well planned, carefully advertising is one of the strongest 


Chevrolet Posters and Painted Bulletins are prepared 
by Campbell-Ewald Company and placed through 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 





CHEVROLET//_ 








National Magazines 


also deliver the same fun- 
damental idea, complet- 
ing the chain of reader 
impressions that is so ef- 
fectively contributing to 
Chevrolet’s impressively 
growing popularity. 








The Chevrolet Motor Company is one of more 
than 500 large and small national outdoor ad- 
vertisers in all lines of industry who are now 
placing their outdoor advertising through their 
advertising agencies in cooperation with the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


By placing their outdoor advertising through 
their advertising agencies, these advertisers 
receive the benefit of the creative service and 
advice of their agencies . . . assuring an outdoor 
campaign that will harmonize and coordinate 
with their complete advertising plans. 


In so doing, they also receive from the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company and other plant 
owners everywhere the very best service obtain- 
able in plant facilities. This includes such im- 
portant elements as locations, servicing, check- 
ing information and dealer cooperation. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bured 


INCOR PORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit ; 

















Selling Gardens to Farmers 


Sometimes a Market Is So Obvious That It Is Overlooked 


By G. Leslie Limroth 


Of S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


sell to 


gardens 


hype you 
farmers ? 

We actually are doing just that. 
As manufacturers of Planet Jr. 
garden tools we are going out 
among farmers to sell them the 
idea of cultivating their own gar- 
dens and of using our tools in 
those gardens. 

What the question means to 
manufacturers in other industries, 
however, is simply, are you selling 
your product in all its possible 
markets? Or, is there a user for 
your product who, because of his 
obviousness, seems to be the most 
unlikely of prospects? 

One might suppose the majority 
of farmers to be accustomed to a 
home vegetable garden. We have 
found that such is not the case. 
Probably if cotton farmers had 
had a vegetable garden, together 
with a few chickens and a cow, 
back in 1914, when cotton went 
begging and during the price 
slump of last year, thousands of 
them would still own their farms. 
We have come to realize that the 
very obvious farm market is one 
of our greatest. 

Too, we have in this field a 
chance to resell the garden idea 
because many farmers are going at 
it in the wrong way and need to 
be started all over again—in the 
right way. There are farmers 
who buy the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery for their general farm 
crops but who do not provide any- 
thing better than the old, ineffi- 
cient, hand-blistering hoe for their 
womenfolk, upon whom the hard 
work of the home garden falls. 

Our sales and advertising plans 
in this farmer field have their 
foundation in the idea that any 
one-crop farmer ought, for his 
own protection, to “live at home.” 
That is, he should have a home 
vegetable garden to provide fresh, 
crisp vegetables for his table at 
all times; he should have chickens, 
hogs and a cow, and he should 
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raise feed crops for his stock right 
on his place. Because his garden, 
his chickens, his hogs and his cow 
will give him the finest of livings 
and, in addition, provide a surplus 
that can be sold for cash. On top 
of this, when prices of cash crops 
drop, home-grown supplies will en- 
able the farmer to live out of debt 
and to hold his cash crops for bet- 
ter prices. 

In selling this gardens-for- 
farmers idea, we are using more 
than forty national and sectional 
farm and garden magazines and 
papers in the United States and 
Canada. For several years we have 
been featuring the slogan, “Grow 
What You Eat,” and for the last 
two years we have shown a basket 
of fresh vegetables that carries 
this slogan printed on its side. 
The majority of our advertise- 
ments are 100 lines, taking up two 
columns, and these are furnished 
in electrotypes to those of our 
dealers who wish to use them in 
local newspapers as a tie-up with 
our national announcements. Our 
largest space has been a half-page. 

In all of these advertisements 
we offer a garden booklet, “Home 
Gardens—How - to Grow What 
You Eat,” which contains consid- 
erable helpful information about 
home vegetable gardens. This 
hooklet, together with a display 
card that features it, is supplied 
to our dealers. 

Most copy is illustrated with a 
figure using the tool that is best 
adapted to the need advertised. 
Here is an example of how we 
put over our home garden idea to 
farmers along with the thought 
that our Planet Jr. tools are a 
necessary part of such a garden: 


FRESH FOR SUPPER! 

You never know just how good really 
fresh sweet corn can taste until you 
grow it in your own garden. Or tender, 
melting peas only a few minutes from 
vine to table. That’s something money 
can’t buy. 

Figure, too, how much a real home 
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garden is worth in actual cash, estimated 
conservatively at $150 per year. Lay 
5 a plans to have a garden this year. 

irst of oe a Planet Jr. Seeder or 
Planet Jr Hoe or both. You drill 
grain; why not drill your garden seed? 

ou cultivate — row crops; why not 
cultivate your garden? 

The Planet Fr. No. 17 Single Wheel 
Hoe shown here is a miniature 3-shovel 
cultivator that weeds and cultivates your 
whole garden in but a fraction of the 
time it takes with the old hand hoe. 
Takes a variety of attachments, as hoes, 
discs and plows for making seed furrows 
and tilling. Be sure to have a garden, 
and for best results and time saving 
work it with the famous Planet Jr. Im- 
plements. Get the new Planet Jr. Catalog. 


The following story is true, 
and I shall show how we capital- 
ize it in our advertising. A renter 
wanted a bank loan to buy the 
farm on which he was living. The 
banker’s agent, after expressing 
enthusiastic appreciation of soil, 
buildings, drains, purchase price, 
etc., asked to be shown where the 
renter himself was living. The 
renter gladly complied, expressing 
regret only that things were run 
down because of the landlord’s 
refusal to make repairs. 

The banker’s agent inspected the 
ramshackle barn, which the renter 


had cleaned of cobwebs, refuse and 


rotting fertilizer. He looked at 
the shabby sheds, the contents of 
which the renter had straightened 
out. He saw machinery carefully 
housed. He was impressed. Then 
he asked to see the renter’s gar- 
den, if any. 

“T can’t show you much above 
ground, because it’s winter,” said 
the latter, “but I'll take you into 
the cellar and show you what we 
raised. We just about live out of 
the garden summer and winter.” 
He then exhibited rows and rows 
of canned fruits and vegetables 
carefully banked to keep away the 
frost. 

The agent granted the desired 
loan on the spot, saying: “I never 
saw a man stay in debt long who 
knew the value of a good garden. 
As a mortgage lifter the garden 
has no equal.” 

This story we put into our ad- 
vertising in the following manner : 


Your banker knows what a garden is 
worth— 

He knows that the farm which raises its 
own food is a self-sufficient farm. He 
knows that a good home garden is the 
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best cash crop on 1 place. He knows 
that the cash saved by a garden is a big 
step to financial independence. 


The following copy takes advan- 
tage of the various attempts in 
Washington to secure farm relief: 


Half an acre and independence— 

The Planet Jr. seeder and wheel hoe wil! 
do more to make you independent than 
any law ever proposed or passed. Its 
first small cost is trifling compared with 
the better living it means, the time and 
fuss it saves, and the actual money it 
earns. 


In addition to such national ad- 
vertising and sales helps fur- 
nished our dealers for the ad- 
vancement of the “Grow What 
You Eat” idea among farmers, 
we co-operate with county agricul- 
tural agents, State agricultural 
colleges and high schools, and 
with all other activities designed 
to make a farmer appreciate the 
value of a good home vegetable 
garden. 

Many county agents use Planet 
Jr. tools in demonstrating the 
proper way to start and keep a 
home vegetable garden going for 
best results, so we keep in touch 
with them right along, seeing that 
they get all our new information, 
new catalogs, garden booklets, etc., 
each year. We also encourage 
and help in all home garden con- 
tests, offering prizes of Planet Jr. 
tools, seeing as well that each con- 
testant gets our garden booklet and 
our catalog. 

As a result of our gardens-for- 
farmers campaign, we have sold 
our tools to thousands of farm- 
ers and have developed a very 
profitable market where it might 
not seem logical that we should 
find any market at all. 

The obviously impossible field 
may be just the the right one to 
cultivate. 


Herbert Chase Starts New Art 


Service 
Herbert Chase, formerly associate art 
director of the F. J. Ross Company, New 
York, has established an advertising : 
service at New York. 


Joins “The Woman Athletic” 


Miss Opal Stillwell, formerly of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has joined the 
advertising staff of The Woman Athletic 
of that city. 
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Be a thing of 


uty 


is a road to 


Profit! 


TOP to observe the 
women who pass 
through the revolving doors 
of the smartest department 
store. You will probably be 
surprised to note how few 
are well tailored. 
Out of a hundred that pass 
your vantage point, a mere 
handful—say four or five— 


justify your mental ideal of 


a smartly gowned woman. 
Five in a hundred. And (if 


the springtime has not filled 


your mind overmuch with the 


memory of the five) you are 
likely to return to your desk 
fully determined to manufac- 
ture, sell, and advertise to the 
ninety-five. 

But follow these hundred 


women inside the store and 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc, « NEW YORK =~ CHICAGO =~ BOSTON 
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up to the dress-goods counter. 
If offered a choice of several 
designs—all priced the same 
—the entire hundred will 
walk up and buy the one or 
two designs of which the 
experts have previously said, 
“These are the best.” 

Up in the furniture depart- 


ment your experience will 


probably be duplicated. The 


majority of your hundred 
shoppers will step over to the 
choicest set of furniture on 
the floor and ask, “How 
much ?” 

Why, then, are so many 
women dowdily dressed? Why 
are so few homes tastefully 
decorated? 


Some women, of course, 


are born flat-footed. Man, 
homes cannot bring then 
selves to part company with 
the golden-oak dining-table 
and the Mid-Vic settee. 
Purses differ in their bulge 
But make no mistake about 
this—American women are 
born with a sixth sense of the 
ultra-modern, the voguish, 
the truly beautiful. 

What is it you make and 
sell? Hats? Automobiles? 
Toothpaste? Compound it, 
design it, advertise it to ap- 
peal to the five, and you will 
interest the ninety-five. 

Manufacture and adver- 
tise to the ninety-five? The 
entire hundred will put you 


down as “old-fashioned.” 


Georce Barren Company, Inc. 


Advertising 
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Five Years 
oi Fraud - Fighting 
Reviewed 


1TH the completion of five 

years of educational work, 
the New York Better Business 
Bureau is able to use its records 
of inquiries and investment infor- 
matic requests as a barometer 
which registers a falling market 
for professional blue sky pro- 
moters and bucketeers. 

H. J. Kenner, general manager, 
in his annual report stated that 
5000 inquiries regarding security 
offerit igs were received by the in- 
vestors’ section during the last 
year. The inquiries included fi- 
nancial firms, banks, newspapers 
and other periodicals, chambers of 
commerce, industrial corporations 
and the general public. The in- 
formation distributed through 
these channels reflects itself, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kenner, in the in- 
creasing sophistication of the 
average citizen in matters of in- 
vestment. 

“Flagrant offenses have become 
legally dangerous,” he said, “and 
big swindling operations are now 
so expensive as to be unprofitable, 
for the most part. Bureau facts 
and the law have raised a wall of 
resistance that appears to be 
formidable.” 

The unremitting use of the 
Martin Fraud Act by Attorney 
General Albert Ottinger, of New 
York State, has done much to kill 
off the activities of unscrupulous 
promoters who otherwise would 
have flourished, according to the 
report. The co-operation of dis- 
trict attorneys in New York also 
has helped to increase the bureau’s 
effectiveness. In instances where 
criminal prosecution seemed hope- 
less, but where remedial action 
seemed feasible, complaints were 
referred by the district attorneys 
to the bureau. 

Referring to the work of the 
merchandise section, the bureau 
reports that 2,350 cases were in- 
vestigated during the fiscal year. 

Two new directors were elected, 
Donald Hearn Cowl, of James A. 
Hearn & Son, and Martin Rich- 
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mond, of Moore & Schley. The 
following were re-elected: James 
C. Auchincloss, governor, New 
York Stock Exchange; Bayard 
Dominick, Dominick & Dominick; 
A. L. Gifford, Worumbo Co.; 
Kenneth J. Hannau, J. & W. 
Seligman & Co.; George W. 
Hodges, Remick, Hodges & Co.; 
Raymond Ives, Stagg, Mather & 
Co.; Clarkson Potter, Hayden, 
Stone & Co., and S. F. Rothschild, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. 


J. J. Early and Associates Buy 
Brooklyn “Standard Union” 


Joseph J. Early, managing editor of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union, together 
with a group of prominent Brooklyn citi- 
zens, has bought this aoe per at public 
auction from the estate of William Berri. 
The trustees are R. F. R. Huntsman, 
~a | R,.. and Frederick H. Web- 
ster. pe puamece price was $901,000, 
cash. , J Block was second highest 
bidder, with an offer of $900,000. 

Associated with Mr. Early in the pur- 
chase are Ralph Jonas, president, Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce; William 
H. English, president, Montauk Club; 
William M. Greve, president, Prudence 
Bonds Corporation; Jackson A. Dykman, 
of the law firm of Cullen & Dykman; 
Frederick D. Mackay, E. W. Bliss 
Company; County Judge Alonzo G. 
McLaughlin; Arthur S. Somers; Albert 
Conway, and Joseph J. Sartori. 

he new management will take control 
about May 15. Mr. Early will become 
president of the new publishing company. 
He has been associated with the Standard 
Union for twenty-eight years, joining the 
paper as a cub reporter when sixteen 
years of age. 

R. F. R. Huntsman, under the new 
ownership, will continue as publisher. 

The paper dates back to 1863, when it 
was founded as the Union. In 1877 it 
absorbed the Argus. The Standard, 
founded in 1884, bought the Union three 
years later. The paper has since been 
published as the Standard Union. 


Goulston Agency Appoints 
W. A. Gray 


William Aubrey Gray, for 
few years with the Grauman Studios, 
Chicago, has been appointed art direc- 


the last 


tor of The Goulston Company, Inc., 


Boston advertising agency. 


J. M. Thornton Joins “United 


States Daily” 


James M. Thornton, formerly Detroit 
representative of The Nat’on’s Business, 
Washington, D. C., has been made De- 
troit representative of the United States 
Daily, also of Washington. 
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"THERE are six morn ing papers published 
in New York City, sold on all the newsstands. 
But two out of every five people in New 
York who stopped at a newsstand this morning to 
buy a morning paper, bought a picture paper— 
The News. 

There is nothing new about picture papers. 
Eight years ago, however, a picture newspaper did 
not exist. Today, more than 1,100,000 people buy 
The News in preference to five other papers. Be- 
cause they know a picture newspaper is a better 
newspaper! 

Pictures have a place in a newspaper; properly 
used, they are vehicles of news. 

What is the most interesting item in any news 
story? People! WHO are they? What do they look 
like? The pictures portray them. 

WHAT happened? The picture gives more ina 
glance than a world of words. 

WHERE did it happen? The picture shows the 
scene, 
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How did it happen? The picture answers, some- 
times showing cause as well as effect. 

Good newspictures reflect reality. They are 
frozen fact, excerpts of action, testimony of truth, 
the only satisfactory substitute for personal obser- 
vation. They tell what someone sees, vividly, 
thoroughly, comprehensively. Any psychologist will 
tell you that a picture conveys a message, presents 
a fact, teaches a lesson—better than text, more 
clearly, more quickly. Everybody gets something 
from pictures. And they save time! 


For a long time, papers were unable to get news 
ictures. The real development of the newspicture 
started with The News seven years ago. The news- 
paper camera man used to be a photographer. On 
The News, he is a reporter who gets his stories 
with the camera. He has a harder job than the 
regular reporter. He can’t fake, can’t guess, can’t 
take somebody's version of what happened and 
phone it to the office. He must get the story in the 
picture, and the picture back to the office—on time. 
In seven years, The News has come a long way 
in developing newspictures. News cameramen are 
artists and mechanics as well as reporters. They 
work under difficult circumstances, hampered by 
lack of light and lack of time. They use cameras 
small enough to fit in the vest pocket; and cameras 
with telescopic lenses, large 
enough to take two men to 
carry. They daily do the im- 
possible. Every morning, the 
picture pages of The News are 
a naa of their splendid ac- 
complishments, of obstacles 
overcome, of time and space and 
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difficulties outdistanced. Their marvelous news- 
pictures are a contribution to better journalism, 
to clearer understanding, to saving time. 

In addition to our own camera staff, we have 
our own picture syndicate that literally covers the 
world with cameramen—Pacific & Atlantic Photos, 
Wherever stories can be caught with a camera, 
you will find P & A men. They not only get the 
picture, but they’ get it to the paper. Sleep, time, 
comfort, money, convenience—all are sacrificed to 
get the picture here first. Special planes, special 
trains, speed boats, pigeons, horseback—every pos- 
sible conveyance is used. And within the last two 
years, they have been able to occasionally send 
pictures by wire and cable. 

The News also has the best printed pictures 
of any newspaper. Special methods of making 
plates, making inks, making impressions have been 
invented and developed. The presentation is the 
best possible. 


So today more than a million people prefer this 

picture newspaper. Can a million people be mis- 

taken or misguided in picking a newspaper? 
Advertisers! Can you make a mistake in using 


a paper that a million people prefer? 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 





How Buxton Is Meeting Price 
Competition 


The Company Selected a Leader, Advertised It Successfully and Is Now 
Introducing a Family of Quality Products 


By Roland Cole 


HERE are certain industries 

in which it is admittedly dif- 
ficult to establish a national iden- 
tity for an article of merchandise 
by means of consumer advertis- 
ing. One of these industries takes 
in such items as leather novelties, 
gifts, notions, ornaments, costume 


i ow — all your pocket 
~“ \ made by BUXTON 


sold to the retailer on a price basis 
and has been for generations. For 
years, the retailer in merchandise 
of the kind referred to has operated 
on the principle of a long profit 
and a slow turnover. The task of 
interesting him in a shorter profit, 
better quality, better customers and 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW MEMBERS OF THE BUXTON FAMILY IN A CONSUMER PUBLICA- 
rION——EACH ITEM SHOWN SEPARATELY AS WELL AS PRESENTED AS A “SET” 


jewelry, belt buckles, small hard- 
ware and household article. 

The retail selling price for many 
of these articles is not large or 
important as a single purchase. 
Moreover, one never knows exactly 
what kind of a store they would 
be found in or where, in a depart- 
ment store, they would be on sale. 
The items are often mixed indis- 
criminately, or are displayed ac- 
cording to the haphazard judgment 
of each retailer. They are seldom, 
almost never, asked for by brand 
name. 

Such merchandise is generally 


more rapid turnover is modern 
doctrine and has not been too 
readily believed or acted upon. 
Buxton, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of Buxton Key- 
tainers, has had this problem to 
deal with in aggravated form. The 
company goes to the retailer in 
small leather goods and says: “We 
admit our goods sell to the con- 
sumer for more money than a lot 
of merchandise you handle in our 
line, but they’re worth more,” and 
then proceeds to show him the 
quality of the material, how well 
the goods are made, and conse- 
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quently how much better service 
they will give the dealer’s cus- 
tomers. 


THE “JUST AS GOOD” ARGUMENT 


The average retailer has heard 
that story until he is tired of it. 
Usually he points to the mer- 
chandise he is selling and says, 
“But here is an article that looks 
just as good as yours, or so nearly 
as good that if the customer doesn’t 
see your article, he or she would 
never know the difference. And 
how much do you suppose I pay 
for that? About half of what you 
think. Sure, I admit it is imitation 
leather, but I buy it for five cents 
apiece in gross lots and sell it for 
fifty cents. And I sell a lot of 
them. And if my _ competitor 
across the street cuts his price to 
forty cents, I can go down to 
twenty-five cents and still make 
three and four times as much 
profit as I could make on your 
line.’ 

Talking to such a retailer about 
the policy of selling cheap and 
worthless small-stuff to his cus- 
tomers, and losing business on 


larger items, as opposed to the 


policy of selling quality small- 
stuff in order to attract their 
patronage for the larger items, is 
a waste of time. It is only the 
exceptional merchant who can see 
the wisdom of building for the 
future on a quality basis. 

This condition is one which the 
Buxton company has been trying 
to overcome for years. Condi- 
tions are probably worse in the 
small leather goods field than in 
most related fields, and worse in 
Buxton’s case because the company 
has a very limited line, its unit 
price to the consumer is in the 
small-item class while the retail 
selling price is high, imitation is 
easy and there will probably al- 
ways be a market for cheap mer- 
chandise. 

In its attempt to find a way to 
establish a national business on a 
quality article in the small leather 
goods field, the company has en- 
deavored to work out a complete 
new merchandising plan, involving 
(1) selecting one item as a leader 
from a miscellaneous line of sev- 
eral hundred articles, (2) national 
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advertising to the consumer on 
that leader, (3) building up a 
family of products around the 
leader, (4) sales work of an edu- 
cational nature among smal! and 
large retailers, and (5) merchan- 
dising the Buxton line as a “de- 
partment” within a department, 
(i.e., to prevent the line from be- 
coming lost in a large leather- 
goods or gift department). 

The present business of Bux- 
ton, Inc., had a very humble be- 
ginning about the year 1897 in the 
home of the Buxton family. Dur- 
ing the twenty years from 1897 to 
1917, the “line” grew from a single 
item to several hundred. This 
period of the company’s history 
has no bearing upon the present 
merchandising policy except as 
background. It is mainly intcrest- 
ing because it illustrates the dif- 
ference between a policy of sup- 
plying untrade-marked merchandise 
to be sold under the retailer's 
brand and the policy of selling a 
trade-marked article to the con- 
sumer through national advertis- 
ing. 

The original article put out was 
a toilet cream sold under the name, 
“L. A. W. Toilet Cream Co.” The 
“L. A. W.” came from the League 
of American Wheelmen and the 
fact that it was considered de- 
sirable to establish an association 
of ideas between a topic of gen- 
eral interest and the product, i. e, 
the popular sport of bicycle riding 
exposes the complexion to the 
ravages of wind and weather, and 
“L. A. W. Toilet Cream” allays 
the skin irritation caused thereby. 
To the toilet cream other articles 
were added which could be sold 
in drug stores and on the novelty 
counters of department stores, such 
as aluminum paper cutters and 
leather book-marks, coin purses, 
covers for manicure scissors, and 
the like. In a word, the company 
made whatever there appeared to 
be a demand for. From Spring- 
field, where it started, the business 
spread to the stores of other cities 
and its goods were listed in the 
catalogs of a number of mail-order 
houses. 

Some time about the year 1915, 
W. R. Buxton, now president of 
the company, invented the metal 
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device which is the patented fea- 
ture of the Buxton Keytainer, . in 
somewhat cruder form than it ap- 
pears at present, and it joined the 
family of leather novelties. The 
name of the company had changed, 
by the way, to the “L. A. W. 
Novelty Co.” 

This leather key-holder took 
hold and in a very short time was 
outselling most of the other items. 
It began to show leader potentiali- 
ties. Sales increased so rapidly 
that in 1917 other articles were 
discontinued, consisting at that time 
of several hundred items, and sales 
efforts and manufacturing facili- 
ties were concentrated on the key- 
holder. 

The first advertisement in a 
nationally circulated periodical was 
forty-two lines, single column, run 
spring and fall. This was in 1919, 
after the product had been steadily 
improved and the name, “Key- 
tainer” adopted. In 1921, the com- 
pany was incorporated and the 


firm name changed to Buxton, Inc. 
Since then the business has grown 
steadily as the result of increased 
advertising and sales work. 


About three years ago, the 
leader had established itself suf- 
ficiently, and had created good-will 
enough for the name, “Keytainer,” 
to make it possible to introduce 
other related articles under the 
“Tainer” suffix. Hence came the 
present family of bill-folds, coin- 
holders, tobacco pouch, and cig- 
arette case, known respectively as 
Bill-Tainer, Money-Tainer, Coin- 
Tainer, Tobacco-Tainer and Cig- 
arette-Tainer. 

What the company did first of 
all, was to present the entire line 
to the consumer in its national ad- 
vertising. Just before the last 
Christmas season, accordingly, 
when the attention of the public 
is sensitive to any announcement 
of gift merchandise, a two-page 
advertisement was used in the 
December issue of a nationally cir- 
culated magazine, with this cap- 
tion: “Now—all your pocket ac- 
cessories made by Buxton. New 
features that bring greater con- 
venience.” 

In this advertisement, the Key- 
tainer was very prominently illu- 
strated, as it was the point of con- 
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tact with the consumer’s gocd-wil} 
Then each one of the new items 
was separately illustrated and its 
points of superiority stated. Finally 
a large center illustration grouped 
them all together with these words: 
“Your personal pocket accessories 
are articles of everyday use. Com- 
plete Buxton equipment—thin, flat 
and flexible—gives you greater con- 
venience and safety. Made in 
leathers to match.” 

The text of this advertisement 
is interesting because it wil! give 
the reader the gist of the quality 
argument on the dealer, which js 
the story the company tries to get 
the dealer to use on the consumer 
It also sets forth the retail sales 
policy. Here is the text of the ad- 
vertisement in full: 


A new and better way to carry keys, 
bills, tobacco, cigarettes, coins! Al 
these articles of everyday use can now 
be kept in handsome leathers to match 

every one made by the makers of the 
famous Buxton Keytainer. 

The Buxton Keytainer introduced a 
new and safer way to care for keys. 
Every key at your finger tips when you 
need it—returned by the Buxton Key 
Return Service if lost. Millions of 
people all over the world are using Bux- 
ton Keytainers today. 

Now Buxton brings new features to 
all your pocket necessities with the new 
Bill-Tainer, Tobacco-Tainer, Cigarette 
Tainer, Coin-Tainer and Money-Tainer 

Every Buxton product has specially 
patented Buxton features that bring you 
added convenience and safety for your 
pocket articles. And they are hand 
wrought of the finest leathers. 

You can get these new Buxton ac 
cessories either separately or in complete 
sets furnished in leathers to match. A 
wide range to choose from—cowhide, 
pigskin, seal, morocco, etc. 

Leading jewelers, department, leather 
goods and stationery stores carry these 
new Buxton products. Drop in and se 
them or write us for illustrated folder 
giving complete information. 


Selling the neighborhood store 
was found to be even harder, if 
possible, than trying to sell to de- 
partment stores and the large down- 
town retailers. The big stores are 
the first to feel the effects of na- 
tional advertising, and as the com- 
pany featured its quality and re- 
sale prices, it created a demand for 
Buxton merchandise which im- 
mediately lifted it above cheap 
competition. But the neighbor- 
hood dealer—the small gift shop, 
stationery store, drug store, jewelry 
store—he is the natural outlet for 
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this part of Texas 
has grown up* 


*The Dallas hundred-mile zone contains 40% of Texas’ population and a third of 


Texas’ taxable wealth. 


A GENERATION ago the 
immediate influence of 
The Dallas News was felt in 
every settled area of Texas. 


But the same change that 
came to Greeley’s Tribune and 
Dana’s Sun came also to the 
Southwest’s great daily. As 
this region grew up, The 
News’ sphere of power nar- 
rowed down to the rich area 
in which it could give “today” 


service. 


The News is still, perhaps, 
the most influential daily in 
Texas, but it is no longer a 
state-wide newspaper. 


Abreast of the Changing 
Times 

loday in the immediate 

Zone The News has 

many times as many readers as 


Dallas 


in the days when a Texan’s re- 


inforcements consisted of his 
prayer, his “News” and his 


rifle. 


During the last five years 
the city circulation of The 
News has more than doubled. 
The total has steadily in- 
creased, but the growth has 
been at home. 


Here are the all-important 
facts for present-day adver- 
tisers in Texas: 


That The News is the un- 
challenged leader in_ the 
DALLAS market. That its 
homez-delivered circulation 
(certified by the A.B.C.) is the 
greatest in DALLAS. That 
the power of this splendid old 
daily, matured and ripened 
by the years, is now concen- 
trated upon a single market- 
area—the wealthiest and most 
populous in all of Texas. 


The Dallas Morning News 


Oldest Newspaper in Dallas 


Oldest Business Institution in Texas 
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the Boston Market 


into proper focus-- 


CLOSE-UP view of the 

Boston market brings into 
relief certain points that do not 
appear at first glance. Boston, 
for instance, seems to have a 
trading area with a 30-mile 
radius. But Boston’s real trad- 
ing area lies within a circle only 
12 miles from City Hall. 

Within this 12-mile Parcel De- 
livery area live 1,567,000 people, 
the greatest concentration of peo- 
ple in New England. Here also 
is found the greatest concentra- 
tion of grocery, hardware, drug, 
dry goods and furniture stores, 
auto dealers and garages. 

This 12-mile area is covered by 
the Clearing House Parcel De- 
livery, employed jointly by Boston 
department stores. 

This, then, is Boston’s Key 
Market — concentrated, easy to 
reach, and easy to cover with 
advertising. 


Leading Advertisers 
use the Globe 


N this area the Boston Globe 
has the largest Sunday circu- 
lation of any Boston newspaper. 
And here the circulation of the 
daily Globe exceeds that of Sun- 
day. Uniform seven-day con- 
centration! 


The advertisers who know their 
local market best—the department 
stores—recognize the Globe’s dom- 
inating position. They use more 
space in the daily Globe than in 
any other daily paper. And the 
Sunday Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 
other three Boston Sunday news- 
papers combined. 


The Globe has won this leader- 
ship because it appeals to al/ 
classes. Its readers represent a 
complete cross-section of the popu- 
lation, without regard to race, 
creed, or political affiliation. 


The Globe holds its great popu- 


The Boston 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ended March 31, 1926 


CThe Globe 
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Out of Boston’s total trading territory 
this 12-mile area contains: 


74% of all department store package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

464 of all auto dealers and garages 











larity among men because of its before the people who make up 
freedom from bias or favoritism in Boston’s Key Market you must use 
general news, editorials or sports. the Globe first. 

And its widely known Household 

Department makes the Globe the 

daily counsellor and guide of New 

England women. 


To put your advertising message 


Globe 


Ils Boston., Our new booklet—‘“The Indi- 
se vidual Home—the best market 
for any advertiser "’ —will give you 
a different vie int on the 
Boston market. rite on your 


Daily 278,988 ... Sunday 325,324 business letterhead. 
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price merchandise and to him go 
the makers of price merchandise. 
So this was the way the sales story 
was presented when Buxton sales- 
men called on the neighborhood 
dealer : 

“You couldn’t possibly sell any- 
thing but cheap merchandise,” was 
the salesman’s greeting to the 
neighborhood retailer. The dealer 
naturally agreed to this very 
readily. “Therefore,” continued 
the salesman, “you couldn’t sell 
Buxton Tainers.” Hearty approval 
on the part of the dealer. “When 
your customers want quality goods 
they go to the downtown stores.” 
Absolutely. “None of the neigh- 
borhood stores handle quality goods, 
so the consumer must go down- 
town.” Right again. “Then if 
one of the neighborhood stores 
should throw out the cheap leather 
goods and put in a quality line it 
would have no competition until 
some others followed suit, which 
might take a long while.” Yes, if— 
“And if all the neighborhood stores 
could be persuaded to carry the 
same quality merchandise carried 
by the downtown stores, they might 
keep some of that business in the 
neighborhood as well as create 
some sales of their own.” 


ONE OF THE COMPANY'S PROBLEMS 


That, briefly, is the basis upon 
which Buxton salesmen went to the 
small retailer, for one of the com- 
pany’s problems is finding more re- 
tail outlets. If national consumer 
advertising is to do its biggest job 
on a line like Buxton’s, which out- 
side of the holiday season is bought 
on impulse, it must be immediate- 
ly available in stores everywhere. 
So in shaping up the dealer policy 
the company proceeded to reason 
the matter out as follows: 

1. Easy sales. This is accom- 
plished by consumer education 
through national advertising. Bux- 
ton national advertising, therefore, 
goes directly at the job of talking 
standard values and known and 
established resale prices. 

2. Increased turnover. Adding 
to the established demand for the 
Buxton Keytainer a line of re- 
lated products that appeals to more 
consumers, increases turnover. A 
nationally advertised line of leather 
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goods, like the Buxton line, 
stimulates an entire leather goods 
department. 

3. Greater retail distribution and 
therefore increased consumer sales, 
This has not been possible on a 
large scale in the past because 
price and price only has been the 
basis on which the dealers have 
bought their small leather goods, 
Price merchandise in small leather 
goods does not appeal to the best 
class of consumers, who have been 
forced to look for quality in the 
large shopping centers, with loss 
of interest and decreased sales as 
a result. 

4. Limited variety and decreased 
capital investment. The Buxton 
assortment consists of seven ar- 
ticles. 

5. Increased net profit through 
elimination of close-outs at cut 
prices. 

The foregoing, in condensed 
form, is the sales story to the 
wholesaler and retailer. But the 
trouble has been that established 
dealers—those who have been sell- 
ing Buxton Keytainers successfully 
for a number of years—listen 
patiently to the story and then 
say, “That’s fine, but for the pres- 
ent we will just order Keytainers.” 
The problem, therefore, is to get 
them to accept the line. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
company has worked out the idea 
of a complete “Leather Goods De- 
partment,” consisting of an assort- 
ment of the full line of Buxton 
merchandise, which will be sold to 
the dealer as a unit. There will be 
a counter display sign showing the 
company name and slogan, with 
illustrations in color of each of 
the Buxton articles in use. As a@ 
part of the proposition there will 
be a _ receptacle for holding a 
limited stock of goods. Two ends 
will be achieved by such an ar- 
rangement, the dealer will be more 
easily persuaded to buy the whole 
line, and the line will be kept to 
gether in the department where it 
is displayed. 

Thus the company believes it has 
found the way to interest the large 
retailer and the neighborhood 
store as well in installing a Bux- 
ton department and maintaining it” 
as an entity. 
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— this message 

from the pen of Mr. 
F. L. Maytag, Chairman of 
the Board, The Maytag 
Company, Newton. lowa— 


q 


“From the beginning of 
our extensive newspaper 
advertising, we have used 
the Detroit Sunday Free 
Press.” 


q 


“We selected The Free 
Press on account of its 
broad coverage of Detroit 
and surrounding territory, 
and its strength as an ad- 
vertising medium for a 
home appliance like the 
Maytag washer.” 


q 


“We continue to use The 
Free Press because of the 


— The De 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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satisfactory reaction we 
continue to experience.” 


q 


“Our sales in Detroit are 
increasing steadily, and 
we feel that we would be 
unmindful of the splendid 
cooperation of the Free 
Press if we did not extend 
to you this letter of hearty 
appreciation of the valu- 
able service which we 
have always received 
from your excellent news- 


paper.” 


q 


For us to add anything 
to Mr. Maytag’s thought 
about The Free Press 
would be merely painting 
the lily. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 





























How a Sales Convention of 2,700 
Men Is Handled 


figidaire Spends $220,000 in Dramatizing Merchandising Message 
before Dealers and Salesmen 


By G. A. Nichols 


N a letter to Printers’ INK 
which appears in the April 21 
we, H. W. Prior, general sales 
manager of the Delco-Light Com- 
any and Frigidaire Corporation, 
pes on record as favoring the 
ational sales convention dea. 
7 sort of convention, Mr. Prior 
“has rather become an insti- 
ion in our business and the men 
ok forward to it.” 
At the time Mr. Prior wrote 
is letter he and his organization 
re working overtime preparing 
tr the 1927 Delco-Light and 
rigidaire convention held at Day- 
, April 13 and 14, at which 
he writer was privileged to be a 
representative of 
This meeting, at- 
inded’ by 2,700 dealers and their 
esmen, as well as by all the 
incipal officials of the General 
otors Corporation, cost Delco- 
ight and Frigidaire $220,000 for 
penses alone. Counting in the 
me of the principal people of the 
ganization, many of whom de- 
pted weeks to the preliminary ar- 
pigements, the total cost repre- 
nts an investment by General 


iechler, president of Delco- Light 


d Frigidaire, in an address be- 
re the gathering. 
Prior’s indorsement of the 
| convention plan, expressed 
is letter, was based on his 
ization’s previous experience 
uch meetings. If he had 
on the evening of April 
doubtless would have been 
more emphatic in his affirma- 
ew. And in so doing he 
have been reflecting not 
1is own opinion but that of 
perior officers: Mr. Biechler, 
1 P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
neral Motors Corporation, 
erre S. du Pont, chairman 
General Motors Executive 


7 


Committee. These gentlemen and 
others declared to Printers’ INK 
that the half million dollars or so 
was one of the most profitable in- 
vestments General Motors had 
ever made. 

In view of the difference of 
opinion among many leading sales 
executives as to the real benefit of 
such meetings, expressed in Print- 
ERS’ INK from time to time, it 
probably will be instructive here 
to consider, in some little detail, 
what was the real purpose of this 
Frigidaire gathering and how it 
was handled. 

To begin with, the expense of 
such a meeting is something to be 
regarded rather seriously if every- 
thing is going to be done “right.” 
This, however, is by no means an 
insuperable obstacle. Many an or- 
ganization is willing to invest a 
goodly number of thousands in a 
sales meeting—or rather would be, 
were it not for these two con- 
siderations : 

1. The home office of an organ- 
ization, as is the case with Frigid- 
aire, often is in a relatively small 
town where it is difficult to find a 
place large enough to hold the 
meeting and to provide suitable 
hotel accommodations for the 
visiting salesmen. 

2. Such meetings are likely to 
be more in the nature of big 
“parties,” with more entertainment 
than business. 

Both objections, it would seem, 
can. be removed or at least re- 
duced to the vanishing point. 

First, as to the physical arrange- 
ments : 

Frigidaire sets up a certain sales 
quota which, if met by the dealer 
or salesman, entitles him to attend 
the convention at the company ’s 
expense. Up to this year it has 
been required that the dealer 
should make his quota sales per- 
sonally. Under this system it 
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how an increase that is 
not unprecedented for 
year. There are many 
hat Oklahoma will make 
ributions in new wealth 
ing 1927. In Oklahoma’s ad- 
ement is ample demonstration 
e state's varied resources. Of 
resources, wheat is through the 
er in excellent condition, and 
ther bounteous yield is in prospect. 
saturated sub-soil means much 
ops planted in the spring. 
| oil production has placed 
in the lead among oil 
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2 years or more Oklahoma's business activity has not failed for a single 


ROGER W. BABSON. 


New wealth is coming, the bankers 
state. The flow of eastern capital 
into Oklahoma and the funds of new 
comers who bring money to invest 
is a sign of further confidence and 
proof of the opportunities in this 
young state. 


Don’t let unfavorable conditions 
in some states blindfold you to the 
opportunities in Oklahoma! Decide 
now that you will get your share 
of the big business available in this 
rich market. Advertise through the 
153,623 daily copies of the Okla- 
homan and Times, the two news- 
papers which thoroughly cover the 
Oklahoma City market! Adver- 
tise through the 177,456  semi- 

monthly copies of the 





tion of 2nd place 
ng the states in the 


e OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


‘YORK CHICAGO DETROIT KANSASCITY ATLANTA 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man, Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper ! 
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often worked out that the dealer's 
men were awarded the convention 
trip while he, being merely the 
boss, was obliged to stay at home. 
The personal quota was the same 
for dealer and salesman. Begin- 
ning with next year there will be 
one quota set for the dealer and 
another for his salesmen. The 
dealer’s quota will be made up of 
his own sales and the composite 
efforts of his selling force. 

A couple of weeks before the 
meeting each salesman or dealer 
entitled to attend was given formal 
notification to that effect. On the 
morning of April 12 a registration 
booth was established in the Day- 
ton Union Station. Each man was 
instructed to report here upon ar- 
rival and obtain a large envelope 
containing his convention creden- 
tials, program and a miscellaneous 
lot of printed instruction and in- 
formation. On the outside of the 
envelope was attached a blank 
form in duplicate containing the 
man’s name and his hotel reserva- 
tion, including the room number. 


He signed one form which was 


torn off and kept as a receipt. 
Then he proceeded to his hotel and 
found that everything had been 
arranged and his room was wait- 
ing for him. 

An instance of the efficiency 
with which the plan worked: On 
the morning the writer reached 
Dayton several hundred salesmen 
were in the waiting room receiving 
their credentials. Twenty minutes 
after he stepped off the train he 
was in his room at the hotel, three 
or four blocks up the street. Five 
minutes later in came Thornton 
Lewis, president of the York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Company, of 
Philadelphia, who also had been 
assigned to the room—a double one. 
Mr. Lewis, likewise a guest, had 
gone through the mill in ex- 
actly the same way as the visiting 
salesmen. The only special han- 
dling that was done was in the 
case of Mr. Sloan and some of the 
other General Motors officials. 
Charles F. Kettering, head of the 
General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion, met these gentlemen at the 
station and conducted them per- 
sonally to his home. 


The Frigidaire management, 


INK May 1 
weeks in advance, had re: 
the total capacity of four d 
town Dayton hotels. They 
full charge and _ assigned 
rooms. All the visitors had to d 
was go to the hotels design 
tell the clerks the numbers of 
rooms and receive their keys 


Expenses of Trip to 
Frigidaire Delco-Light Conventio: 


DAYTON, APRIL 13, 14, 1927 


REPENSE 
ACCOUNT OF 


NAME OF 
DISTRICT 


Railroad Fare from to Daytor 


Pullman Fare from to Dayton 





Inaert Date om 
This Line] 


BREAKFAST 


Railroad Fare from Dayton to 
Pullman Fare from Dayton to__ 


TOTAL EXPENSE OF TRIP 


Signed. 


Approved - Distribator 


ease mail this report property filled out ¢ 
Distributor imumediet ly upon your return } 


ote: It will not be necessary for you to pay your room charge 
the betel in Dayton, but you should sign bill before les 


THIS BLANK WAS TO BE FILLED Ot 
RETURNED TO THE DISTRIBUTOR 


In each envelope was a ticket 
informing the visitor where he 
was going to have lunch on Tues- 
day, dinner Tuesday evening, 
lunch Wednesday and where he 
was to attend Wednesday night's 
banquet. Lunch was served 
the two days in the ballroom of 
the Miami Hotel and in Dayton’s 
big Memorial Hall. Tuesday 
night’s dinner was divided in the 
same way. The main dinner 
Wednesday night was at Memorial 
Hall, which accommodated about 
1,000. The remainder were placed 
in the Memorial Hall basement, 
the Miami ballroom and the Fngi- 
neers’ Club. Service over in the 
latter places, the salesmen as- 
sembled in the Memorial Hall 
balcony and the evening’s program 
was given. These arrangements 
are related to show how it is pos- 
sible to have a very big sales con- 
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yention 

The sessions of the convention 
yere held at a large Dayton thea- 
ire. 

In the envelope received at the 
dation was a badge. Each of the 
wdgcs, which were of different 
wlors, indicated the  visitor’s 
sanding as a salesman or showed 
jim to be a guest. His badge ad- 
nitted him to the theatre and in- 
rmed the ushers where he was 
» be seated. 

All salesmen, as_ previously 
dated, were there at the company’s 
apense. The envelope contained 
te blank form shown on the op- 
msite page. 

Immediately on getting back 
me the salesman was supposed 
» send this form, properly filled 
wt, to his distributor, whereupon 
would receive the company’s 

ck for the total amount. 

Second, as to the convention it- 
self : 

The Frigidaire officials recog- 
tized that in a large meeting of 
his kind there had to be some 
itention given to entertainment. 
Instead of blowing off the lid, as 
twere, and having “a good time” 
n its commonly accepted sense, 
hey provided the entertainment by 
ramatizing the various sections 
f the selling message. 

The theatre in which the meet- 
ng was held contains all the mod- 

paraphernalia in the way of 
ight ng and scenic effects. Part 

f the equipment is a_ splendid 
gan. All these things were used 

n expert way and the general 
rsult was highly favorable. There 
vas plenty of the spectacular. 
This was put forth on the basis 

in the average human being 
here is the flag waving instinct 
nd the susceptibility to the emo- 
tong Part of it came early in 
As the music 


t opening session. 
from the organ filled the theatre, 
there was had what was called "| 


parade of preparedness.” From 
lack of the stage came double 
ines of people who marched 
through and out of the front door. 
These represented various depart- 
nents in the Frigidaire business. 
ach group was introduced as it 
peared. There was the office 
force, the advertising department, 


in rather a small city. 
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the general sales organization, the 
advertising agency, foreign di- 
vision, credit department and so 
on. One large group was made up 
of several hundred foremen from 
the Frigidaire factories. This im- 
pressive spectacle was staged to 
show the salesmen the bigness of 
the company with which they are 
affiliated. 


BASKETS OF ORDERS 


President Biechler made _ his 
opening speech—a solid business 
talk into which the element of 
humor or entertainment did not 
enter. Then he had uniformed 
ushers pass bushel baskets through 
the audience and into these were 
dumped the orders for Frigidaire 
machines and Delco-Light systems 
which the retailers and sales peo- 
ple had brought with them. The 
dozen or more bushels of orders— 
which later were announced as 
representing approximately $3,500,- 
000 worth of merchandise—were 
taken to the stage, piled up in a 
heap and photographed. The 
spectacular and entertaining again. 

The business element came to 
the front again in the person of 
Mr. Kettering, who told about the 
development of a new Frigidaire 
machine to sell to the popular- 
price market. The curtain was 
drawn aside and the machine was 
shown. Then came the dramatic. 
A playlet, perfectly staged, set 
forth a discussion between a fac- 
tory man and a visiting salesman 
relating to the new unit. It was 
taken apart and described in de- 
tail to him. Then the house was 
darkened and a huge electric sign 
was shown giving the selling price 
of the unit—$195. It was a fitting 
climax to Mr. Kettering’s serious 
presentation. His points were well 
emphasized and the whole thing 
was highly entertaining as well as 
instructive. 

This shows the way the pro- 
gram was worked throughout. 
There would be a speech outlining 
some essential feature of the sell- 
ing or manufacturing program and 
the points would be driven home 
by a theatrical effort which was 
almost as intriguing as a profes- 
sional performance. 

For example, the proposition of 
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FRED M. VAN GIESON F. H. DRUEHL K. J. NIXON 


And no 


Mr. Van Gieson, manager of the Pacific 
Coast office in San Francisco, established 
during the latter part of 1926. He was 
formerly in the Eastern office of this 
group in New York. 


Mr. Druehl, manager of the Rochester, 
N. Y., office. He was formerly National 
Advertising manager of the Rochester 
Journal. 


Mr. Nixon, manager of the Atlanta office, 
established during the early part of 1927. 
He was formerly National Advertising 
manager of the Boston American. 


H. A. KOEHLER s, I- NIXON L. C. BOONE 
929 Hearst Bidg. 82 Marietta St. Book Tower Blcg. 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga. Detroit 
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.C. SULLIVAN A. T. CHAPECK MORRIS F. SWANEY 


e present— 


In Milwaukee Mr. Sullivan serves 
both Eastern and Western national 
advertisers, giving them intelligent and 
helpful cooperation in this important 
market. 


InChicago Mr. Chapeck and Mr. Swaney 
are Western representatives serving Eastern 
accounts. It is their job to see to it that 
such advertisers are getting 100% service 
and co-operation in the Chicago territory. 


S. B. CHITTENDEN F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 
5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bidg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


lbany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 
ochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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commercial Frigidaire was pre- 
sented in three addresses. Then 
ensued a playlet in which all the 
points were dramatized. A Frigid- 
aire salesman enters a cheap little 
restaurant on a side street whose 
proprietor is in financial diffi- 
culties. After long effort and 
many interruptions, all of which 
were so true to life as to bring out 
repeated laughter, he succeeds in 
selling the man Frigidaire equip- 
ment. The next act shows its in- 
stallation. Curtain. Five years 
later the cheap little “beanery” has 
grown into a fashionable restau- 
rant. 

An orchestra is playing and 
a lot of prosperous looking people 
in evening dress are dancing. The 
salesman, who by this time has 
been advanced to an executive 
position in the factory, just hap- 
pens in. Much congratulation and 
voluble explanation of how it all 
happened. The finale of the act 
is a chorus presentation of a song 
from “The Vagabond King,” ac- 
companied by full orchestra and 
organ. The seventy-five or more 
people in this act were all from 
the Frigidaire offices. They had 
been drilled for weeks by a pro- 
fessional. The rendition, meri- 
torious in itself, was doubly ac- 
ceptable to the salesmen because 
they could see in it either their 
own experience or an experience 
they hoped to have. Every element 
in the play was carefully thought 
through to accentuate some par- 
ticular point made in the opening 
presentation by the speech route. 

In similar manner Delco-Light 
farm lighting and power systems 
were presented. C. Whistler 
told about the advertising plans 
and his remarks were given point 
by a soloist and a couple of people 
who presented an interesting dia- 
logue. Then the whole proposition 
was summed up in a play called 
“A Better Day Dawns.” This por- 
trayed a farm scene. A _ Delco 
man calls on hard-boiled Farmer 
Jenkins and after much tribulation 
sells him. There were three scenes. 
Real humor and heavy instruction 
were pleasantly combined. 

The matter of installation and 
service were explained in technical 
detail and then came a_ two-act 
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play entitled, “Pouring on the 
Sand,” in which the salient facts 
were driven home. 

There was an address given op 
the importance of the salesman 
learning the sales talk which js 
featured in his manual. After the 
preaching had been well done 
there came an act entitled “Con. 
glomerania” which represented 3 
scene in a doctor’s office and wait- 
ing room. Mr. Biechler took the 
part of the doctor. In an enter. 
taining way he diagnosed the trou- 
ble of a certain Frigidaire sales. 
man to be conglomerania. In 
other words, the young man had 
in his head a great mass of un- 
digested information about the 
product which he could not pre- 
sent logically. An “operation” 
was performed, ostensibly in hos- 
pital fashion, and the contents of 
the manual were placed in the 
salesman’s head—with good re- 
sults, of course. This act was 


filled with humor. 
B 


" Geyer presented the 
Frigidaire advertising program in 
the form of a dialogue with one 
of his men and was aided with 
much shifting of scenery and 
changing of lights. The climax 
of his presentation came when the 
curtain went up and there was 
shown on the stage a miniature re- 
production of a large city with 
flashing Frigidaire signs and dif- 
ferent colored lights representing 
various classes of prospects. Fifty 
or more men had worked all the 
previous night to build the “city” 
on the stage. It cost several thou- 
sand dollars. Incidentally when 
the curtain went down everybody 
in the theatre knew what Frigid- 
aire plans to do during 1927 in 
advertising. 

And so it went all the way 
through. The entertainment part 
was really that and yet not a min- 
ute of it was wasted. It all hada 
serious purpose. 

One man remarked that when 
he read the program with all the 
theatrical features outlined he re- 
signed himself to the inevitable 
and prepared, as he expressed it, 
to be “bored to tears.” He ad- 
mitted later that every act was 
better than many performances 
which he had paid real money to 
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see aud that they had taught him 
someting as well as entertained 
nim 
It is not such an easy job to hold 
2700 men strictly down to busi- 
ness for a two days sales conven- 
tion. In this case the closing 
meeting was as large as the open- 
ing one, the theatre being filled to 
capacity both times. The men did 
not have to attend, either. 
Frigidaire is preparing for its 
1928 convention in Dayton. Presi- 
dent Sloan and Mr. du Pont 
promised to be present with all the 
ral Motors Executive Com- 
But they wonder how this 
event, which probably will 
ipproximately 4,000 in at- 
ance, can possibly be accom- 
modated in Dayton. Similar won- 
der is expressed by Mr. Biechler 
and his associates. But they pro- 
fess full confidence in their ability 
) solve the problem. 


R. D. Wyly Heads New 
Business at Washington 


D. Wyly, formerly vice-president 
Tauber Advertising Agency, 
gton, D. C., is president of R. 
y, Inc., an advertising business 
organized at that city. The 
sident of the new company is 
Nattemer, who has been with the 
n-Rodenberg Agency, Springfield, 


unk H. McElhaney is_ treasurer. 

was formerly with the Lesan-Carr 
tising Agency, Jacksonville, Fla. 
M. Brown, who has been with 
Samson Service, Washington, is 
member of the staff. 


Balsa Reproducer Account to 
L. H. Waldron 


The Balsa Wood Reproducer Corpora- 
tion, New York, manufacturer of the 
Balsa wood loud speaker, has appointed 
the L. H. Waldron Advertising Agency, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
ACCO Business papers, direct mail 
nd newspapers will be used. 


New Insurance Paper 
Commentator Printing and Pub 
Company, New York, has started 
surance Commentator, a new 
paper for the insurance fleld. 
L. Cameron is editor and manager. 


Appoints Lindenstein-Kimball 
The Connellsville, Pa.. News has ap- 
pointei Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as national ad 
vertising representative, effective June 1. 
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Should Collect Telegrams from 
Trade Be Accepted ? 


Van Creer Bros. 
Curcaco 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We read with a great deal of interest 
the article in your April 21 issue en- 
titled “‘Salesmen Should Get Credit for 
Mail Orders,” written by A. H. Deute. 

It is our custom to credit our sales- 
men with all mail orders coming from 
towns in their territory that they have 
visited at least once during the fiscal 
year. 

We, therefore, have no point of dif- 
ference with Mr. Deute on that score, 
but would like to express our opinion 
on the subject of “encouraging tele- 
grams” to which Mr. Deute refers in 
his article. 

It is our custom and it has been our 
policy for a great many years to refuse 
to accept telegrams that are sent to us 
“collect.” We feel that if it is proper 
to send telegrams collect regardless of 
whether they are intended to order 
goods or not, that it would be proper 
then to discard entirely the use of the 
mail for sending orders and we would 
then be swamped with a lot of collect 
telegrams, the acceptance of which we 
could not refuse were we to establish the 
precedent of accepting such telegrams. 

Very likely .a lot of firms accept col- 
lect telegrams which are intended to 
order goods, fearing the displeasure of 
customers, but aside from the fact that 
in principle it is bad practice to send 
collect telegrams because of the abuses 
to which such a plan would lead, we 
also regard it as discourteous to send 
telegrams collect. We never send tele 
grams collect ourselves, and we, there- 
fore, do not expect any collect telegrams 
to be sent to us. 

Here and there, there might be an 
exception to the rule and we hold our- 
selves open to make such exception 
where a customer is involved because 
we are also believers in the “rule of 
reason.”’ 

We would be very much interested in 
noting any comments that your readers 
might feel disposed to make concerning 
this subject. 

Van Creer Bros. 
Fetix Van CLeeEr. 


D. H. Kelly Joins Electric 
Auto-Lite Company 


_Daniel H. Kelly, previously executive 
vice-president and manager of the U.S. 
Light and Heat Corporation, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of The Electric Auto- 
son, Campane, Toledo, with offices at 

oledo, 


Wrigley Net Profit Increases 


The William Wrigley, Jr., Company, 
Chicago, chewing gums, for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1927, reports a net 
profit of $2,422,118 after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $1,491,148 in the 
preceding quarter and $2,406,090 in the 
first quarter of 1926. 
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“THE AMERICAN 





Out on the edge of town, where 
he used to play ball as a boy, 
Henry Thurlow’s new factory is 
going up. Already its frame- 
work rises like steel lace against 
the sky. The staccato clangor 
of the riveters sounds endlessly. 
Trucks throng about it. An 
army of workmen swarms over 
it. It will more than double his 
output when completed. 


Down in the heart of the city, 
Charlie Banks and Dave Cald- 
well are building the 15-story 
First National Bank Building. 
Arthur Watts and his syndicate 
are preparing to open their 
eighth bus-line. Ed Stevenson’s 
company has just completed its 


WEEKLY” 
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fourteenth moving-picture 
theater. 

Like a strong tree, the city 
grows. Walter King adds forty 
new houses. Perry Potter’s chain 
of restaurants extends itself in- 
definitely. Mark Hopkins and 
associates are letting contracts 
for a new hotel. Everywhere 
the life-blood of the community 
flows richly and vigorously in 
fresh, expanding channels, new 
arteries of trade. 


These men, and the millions 
like them, whose thought and 
enterprise have raised them 
above the common level, are the 
builders of America’s cities. 
They are straight-shooting, 
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IDELY READ MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


progressive citizens, with their 
feet on the ground, and their 
eyes on tomorrow. Their brains, 
courage and integrity are shap- 
ing our national destiny. 


These men — 5,000,000 of 
then — read The American 
Weekly. Their wives and chil- 
dren read it. Every Sunday, in 
fourteen of America’s greatest 
cities, it influences one-fifth of 
the people in the United States! 
They read it because it is so 
alive, so progressive and forward- 
looking ; because it is so modern 
and constructive; because— 
above all— it is interesting. 

The American Weekly is be- 
yond question the most widely 


read and powerful advertising 
medium in the world. It reaches 
the sort of people who count— 
the doers, the builders of cities. 
Yet its rates, in comparison with 
its circulation, are phenomenally 
low. Its use is an extremely 
profitable investment. And it is 
the only national medium in 
which the advertiser can take a 
full newspaper-size page in color ! 


The American Weekly will 
sell your product widely, 
quickly, effectively and economi- 
cally. Write or phone today to 
the nearest office (see below) of 
The American Weekly, A. J. 
Kobler, President, for complete 
information. 





- American Weekly is a magazine printed in newspaper form 
and distributed with the Sunday editions of the Hearst chain of 
newspapers in the fourteen American cities having one-fifth the 
total manufactures, three-fourths the total bank clearings, and 
one-third of the urban population of the United States. 
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Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


461 Park Square Bipc. Wrictey Bupe. 


Boston CuIcaco 


753 Bonnie Braz 222 Monapnock Bips. 
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Asks 
Better Advertising of 
Real Estate Bonds 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards at Meeting in Chicago 
Moves to Cut Out Vague and 
Misleading Statements in Adver- 
tising of Real Estate Bond 
Issues. 


MEN in the real estate business 
must be the first to make any 
move toward putting the sale of 
real estate mortgage bonds on a 
better plane. This feeling was re- 
flected by the directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards at their quarterly meeting 
in Chicago recently. At this meet- 
ing, which followed a_ detailed 
study covering a period of several 
months, the directors of the asso- 
ciation drew up a series of recom- 
mendations covering practices that 
need immediate attention. 

Some of these recommendations 
relate to the advertising of bond 
issues to the public. Many of them 
relate to appraisal methods and the 
manner in which appraisals should 
be described to the prospective pur- 
chaser. All of the recommenda- 
tions have as their aim the gui- 
dance and protection of the investor 
through the elimination of mislead- 
ing and vague statements in bond 
offerings. 

Real estate mortgage bonds, for 
the most part available in small 
denominations, have been adver- 
tised widely, especially during the 
last few years. 

But abuses have crept into this 
method of financing. Investors 
have found that properties have 
been over-valued for the purposes 
of selling bonds. Looking into the 
statements contained in the adver- 
tising offering real estate mortgage 
bonds they have discovered, oc- 
casionally to their grief, that all 
sorts of ambiguity have crept into 
statements concerning appraisals of 
properties. 

These practices are condemned 
as unsound by the board of direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. It recommends 
also that the description “first 
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mortgage real estate bonds” should 
be used only when the bonds are 

a first lien on both land and build. 
ing. Where bonds are issued ona 
building prior to its construction 
or completion, they believe, com. 
pletion should be adequately 
guaranteed. 

The recommendations adopted by 
the directors which touch on ad- 
vertising proper are: 

“All advertisements of bond is- 
sues should give the name or 
names and addresses of the ap 
praisers, and should quote suff- 
ciently from the appraisal report, 
both as to physical value and in- 
come, to reflect correctly the opin- 
ion and judgment of the appraiser, 
and certified copies of the full ap- 
praisal report should be available 
to the public at all times. 

“Where the underwriting house, 
or any person connected therewith, 
has any financial interest in the 
building or enterprise securing 
these bonds except commissions 
for selling the same, such interest 
should be disclosed in all advertise- 
ments of the bonds and such house 
or person should not act in any 
transaction relating to the same as 
a trustee for the benefit of the 
bondholders, and in all cases the 
name and address of the trustee of 
the bond issue should be given. 

“Circulars and advertisements 
should fully, frankly and ad- 
equately disclose all pertinent in- 
formation relative to the issues of- 
fered, and should give the name or 
names and addresses of the ap- 
praisers and should quote suffi- 
ciently from the appraisal report, 
both as to physical value and in- 
come, to reflect correctly the 
opinion and judgment of the ap- 
praisers, and certified copies of the 
full appraisal report should be 
available to the public at all time.” 


L. Clyde Smith Joins Grace & 
Holliday 


L.. Clyde Smith has joined the staff 
of Grace & Holliday, advertising agency, 
Detroit. For the last four years he has 
heen engaged in advertising work if 
Lansing, Mich. He also was at ont 
time with the central organization of 
the General Motors Corporation, i 
charge of the advertising of all constit 
uent groups. 
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BED-ROCK 


The builder of a great cathedral of religion 
or commerce builds his masterpiece from 
bed-rock up. 


Likewise, in planning a direct-mail adver- 
tising campaign, bed-rock should be reached 
before the actual printing begins to take 
form. 


On direct-mail advertising campaigns (or 
single mailing pieces) the Goldmann 
Creative Department builds its foundations 


out of product, market, channels of dis- 
tribution; manufacturer, jobber, whole- 
saler, retailer and ultimate consumer, each 
fitted into its proper place in the scheme 
of selling. 


Because it gets down to the bed-rock of 
merchandising, advertising and selling before 
planning the first piece of a direct-mail 
campaign, the Goldmann Creative Depart- 
ment is truly creative. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
“Printing of Every “Description”’ 


80 Lafayette Street Phone Worth 9430 
New York City 














~ ready to serve 
at a minute’ notice 


~ be sure you say 
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With a magazine page, there are only a 
opportunities a month to catch the : 
woman in the mood to form a buying r hai 


—before she turns the page. " + ved 


when or where 
you buy 
ust be sure you say 
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It’s an 
18-hour-a-day 


Job 


to keep a business paper 
everlastingly interesting 
to its readers. It de- 
mands unsparing en- 
thusiasm and compels 
an unending willingness 
to spend money to get 
that kind of editorial 
material which devel- 
ops subscribers into 
“never -miss-an-issue” 
readers. 


Spending dollars freely 
on editorial content is 


one of the reasons why 
National Petroleum 
News maintains its ac- 
tive, every-issue reader- 
interest. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR PRODUCERS, REFINERS, MARKETERS 


Edited from 
World Bldg. 35 E. Wacker Drive 342 Madison Ave. West Bldg. 
TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK HOUSTON, TEX. 


Petroleum Securities Building—LOS ANGELES 


Published from 
812 Huron Road, CLEVELAND 
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Selling Two Things by Advertising 
Five 
The Thompson Manufacturing Company Features a Complete Sprinkler 
System in Order to Sell the Two Parts of the System 
Which It Manufactures 


By Ruel McDaniel 


ye one’s own merchan- 
dise or service is as great a 
problem as the average manufac- 
turer cares to attack, but it some- 
times becomes necessary for a 
concern to sell the merchandise 
or service of others in 

order to create a place ° 
for its own product. 
Unselfish merchandis- 
ing, it might be called. 

A case in point is 
that of the Thompson 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. This concern 
devised a novel innova- 
tion in lawn sprinkling 
methods. The innova- 
tion was produced by 
two individual articles 
of sprinkling equip- 
ment. One was a noz- 
zle or sprinkler head; 
the other was a valve 
to control the flow of 
water. 

The company real- 
ized that it had a 
practical combination 
in these two units; 
but there was no mar- 
ket for them. Most 
sprinkling of lawns 
had been done in the 
past by the hand 
method or by the use 
of surface nozzles of 
one kind or another. 
The Thompson com- 
pany’s two sprinkler 
units were for use underground. 

Its problem, then, was not just 
to sell sprinkler heads and valves 
but to sell underground sprinkler 
outfits. The nozzles and valves 
used in an underground sprinkler 
System constitute less than one- 
fifth of the material and work 
tepresented in a complete outfit. 


wanwortlt 


So this company has developed 
its sales policy upon the basis of 
selling five distinct jobs in order 
to sell two of its own. Every 
time it sells one dollar’s worth of 
its own products, it sells more 
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Thompson 
Sprinkling Gazpvetems 


THE FIVE POINTS OF THE FIVE WAY PROFIT LINE ARE 
HUMOROUSLY ANIMATED AND APPEAR IN ALL 
ADVERTISING COPY 


than five dollars worth of mer- 
chandise and service for someone 
else. 

The company distributes its 
products largely through plumbing 
contractors and to some extent 
through hardware jobbers. The 
whole sales and advertising plan 
has been built around the five dis- 
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tinct lines which the plumber sells 
when he installs a Thompson 
equipped sprinkler system. The 
combination was named “The Five- 
Way Profit Line.” Obviously 
this refers only to the advertis- 
ing directed to the trade. Con- 
sumer copy is along institutional 
lines, aimed at creating a d 

for the entire underground sprink- 
ler system. 

Plumbing and hardware trade 
journals are used to secure dealer, 
contractor and jobber contact. In- 
cidentally, advertising alone is 
depended upon to secure this con- 
tact, no salesmen being employed 
by the company. 

For a time after the five-way 
idea was adopted, it was featured 
in just average, formal trade copy. 
About a year ago, however, a de- 
cided change in copy form was 
inaugurated, and for the first time 
in the history of the firm’s trade 
advertising, orders were received 
directly from the advertising, 
rather than from the tie-up direct- 
mail matter. 

In this new form the five points 
were humorously animated, each 
being given a grinning face and 
active limbs, yet not being so ani- 
mated as to lose their identity. 
The five profit items were named 
in the copy and included Thomp- 
son sprinkler heads, Thompson 
control valves, galvanized pipe, 
fittings and installation—each a 
profit item for the plumber. 

The new campaign of animated, 
five-way profit lines was initiated 
by a series of advertisements, each 
independent yet tying up to the 
one before. This same idea still 
is being followed. For example, 
the first of the animated copy 
showed the five profit lines mer- 
rily marching in preparation for 
the installation. The four equip- 
ment articles were followed by the 
plumber himself. “Welcome the 
Hungry Five!” the copy was 
headed, underneath the illustration 
with its standard title, “The Five- 
Way Profit Line!” across the top. 
This story followed: 

“Hungry to work for you. 
Hungry to earn good money for 
you. Hungry to lead your sales 
on to Profitdom! 
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“These jolly little fellows are 
the Siamese quintet of the p!umb- 
ing trade! Inseparable, the, al- 
ways work together. 

“Wherever you sell Thompson 
Concealed Lawn Sprinkling Sys- 
tems, Private Installation, Fittings 
and Pipe always tag after Captain 
Valve and Major Sprinkler [ead 

“You sell five things instead of 
one; make five profits. 

“Now—during spring—is when 
the whole World and his wife are 
thinking of lawns and sprinkling. 
Now is the time for you to cash- 
in on this Five-Way-Profit-Line. 
Sprinkling time is dollar time for 
Thompson dealers!” 

The next advertisement showed 
the five characters on a specding 
service truck, headed for the scene 
of the job. “Step on the Gas and 
Punch the Cash Register!” this 
copy was headed. The third of 
the series showed the same five 
characters merrily at work on the 
lawn. “Is the Five-Way-Profit- 
Line on the Job for YOU?” the 
illustration was captioned. 

Another advertisement gave ac- 
tual figures on a large sprinkler 
installation, showing that whenever 
a plumber sold a job requiring 
$450 worth of Thompson products 
he actually had a $2,500 job. 

In advertisements where the five 
profit points do not take a lead- 
ing position, the five characters 
are lined around the border of the 
copy or in some other position 
where they are reader attractions. 
Since the adoption of the five 
characters to represent the five 
profit points, no trade copy has 
been used without these five char- 
acters appearing somewhere in it. 

Reprints of the trade advertise- 
ments, on colored paper are sent to 
jobbers and contractors all over 
the country. The only other en- 
closure is a postcard to be used 
to ask for further information 
According to Rupert S. Arnold, 
advertising manager, these reprints 
produce about 4 per cent returns 
from the mailing, which is con- 
sidered satisfactory, taking into 
consideration that they follow the 
trade-paper copy, which itself sets 
first chance. 

“We have found,” says Mr. Ar- 
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CONTINUED 
GROWTH 


nie week ending April 30th 

was the largest in the history of 
The United States Daily from the 
standpoint of advertising lineage 
printed. 


In addition, April was the largest 
month in the history of The United 
States Daily from the standpoint of 
advertising revenue. 


Buying on this rising market is 


sound buying. 


Sell Influential America and 
You Sell All America 





Lea 
Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Pres:nting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts,of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 


VICTOR WHITLOCK 


DAVID LAWRENCE CGGashington Vice-President and 


Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
Avenue London Guarantee Bldg. Dime Bank Building 
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nold, “that we can attract a con- 
tractor or a jobber’s attention 
much easier by pointing out to 
him the amount of other materials 
he can sell along with Thompson 
products than by merely stressing 
the profits to be made on our own 
lines. Showing a contractor how 
he can sell $100 worth of Thomp- 
son valves and sprinkler heads 
does not look so large to him, but 
the minute we stress the fact that 
in selling that $100 worth of our 
products, he sells over $400 worth 
of other items and his own ser- 
vices, he cannot help taking notice. 

“Our problem may be compar- 
able to selling the whole of a 
bottle in order to sell the neck, or 
to selling a jug in order to fur- 
nish the stoppers. We sell hun- 
dreds of feet of pipe and dozens 
of other items in order to create 
a market for our two articles that 
merely control the flow of water 
through the sprinkler system.” 

The company goes a step farther 
than that. Not only does it sell all 
of these other products in order 
to sell its own, but it shows con- 
tractors just how to install an un- 
derground sprinkler system. Plans 
for such an installation are sup- 
plied and the service is featured 
in most of the copy. Such plans 
are likewise furnished actual con- 
sumers upon request. 

Consumer advertising is con- 
fined to a few newspapers and 
direct mail, leads for which are 
secured through building permits. 
In the consumer copy the whole 
system rather than the Thompson 
units is featured even more than 
in the trade advertising. Con- 
sumers are sold the underground 
idea of sprinkling. The company 
leaves it to the contractor to sell 
the whole job. Naturally, how- 
ever, Thompson appliances are 
shown in the consumer copy. 

A general catalog called “Just 
a Turn” serves for both consumer 
and trade, in so far as explaining 
and selling the underground sprink- 
ling idea is concerned. This con- 
tains no prices. It carries, instead, 
photographs of lawns sprinkled by 
the system, installation plans and 
othér data of value to consumer or 
contractor. 


INK 
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In the consumer advertisi 
persons interested are referred to 
their local dealers or contractors 
Dealer copy refers to the jobbers 
carrying Thompson products. Ad- 
vertising has succeeded in bri: 
ing about sufficient pressure u 
all concerned to make it unn 
sary to employ salesmen to 
sent the Thompson units. 


Wants a List of New 


Advertising terms 
New York, Apr. 29, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Referring to the article in your Apr 
28 issue on the subject of nickname: 
advertising men, may I add to the 
“Advertect,” which I recall as | 
used by a Detroit advertising agent 
eral years ago? 

Since we are making up lists of 
names, slogans, etc., why not get up 
list of the new words and phrases t! 
have crept into the advertising language 
during the past few years. 

For instance: “in conference,”’ 
count executive,” “contact man,” ‘ 
alizer,” “point of saturation” and 
overlooking the milline progeny, “‘Maxey” 
and “Minnie.” 

S. M. Gotppe: 


Prima Company Appoints 


Turner-Wagener 
The Prima Company, Chicago, has ap 
pointed the Turner-Wagener Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers will 
be used to advertise Primalt, a malt 
syrup. 


H. W. Hamilton with Rome 


Manufacturing Company 
H. W. Hamilton has joined the Rome 
Manufacturing Company, Rome, N. Y., 
Rome metal wire, electric heaters, etc 
He was formerly sales manager of 
Utica Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y 


Big Gain in General Motors 
Quarterly Earnings 


The General Motors Corporation, De 
troit, reports that net earnings for the 
first quarter of 1927, were $52,551,408, 
against $43,000,963 in the first quarter 
last year, an increase of $7,639,790 


F. X. Trimbach Joins Sterling 


Products 
_ F. X. Trimbach, formerly advertis 
ing director of the Plough Chemical 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., has joined 
Sterling Products, Inc., Cincinnati, in 
charge of advertising and sales. 


Albert Edwards and Paul Beers have 
formed a partnership at New York for 
the creation of design and lettering for 
advertising and magazines. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


Taking the GuessworK out of 2 * 


BuyinGc AN OIL BURNER 


“work i 





... asking which 


aD 


Oil-burner; and why 


Popular Science 
Monthly receives 
hundreds upon 
hundreds of letters 
about oil-burners: 
Is compelled to 
print page after 
page of informa- 
tion on oil-heat. 
Oil-burner ad- 
vertising is fine, our readers 
say, up to a certain point. 
It sells them out of coal 
and ashes and up into the 
clean atmosphere of oil- 


Po 


heat. But on the 
oil-burner itself— 
what to install; 
and why—adver- 
tising seems to 
leave them cold. 


Popular Science 

Monthly can be 
trusted to deal 

with the idea of in- 

stalling automaticoil-heat. 
Devote your advertising 
space in Popular Science to 
the sale on its merits of 
your make of oil-burner. 


cience 


MONTHLY 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ADVERTISERS 
SPEED UP 


ANY advertisers who hesitated in the 

early months of 1927 are buying ad- 
vertising now. More pages in The Digest 
were bought in April than in Marchand more 
than in April of last year, the gain being 12 
pages, or 5797 lines. 


Modern business is elastic. 


It is quick to adjust itself to changing con- 
ditions. 


And it has mighty servants—like the tele- 
phone, the railroad, the telegraph, the radio, 
the cable, the printing press—and Advertising. 


With the aid of intelligent advertising, in- 
dustry can create a demand for new products 
and for new uses of old products. It can lead 
the people of the nation into new standards 
of living, supply the urge for untried conven- 
iences and luxuries. 
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The Digest is a medium that is quick and 
sure in its service. It is read the week it is 
received, and referred to again and again be- 
cause it is a magazine of fact and authorita- 
tive news. 


The readers’ demand for news and the late 
editorial closing date necessitate speed. Ad- 
vertising copy received in New York on Wed- 
nesday can be delivered eight days later to 
1,400,000 homes in every community —the 
largest group of intelligent, alert, influential 
families in America. 


Speed in editorial service makes The Digest 
the most necessary and informative of maga- 
zines. 


Speed in advertising service has led it to 
adopt the slogan 


Immediate National Publicity 


The fiterary Digest 


Advertising, Offices : 
NI W YORK BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO 











What Has Been Learned from 


Baltimore Census 


Paul T 


*. Cherington Reports on Baltimore Distribution Census at 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


~~ - Bureau 
Printers’ InK 


of 

UBLICATION of the first re- 

port on the Census of Distri- 
bution was one of the most in- 
teresting features of the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
held at Washington last week. 
With nearly 2,000 in attendance, 
the meeting was broken up into 
numerous breakfast, luncheon and 
other conferences, and four gen- 
eral sessions. A large number of 
addresses were made, but none at- 
tracted more attention than the 
address of Paul T. Cherington, of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
on “What Has Been Learned from 
the Baltimore Distribution Cen- 
sus,” before the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Session luncheon on Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. Cherington briefly sketched 


the origin and history of the Bal- 


timore census, and said that the 
experience gained in Baltimore 
would be a guide to similar work 
which is being conducted in a num- 
ber of selected localities represen- 
tative of different types of popu- 
lation conditions and various kinds 
of business activities. He an- 
nounced that a similar census of 
Fargo, N. Dak., has been com- 
pleted, and that the work in Syra- 
cuse and Seattle is practically com- 
pleted. Other cities in which 
similar census work is being con- 
ducted and will soon be completed 
are Atlanta, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Springfield, Iil., 
Providence and Chicago. 

In explaining the Baltimore 
census, Professor Cherington said 
that many of the figures hitherto 
have been only a matter of esti- 
mate and conjecture. For the first 
time, he added, these figures give 
us actual and trustworthy data 
based on an enumeration made 
from store to store, and continued : 

“In conducting this work, the 
retailers of the city were classified 


into forty-eight types of stores. 
Of these forty-five proved to have 
enough units for separate tabula- 
tion, the remaining trades being 
thrown in with the miscellanecus 
group. The number of wholesale 
trades covered in detail was forty- 
three. 

“Merchandise sold through these 
forty-eight channels has been di 
vided into eighty commodity classes 
and it is expected that when the 
work is completed we shall be able 
to show for each city the relative 
importance of the various com- 
modities sold in various types of 
establishments. It is hoped that 
in this way something may be 
learned of the more unusual chan- 
nels for the distribution of cer- 
tain products concerning the size 
and importance of which we have 
had little to go on except the 
roughest kind of estimates.” 


STATISTICAL DATA 


The speaker then presented a 
mass of statistical data from the 
report, from which the following 
facts have been taken: In 1926 
there were 11,452 retail establish- 
ments in Baltimore which sold 
merchandise to the amount of 
$361,713,000, or an average of 
$31,585 per establishment. Based 
on the population estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census as of July |, 
1925, the per capita sales wer: 
$454.25. There were 36,795 em 
ployees engaged in operating Bal 
timore’s retail stores, and 10,946 
firm members and proprietors ac- 
tively engaged in retailing, making 
a total of 47,741 persons deriving 
the major portion of their incom: 
from the retail sale of merchan 
dise. In return for these services, 
$43,330,700 was paid, which is 
average per employee (not i 
cluding proprietors) of $1,177. 
The total of salaries and wages 
was nearly 12 per cent of sales, 
and the average amount of sales 
performed amounted to $7,577 per 
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loyee, with proprietors  in- 
led. 

1 the wholesale field it was 
found that 1,591 wholesale estab- 
lishments sold in 1926 a total of 
$469,379,400, an average of $295,- 
2! per establishment. This sum 
represents the business of Bal- 
timore wholesale establishments 
irrespective of the location of pur- 
chasers. The establishments em- 
ployed 19,124 people and paid them 
wages amounting to $28,651,700, an 
ayerage per employee of $1,498.21, 
exclusive of proprietors. 

he Bureau of the Census is 
classifying the data in order to 
present detail statistics such as 
type of ownership (independent, 
chain store and mail order), store 
classification by volume groups, 
merchandise outlets or the channels 
through which various classes of 
commodities pass, employees di- 
vided according to selling and non- 
selling, average sales per employee 
in establishments classified by vol- 
ume, and the number of persons 
employed on four selected dates 
during 1926. All of these facts 
will be published in detail form as 
oon as the information is made 
wailable by the Census Bureau. 
In the meantime, the preliminary 
report may be secured by applying 
to the domestic distribution depart- 
ment, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., Washington, 

*. To cover the cost of print- 

and postage, a charge of 25 
cents per copy is made. 


A NEW EUROPE 


\t the meeting of the Ameri- 
can section of the International 
Chamber, Thomas W. Lamont, of 
the J. P. Morgan Company, dis- 
cussed America’s foreign invest- 
ments, and, after explaining the 
situation in various countries, out- 

ied a vision of a new Europe of 
ex aceneaaal promise to American 
exporters. He said that although 
Russia is still in the twilight zone, 
Europe seems to be pretty well out 
of the woods, and continued: 

It is true that Europe is hap- 
pily become more unified. The 
movement to break down the high 
tariff barriers, built up by the 
growth of nationalism in almost 
every European country after the 
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war, is already well under way. 
It is not inconceivable that Europe 
may some day become a great re- 
gion of free trade as the United 
States is within its own borders. 
Such a development may take a 
long time; on the other hand it 
may move much more swiftly than 
we imagine. If it does we shall 
be able within a short span of 
years to witness a Europe restored, 
industrious, stable, peaceful, far 
stronger in every way than it has 
ever been in the past; with arma- 
ments vastly reduced, with swords 
beaten into ploughshares, and with 
a future bright with promise. It 
would be well for the American 
man of affairs to look forward, to 
prepare himself to do _ business 
with a Europe of this sort.” 

At the same meeting, Roy D. 
Chapin, president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
made an interesting address of 
which a discussion of the trend 
toward mass salesmanship was a 
feature. “With the rapid and pic- 
turesque upbuilding of mass pro- 
duction in the United States,” he 
said, “our business men have seen 
the advantage of united efforts to 
reduce costs and thus increase vol- 
ume. This has brought about the 
formation of trade organizations in 
each industry. No longer is the 
future of any business a haphazard 
growth in which chance is a large 
element. The aim for high prices 
is in the discard. The public gives 
its allegiance to those products 
which are sold at close margin and 
begrudges fair profits to no one. 
Mass salesmanship helps sustain 
mass production and has proved a 
great factor in the high standard 
= living that obtains with us to- 

a 


y. 
“Why should not our organized 


industries combine their efforts 
with European and other manufac- 
turing countries to increase legiti- 
mately the world consumption? 
Mind you, this is entirely different 
from any combination to divide up 
the trade of the world. Its pur- 
pose would be to enlarge world 
demand and keep all production 
facilities busy.” 

At the finance session luncheon, 
Mark Graves, member of the New 
York State Tax Commission, com- 
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The Primary Farm Market 


by Counties> 








The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 


No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the cntire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market. 


The farm 


iz first in the 
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The true location of the 
Primary Farm Market 
s determined by coun- 
ties—not by states 


Just as matter must be divided into molecules, and mole- 
cules into atoms, for the finest chemical analysis, so must 
the national market be divided not only into states but 
also into counties—the smallest and most homogeneous unit 
practicable—and the status of each county revealed, before 
the true location of the Primary Farm Market can be 
accurately visualized. 


In locating the Primary Farm Market, each state is divided 
into counties, and each county correctly rated according to 
farm income, farm property value and number of white 
farm families. And in the 1198 better-than-average coun- 
ties which comprise the Primary Farm Market are located 


69.4% of all farm income 

74.1% of all farm property value 

59.9% of all white farmers 

60% of all important trading centers 
and 

75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 
Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most profitable 
to concentrate their major selling effort in the Primary 
Farm Market. And this can be done at less cost per page 
per thousand farm circulation in The Farm Journal than 
in any other media. The Farm Journal is first in the Pri- 
mary Farm Market, with the greatest volume of R. F. D. 
circulation—the most reliable gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 


HICAGO + SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO : LOS al 
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mented on the fact that Secretary 
Hoover has inaugurated and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted a campaign to 
eliminate waste, and suggested that 
the Government be included as an 
integral part of the program. “My 
notion,” he said, “is that the im- 
provement of our State and local 
tax systems and the elimination of 
waste in government should be in- 
cluded as an integral part of that 
program. This involves three 
things: First, the elimination of 
Governmental expenditures which 
constitute waste; second, increas- 
ing the fairness of our tax sys- 
tems; and, third, increasing the 
administrability of tax laws.” 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
presided as chairman of the Do- 
mestic Distribution session and re- 
ported on the operations of the 
Domestic Department of the 
Chamber for the year, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the progress of 
trade relations. He introduced as 
the first speaker, Hon. Edwin B. 
Parker, Umpire, Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and 
Germany, Washington, D. C. 


Judge Parker urged the need of 


closer co-operation between trade 
groups and the Government in im- 
proving trade relations, and of- 
fered the following resolutions : 

“That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States urges the 
elimination of all wasteful prac- 
tices and trade abuses through the 
formation in each trade of a Joint 
Trade Relations Committee com- 
posed of representatives of every 
branch of that trade, which com- 
mittees in co-operation with the 
Federal Trade Commission, will 
seek out and define trade abuses, 
and co-operate with that Commis- 
sion in their elimination.” 

At the same session, L. D. H. 
Weld, of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, spoke on the subject of sales 


quotas, consumer demand and prof-- 


itable markets. He defined the 
sales quota as an estimated volume 
of sales that is expected or de- 
sired during a future period, and 
said that if the quota is properly 
determined it is an objective or 
goal, based on an estimate of the 
potential market. Comparison of 
actual sales, he said, with sales pos- 
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sibilities, is perhaps the most im- 
portant use for sales quotas; but 
they are also necessary in budgct- 
ary control. “Only when futur: 
sales have been intelligently esti 
mated can production programs 
and  ffinancing be adequately 
planned.” 


OTHER USES OF QUOTAS 


Other uses of quotas mentioned 
by the speaker were for the pw 
pose of offering an incentive of 
sales organizations, a basis for | 
ing salaries to district sales man 
agers and to salesmen, and also as 
an important factor in the best 
planned sales contests. Practically 
any kind or size of business can 
use quotas to advantage, accord- 
ing to the speaker. Their greatest 
value is, perhaps, for a company 
having national distribution, so as 
to measure achievement in different 
territories. But a manufacturer or 
jobber having sales in only a few 
States, or in only one State, should 
find them useful. Even the retail 
houses should have some basis fo: 
estimating their possible market 
and the potential sales of their in 
dividual products. 

“For most companies,” Mr. Weld 
continued, “it is no easy matter to 
determine territorial quotas which 
measure sales possibilities. The 
problem is to find statistical mea- 
sures of the number of possible con- 
sumers, the buying ability and buy- 
ing habits of consumers, and _ the 
competition of other concerns 
The commonest method is to build 
quotas on a population basis, but 
this is defective because purchasing 
power is an important factor for 
some commodities and because cli 
mate and buying habits have their 
effect on sales. 

“Many measurements are avail- 
able, such as magazine circulations, 
number of income tax returns, 
number of automobiles, bank d 
posits, etc. For some. commodi 
ties one single measure, such 
the number of automobiles, or the 
number of houses wired for el: 
tricity, may be sufficient. But {01 
other commodities it may be n 
essary to use four or five differ: 
factors in order to obtain any « 
gree of accuracy. The problem 
to find just which factors reall) 
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ZOOMING! 





Journal circulation has attained 
new heights! 

In a city of Portland’s size (355,781 
people) this phenomenal growth can 
only mean...reader interest and the 
stamp of public approval. 

These are outstanding reasons why 
the Journal is the medium to use in 


Portland. 





Ihe FOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 

Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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He has grown up from paltry 

4, space-brokerage into a position of 

trust. His relations with his client 

are in some sort professional; his services are given 


in intangibles largely. The better they are, the more 
intangible. 


And yet, for reasons good and sufficient, his com- 
pensation takes the form of a commission. This 
commission is based not upon the value of the work 
he performs, but upon the value of the space he 
fills. The costlier the advertisement he places, the 
more profitable to him. 


His sincerity, therefore, is emphatically proved 
when he recommends that his client’s money be 
spent in mediums such as THE Qua.ity Group 
where the space costs less and the page is smaller 
than in the great “popular” periodicals. He makes 
that recommendation knowing that he is letting 
himself in for more creative effort and more clerical 
detail than if the money were spent in bigger units. 
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THE SINCERITY OF THE ACENT 


Like the doctor who sends his patient to the drug- 
store to get a simple remedy instead of calling 
again— 


Like the lawyer who tells his client: “Use your 
common sense instead of going into court” — 


Like the engineer who lays out a short-cut that 
will save half the expense and cut his own fee in 


half— 


So the agent demonstrates his integrity when he 
draws the distinction between those products 
which properly require mass advertising and be- 
long first in mass mediums, and those more numer- 
ous products which properly require advertising to 
the selective and influential minority, and directs 
the advertising of these latter into such mediums as 
THE Quatity Group. 


He shows that he is a thinking agent by placing 
such advertising next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1058 Park Square Bldg. 244 La Arcada 30 North Michigan Ave. 
Boston Santa Barbara Chicago 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPERS MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,009 Copies Sold Each Month 
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affect the sales of any given com- 
modity and then to combine these 
factors, giving each its proper 
weight. . No definite rule can 
be laid down for quota determina- 
tion. Each business must work 
out the problem for itself. The 
factors to be used vary for dif- 
ferent commodities marketed by 
the same company. The need of 
quotas is universally recognized, 
but the science of quota determina- 
tion is in its infancy.” 

At the final general session a 
resolution dealt with the report of 
the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture and expressed. the be- 
lief that there should be no fur- 
ther commitment on agricultural 
policies until the commission’s re- 
port and recommendations are 
received. 

Substantial reduction of corpo- 
rate income tax, the repeal of Fed- 
eral estate tax, and the abolish- 
ment of the remaining war excise 
taxes on particular businesses, were 
also dealt with by resolution. Other 
resolutions were on the subject of 
the Merchant Marine, revision of 
postal rates, immigration, insur- 
ance supervision and regulation, 
and a number of other subjects. 

At the final meeting it was an- 
nounced by the board of directors 
that Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust Company, 
New York, had been elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., and that Edwin D. 
Parker, of Houston, Tex., at Wash- 
ington, D. C., had been named to 
fill the newly created position of 
chairman of the board of directors. 
It was also announced that the four 
vice-presidents named by the board 
are as follows: 

Eastern Division—A. J. Bros- 
seau, of New York, to succeed 
Mr. Pierson. 

Southern Division—Robert R. 
Ellis, of Memphis, re-elected. 

Northern-Central Division—Wil- 
liam M. Butterworth, of Moline, 
Ill., re-elected. 

Western Division—Paul Shoup, 
of San Francisco, re-elected. 


Miss Mildred Smith, formerly with 
the E. Lyell Gunts Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore, has joined the American 
Bond & Mortgage Company, New York. 
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Plan Greater Campaign f 
St. Louis 


Within the last year, forty-one new 
industries located at St. Louis. Of : 
number eleven came to that city as a 
direct result of the advertising campaign 
conducted by the Municipal Advertising 
Committee, according to its recent re 
port. This year an attempt will be made 
to raise an advertising fund of $250,000 
and to continue the expenditure of that 
amount for four years on the industrial 
development of St. Louis. The cost of 
the advertising last year, which appe wed 
mainly in magazines and business pay. 
was $70,000. 

The Municipal committee, which has 
had control of the campaigns for the 
last seven years, includes representatives 
of the local Chamber of Commerce and 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis. The 
new campaign is being sponsored by the 
Industrial Club of St. Louis, which was 
recently organized for the advancement 
of industry in that city. 

The new organization, in addition to 
making the proposal that it take over 
the municipal campaign, plans to estab- 
lish an industrial bureau. Thomas N 
Dysart is president of the Industrial 
Club. F. W. A. Vesper, chairman of 
the Municipal Advertising Committee, is 
also chairman of the advertising com 
mittee of the Industrial Club. 


National Advertisers Elect 
Herbert Metz 


At a meeting in Detroit last week of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Herbert 
Metz, advertising manager of the Gray 
bar Electric Company, New York, was 
elected to the board of directors. Mr 
Metz will serve the unexpired term of 
C. F. Beatty, until recently aiverticing 
manager of The New Jersey Zine C 
pany. As reported in the previous ook 
Mr. Beatty is now with the F. J. Ross 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Real Estate Account for 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Lehigh Valley Homes Corpora 
tion, Bethlehem, Pa., which deals in 
real estate securities and promotes sub- 
divisions throughout the State, has ap 
pointed the Philadelphia office of Wil 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Joins C. J. Oliphant Agency 

Katherine Reed has joined the staff of 
the C. J. Oliphant Advertising Agency, 
New York. She was formerly with the 
advertising and promotion department 
of the New York Evening Post. 


Joins Baltimore Agency 
William J. Maben, formerly with the 


Palais Royal, Washington, D. C., has 
become associated with the H. Les 
sereaux Advertising Agency, Baltimore. 
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eA nnouncement 


ot. have been forced to 
close the FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY NUMBER 
of the AMERICAN MA- 
CHINIST ten days ahead 
of the scheduled time of 
going to press. The capaci- 
ty of our bindery is limited 
to a book of 644 pages, and 
this limit has been reached. 


Q) We regret that we shall 
be unable to carry in this 
number the publicity of 
those of our advertisers 
who have made late appli- 
cation for space. 


* 
A McGraw-Hill Tenth Avenue at 36th 
Publication—ABC ABP Street—New York 
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How Many People in 49th o- 
Towns are worth $25,000 ° 


Here’s the List, as Estimated by Local Bankers Who 
Replied to Our Questionnaire: 


Over 


MISSOURI— Missouri (Cont’d.) Iilinois (Cont'd) 
Ash Grove Wellsville 12 Oblong 35 
Bonne Terre 24 Westplains 55 Olney 
Bowling Green 3 Willow Springs 30 pana 
California 33 Clayton 100 Pekin 
Canton 26 Wellston 22 Petersburg 
Cape Girardeau 100 - ’ Pinckneyvil 
Cardwell 3 ILLINOIS— Pittsfield 
Chaffee 5 Altamont 25 Ridgway 
Charleston Alton 1000 Robinson 
Columbia Anna 50 Roodhouse 
De Soto 3 Assumption 32 Rushville 
Dexter 5 Barry 100 St. Elmo 
Doniphan Beardstown 92 Sandoval 
East Prairie Benton 58 Springfield 
Eldon 37 Bluffs Staunton 
Elvins 2 Breese Stonington 
Farmington 57 Bushnell Sullivan 
Festus 26 Cairo Tamaroa 
Flat River 20 Carbondale Troy 
Fornfelt 23 Carlyle Tuscola 
Fredericktown 30 Carrier Mills Virden 
Fulton 45 Carrollton Virginia 
Hermann 38 Carterville Waterloo 
Higbee 23 Casey Waverly 
Huntsville 9 Centralia West Frankfor 
Iilmo 15 Chester Willisville 
Jackson 175 Christopher Winchester 
Jefferson City 1200 Clayton Witt 
Kirksville 30 Clinton 5 Belleville 
La Grange 50 Cuba 18 Kast St. Lou 
La Plata 30 Decatur Granite City 
Leadwood Divernon 21 Venice 
Lebanon Exiwardsville 
nr ae re 55 TENNESSE E— 
Macon 5 Fairfie 7 ® 
Marshfield 25 Flora —— 
Mexico 250 Golconda 20 Greenfield 
Moberly 5 yrayville 00 Martin 
Monroe City 40 Herrin 35 Tiptonville 
Montgomery City 42 Highland i8 Union City 
Morehouse 9 Hillsboro 0 ‘ 
Mountain View 3 Johnston City 2 INDIANA— 
Pacific 8 Lawrenceville 241 oakland City 
Palmyra Lincoln 183 Princeton 
— , oa pomee = 

edmon McLeansboro 2! x ISAs 
Poplar Bluff Macomb 100 ARKANSAS— 
— Marion 102 Walnut Ridge 1 

lla Marissa 60 
Mascoutah 125 KENTUCKY— 
Mason City 90 Bardwell 15 
Mattoon 388 Clay 12 
Morrisonville 50 Corydon 
Morton 100 Fulton 
Mound City 36 Henderson 
Mt. Carmel 87 Hickman 
Mt. Sterling 35 Marion 
Mt. Vernon 250 Mayfield 
Thayer Murphysboro 128 Murray 
Troy Neoga 15 Paducah 
Union 5 New Athens 38 Princeton 
Vandalia 2 Nokomis 150 Providence 
Washington 77 Norris City 8 Uniontown 


St.Louis Globe 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 


Guy 8. Osborn - - - - - = Chicago The Newspapef T 


J. R. Scolaro - - - - = = = Detroit 
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can have just about 


wha 


OU and I don’t go around 
telling people ‘“‘what we are 
worth.” Even income is a 


matter between the individual and 
the Collector of Revenue. 


But, if you want a reliable index 
to the wealth of a given commu- 
nity, just ask the local banker. 

He knows. He can tell you just 
about what his fellow townsmen 
are worth as individuals. And he 
is reliable . . . Also he is con- 
servative. 

Now, The Globe-Democrat is 
pretty close to bankers in the 49th 
State. The officials of 80.1% of 
the banks in this market read The 
Globe-Democrat regularly. 

So when we asked 49th State 
bankers to tell us the number of 
people in their towns who are 
worth $25,000 or more, we re- 
ceived a ready response. 

And herein the table on the oppo- 
site page we show the figures as esti- 
mated for 178 townsin this wealthy 
market surrounding St. Louis. 

Just glance at these figures and 
see for yourself what a market this 
really is. 

The total number of people es- 
timated to be worth $25,000 in 
these towns is 22,645. 


Pf The 49th State 


t they want 


The circulation of The Globe- 
Democrat in these 178 towns is 
40,003 daily and 51,515 Sunday. 

The significant fact is that people 
in The 49th State can have just 
about what they want. They af- 
ford good furniture. They drive 
automobiles. They can enjoy the 
possession of radio sets, pianos, 
oil burners, electric refrigerators. 

And .. . This wealth is by no 
means confined to St. Louis. Living 
standards throughout The 49th 
State parallel those of the me- 
tropolis. 

What influences the tastes and 
buying habits of these people? 

One newspaper — and only one 
—covers this market. The Globe- 
Democrat is the greatest single 
sales influence. 

In 198 towns of 1000 popula- 
tion or over in The 49th State, 
The Daily Globe-Democrat reaches 
20% or more of the families. And 
in 209 such towns The Sunday 
Globe-Democrat has similar cov- 
erage. 

How about it? 


Wouldn’t you conclude that 
these people are well worth reach- 
ing with advertising in this eco- 
nomical and efficient medium ? 


C. Geo. Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 





When the Sales 


His Principal Job Is Not Only to 


Manager Travels 


Make All Territories Produce More 


Business, but to Help the Retailer and Improve 
the Standing of His Salesmen 


By B. 


L. Wales 


Manager Sales and Advertising, M. N. Arnold Shoe Company 


HEN I was on the road 
catching late trains out of 
small towns for an early morn- 
ing appointment in the next city, 
was always anxious to secure 
all the help I could get. There 
was a constant realization on my 
part that making the same cities 
trip after trip, there was always 
a possibility that I would fail on 
my fourth visit to a retailer to 
make as good an impression or 
give him as good an idea as I 
did on the first. 

Every honest-to-goodness  sell- 
ing idea I could get was helpful 
and welcome to me. For many 
years various territories in dif- 
ferent parts of the country were 
assigned to me and I did the best 

knew how to get orders for 
shoes, which, as I always tried 
to keep foremost in my mind, was 
my main job. 

When i was called into the 
factory and made manager of 
sales and advertising for the com- 
pany, I made up my_ mind that 
my previous experience as a sales- 
man was going to keep me from be- 
ing either a swivel chair sales man- 
ager, or going to the other ex- 
treme, as I had seen some sales 
managers in other lines of busi- 
ness do. That is, going out to 
show up their men by superior 
ability, in getting business. My 
conception of a sales manager, due 
primarily to my own experience, 
was a man who could and would 
sell on request, who was always 
able and willing to give a help- 
ful selling idea, but who was 
careful not to lower the local 
salesman in the estimation of his 
trade. 

I believe there are few poli- 
cies which, when well handled, are 
of more value to the company 
than that of having the sales 
manager cover a territory occa- 
sionally with the salesman. In 


my opinion he should cover di/- 
ferent territories on  differeut 
trips. While I know this problem 
varies considerably in every com- 
pany, depending upon the number 
of salesmen, the number of terri- 
tories and the type of trade they 
sell, it seems to me it should al- 
ways be the sales manager’s job 
to strike as even a balance 
he can between his home office 
duties and his other job of keep- 
ing in close touch with the lead- 
ers in the retail trade and helping 
his own men make more sales. 

It has always been my experi- 
ence when I leave my desk at 
the factory and go out to work 
with a salesman, that the sales- 
man wants me to help him. Some 
sales managers, I realize, make 
it a point to go to a town with 
a man and map out the calls he 
should make that day, with an idea 
for each retailer, but who believe it 
poor policy actually to enter the 
store of the retailer with the man. 
Personally, I do not work that 
way. I find that if I can call ona 
good dealer with a salesman and 
help him land an order when 
otherwise he may miss it, the 
action not only encourages him 
and improves his morale, but 
pleases the customer also. 

If this selling on request and 
in co-operation with the salesman 
in the territory is done tactfully, 
the big customer can be left in 
a good frame of mind. He feels 
that we want his business enough 
to send not only a salesman but, 
in addition, some one from the 
factory to get it, and to help him 
resell the goods. The bigger and 
more successful the retailer, the 
more on the alert he constantly 
is for ideas which will help him 
get more business. .He seems to 
be anxious and willing to be given 
the opportunity to talk things over 
with a factory executive who has 
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SERVICE 


cA symbol of diredt edi- 
torial appeal to women 
through the pages of a 
magazine subscribed for 
by men 


THE results of this unique 
publishing experiment prove 
a definite family interest in The 
Shrine Magazine. May we tell 
you about them? 


The net paid circulation of The Shrine Maga- 
zine is 607,112 copies monthly. A distribution 
statement, by states, will be mailed upon request. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


h 








CHICAGO BOSTON Ba. 
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The Booth Newspapers Serve 
More than 260,000 Homes in 


Tre BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 


1,254,000 people (outside of Detroit) live in the Booth 
Newspaper Area and by all the standards of living 
constitute the greatest buying power in Michigan. 
In these homes, the Booth Newspapers influence the 
buying habits and hold the confidence of the entire 
family. 

Here is a great prosperous market that can be econom- 
ically and intensely covered by the Booth Newspapers 
with more than 260,000 net paid circulation. 














Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 
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3,699 Grocery Stores 
660 Drug Stores 
741 Hardware Stores 
1,122 Dry Goods Stores 


Located in 
The Booth Newspaper Area 


Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
bayCityTimes Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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visited all parts of the country 
and is able to talk business con- 
ditions, ideas which have worked 
in other places, clear up any mis- 
understandings which may be 
hanging fire, and otherwise act as 
a combination salesman’s helper 
and factory executive. 

Of course, this selling on re- 
quest and co-operation must be 
done in a way which will not 
lower the salesman in the estima- 
tion of the retailer. The sales 
manager who calls upon a big 
customer with a salesman and 
constantly interrupts him in con- 
versation, over-rule’s him in the 
presence of his prospects and 
otherwise belittles him, is doing 
him and the business a grave in- 
jury, The sales manager’s object 
should be to make his local repre- 
sentative appear as an alert sales- 
man interested in the customer’s 
welfare and a worthy company 
representative, not a dumb-bell 
whose opinions and ideas are made 
to appear worthless by the sales 
manager’s high-hatted attitude 
toward them. This means, of 
course, that the interview should 
be talked over beforehand by the 
salesman and the sales manager, 
and very often the idea made to 
come from the salesman’s mouth 
rather than the sales manager’s. 
While the salesman is an employee 
of the company, in the eyes of 
your customer, you must leave the 
impression that he is an adequately 
trained and highly respected am- 
bassador direct from the factory. 
If the sales manager on one of 
these trips is going to take the 
big prospect to lunch during 
which time business is to be talked 
over, the salesman should be in- 
vited along also and his words 
given respectful attention by his 
own superior. 

While the sales manager may 
go into a territory being covered 
by a salesman and land an order 
which the salesman has been un- 
able to secure before, the cus- 
tomer must be left with the im- 
pression that the territory is not 
suffering in the least because the 
duly appointed salesman there is 
carrying on the work and not the 
sales manager. 


INK May !2, 1927 

When the sales manager talk 
as a factory executive rather tha: 
a man who is helping to mak 
a sale, he can often accomplis 
a great deal of good. He 
then talking on subjects which 
the salesman can not well us: 
when he makes his calls, and then 
the lead belongs to the sales mar 
ager. For the salesman is trave! 
ing in a small territory wher 
conditions are likely to be abou 
the same. The- sales manage 
comes from other territories 
which the retailer may be ex 
tremely interested. The retaile: 
also is a busy man and realizes 
that he can see the salesman again 
in thirty days, while he realizes 
that if he is going to see the 
sales manager as a factory repré 
sentative at all, he must see him 
then or wait six months to a 
year, 

When the sales manager is talk- 
ing to the retailer as a factory 
executive it is, of course, always 
a mistake to make concessions 
which he will not allow his own 
salesman to make. If a complaint 
comes up in a luncheon conversa- 
tion which the salesman himself 
could not handle, and which the 
sales manager as a representative 
of the home office could handle, 
it might please his pride to make 
a big decision then and there and 
hand the retailer something. It 
is better, in my opinion, to make 
such an adjustment after the sales 
manager gets back home, not in 
front of his salesman. Again, 
such an over-ruling of the sales- 
man’s instructions not only lowers 
him in the eyes of the customer, 
but also lowers morale. Matters 
which come up and which are above 
the salesman’s authority, can al 
ways be handled by suggesting, 
in the presence of the customer, 
that the salesman inquire into the 
matter more fully, write a noite 
about it to the factory with his 
own recommendation, and that the 
sales manager will then consider 
it in connection with other factory 
executives, 

Again I say that every retailer 
is on the alert for ideas, and 
there are never too many calls 
made upon him by sales managers 
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HY he’s the man that 

closed Consolidated; 

he’s the one that 
brings in the Drake estate busi- 
ness.” 

But the manager had proof: 
“You're right—absolutely. But 
what else has he done? This 
record of his shows those sales, 
but mighty little else. Look for 
yourself.”” 

Up to a year ago, he, like the 
president, had been dazzled by 
a few brilliant sales; and both 
had entirely overlooked the 
slumps that were now made so 
obvious on the Acme sales- 
record card. But that was over. 
McCarthy must now be helped 
to get orders in between the 
annual record-breakers, to sell 
more items of the line and more 
to each customer. 

You can’t overlook the story 
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that Acme Visible Records tell. 
It’s too graphic, too picturesque, 
too emphasized and punctuated 
by color. It forces information 
on you, demands action by its 
very vividness. 

We have prepared an excep- 
tional book that tells you how 
Acme can be made to fit your 
needs in your sales or other 
departments. You'll enjoy read- 
ing “Profitable Business Con- 
trol” — it’s up-to-the-minute, 
authoritative, complete. Send 
for it today without obligation. 


Card System Company 
1400 Lakeview Bldg, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me your book 
“Profitable Business Control.” 


VISIBLE 


RECORDS 


Name...... 
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YESTERDAY 


UST one year ago, McCLURE’S 
made its initial appearance to the 
public under new management. 


Warwick Deeping’s best seller, 
“Doomsday,” was first published in 
McCLURE’S. A year ago, Elliott 
White Springs brought his first story 
to McCLURE’S. His sudden rise to 


fame as a leading character in “War 
Birds” has made his sensational novel, 
“Clipped Wings,” now appearing in 
McCLURE’S, a remarkable circula- 
tion building story. 


In fact, its first installment in- 
creased. sales more than 29%. And 


circulation continues to grow because 
people find McCLURE’S entertaining. 


Following these circulation gains 
has come advertising recognition far 
beyond our hopes for so young a me- 
dium. Such prominent advertisers as 
Vaseline Petroleum Jelly, Chesterfield, 
Zonite, Listerine and Lucky Strike 
attest to a growing and well founded 
faith in the new McCLURE’S. 
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‘TOMORROW 


CCLURE’S second year will be 
even more brilliant and produc- 
tive. 


A new novel by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton will soon appear serially in 
McCLURE’S. Cornell Woolrich, win- 
ner of College Humor’s $10,000 prize 
novel contest, has contributed a story 


typical of McCLURE’S policy to re- 
flect youth and romance through the 
most talented of the younger writers. 
In stories of struggle and achievement, 
McCLURE’S offers a magazine of in- 
spirational and constructive value to 
readers and advertisers. 


News of these circulation building 
stories will continue to be broad- 
cast through metropolitan newspapers 
reaching more than 20,000,000 readers. 


Circulation is now piling up. It 
will continue to increase with even 
greater speed. And a growing num- 
ber of advertisers will find, as others 
have already found, that it always pays 
to—include McCLURE’S. 
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or salesmen who have a practical 
plan in mind by which he can do 
a bigger business and so make a 
larger profit. But if the sales 
manager goes into a territory and 
presents all the ideas himself, 
again he is lowering his own man 
in the eyes of the retailer. Every 
time I am on the road I realize 
that I am out to learn as well 
as help. I try to think of my- 
self as never being there to teach 
but to get all the information 
possible that will help our busi- 
ness. Therefore, I try never to 
monopolize all the talk, My con- 
versation can well take up con- 
ditions in distant territories which 
the local man by his very work 
knows little about. But when it 
comes to his own daily job and 
his own calls upon the retailer 
he is going to have to see again 
in thirty days or less, I want the 
salesman to do most of the talk- 
ing so I can learn something for 
another talk in another territory. 

Moreover it is up to me to get 
to know the big retailers in the 
locality and to find out their needs. 
After a few days of careful ob- 
servation in a territory I should 
be able to know how much and 
what kind of help the big retail- 
ers need and how much real co- 
operation they deserve. Then 
when I get back home it is up 
to me to see that they get it and 
to see to it also that the sales- 
man gets credit for having secured 
it. 

I don’t believe that the local 
salesman in the territory is ex- 
pected to lay out an advertising 
and sales policy for a retailer. 
Sometimes it becomes necessary 
to do that and I feel then that 
it is my job to help. The more 
a sales manager gets out into the 
field, the more his big problem 
is going to be, not how much 
can we get these dealers to buy, 
but how can we move our shoes 
off their shelves; how can we help 
our customers make larger net 
profits on a better turnover of 
the products we are selling them? 
The resale problems of our big 
retailers cannot very well be 
studied from a far distance. First- 
hand knowledge of conditions in 
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various parts of the country are 
essential and ideas which have 
worked in various different types 
of retail outlets are necessary {or 
the most effective solution of the 
dealer’s resale problems, This sort 
of information must be collected 
through actual contact, just as a 
real study of the difficulties of 
the salesman and the attempt to 
develop solutions to these difficul- 
ties must be picked up at first 
hand, out where they are working. 

This is a day of specialization. 
In order to make money in our 
business a dealer must make a 
turnover on big stock. This means 
that he must watch very care- 
fully the styles he buys, the sizes 
he buys, and the number of pairs 
he buys. I find that progressive 
retailers are always glad to dis- 
cuss these things—especially with 
an executive from the factory. 
Many a time a salesman will re- 
port to me a good retailer who 
is interested in our product but 
who always puts him off until 
the next time. I have called with 
the salesman, talked with the cus- 
tomer, perhaps saying about the 
same things that the salesman said 
over and over, but the fact that 
I came from the factory especially 
to see him, and that he must act 
now if he is going to decide, has 
brought the matter to a_ head. 
The dealer has placed his order. 
We have worked out complete 
plans for selling goods, including 
an advertising campaign, and the 
dealer has been left in a_thor- 
oughly enthusiastic frame of mind. 

To sum it up, I like to think 
of my job not merely as a travel- 
ing sales manager, but as a col- 
lector and spreader of good re- 
sale ideas picked up _ from all 
parts of the country, and as a 
man who, because he has _ been 
through the mill himself, knows 
how to work with his salesmen 
to increase their efficiency while 
maintaining local standing. 

Unless I keep fresh in my mind 
the other side of the picture out 
there where our men are making 
sales, the work which comes 
across my desk at the factory 
will not offer a complete view 
of the whole job. 
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Railroad Men are loyal 
to their own magazines 


ATURALLY! For the reason 
that their own railroad 
magazine is a news gatherer and 
recorder of those things in which 
they are intensely interested — 
their work, their railroad and 
their fellows in public service. 


It is the magazine to get first 
attention in his family circle— 
every member, from the oldest 
to the youngest, takes a keen 
interest in what is going on in 
the industry upon which de- 
pends their livelihood. 


Railroad employes earn and 
spend annually three billions of 
dollars for the comforts and 
necessities of life. 


They will buy your product if 
you will but do a consistent job 


of advertising to them in their 
own publications. 


The Kellogg Group reaches more 
than 650,000 of these prosperous 
people. A market with a pur- 
chasing power of $90,000,000 a 
month — upwards of a billion 
a year. 


And through this group you can 
reach them in the most econom- 
ical way. 


$1960 a page 
653,119 circulation 


Include the Kellogg Group on 
your list now. Advertise your 
goods to the railroad employes— 
the aristocracy of American in- 
dustry. Ratecard onapplication. 


th KELLOGG GROUP 


S 


i of Railroad-Employe Publications 


The Kellogg Group, Inc., 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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1 CONSSONS 
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15 feet below ground- 


HE “Cathedral of Commerce” thrusts 
p its spire into the clouds. Voyagers 
ing in from the sea discern it with 
ight. 
uptown, workers pause at windows 
gze southward; hurrying thousands 
the Broadway pavement crane their 
ks to look up along the clean, sheer 
Bs of it. 

y the rare, searching minds send 
ir thoughts below ground to contem- 

with equal amazement the base on 
ich the structure rises. 
thitecture is not simply the art of build- 
well and usefully. It must comprehend 
uty, interest, unity, mass and power. 
first, the foundation. 

+ * * * 


with a magazine. Thus with Good 
ekeeping. 
high flung spires of Good House- 
ping are its stories by great authors, 
living illustrations, its rich colors, its 
inment and inspiration. Beneath, 
the bed-rock, lies the foundation of 
ical service. 
od Housekeeping Institute, which 
ds your household economies—the 
au of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
he Studio of Interior Decorations and 
nishings—the Fashion Service of in- 


ternational scope—the Department of 
Child Training—the guaranty behind the 
hundreds of advertisements in the maga- 
zine—the countless ways in which Good 
Housekeeping has, for a quarter of a 
century, guided and made safer and hap- 
pier the American Home. 


These departments are a foundation on 
which a circulation may tower to what- 
ever heights. 

* * * * 


For more than a generation, Good House- 
keeping nas been the pioneer, the builder 
in these outstanding spheres of woman’s 
interest. On these foundations a group 
of experts has reared, and will continue 
to rear, a magazine of preeminent service 
to the American woman. 


Out of their accumulated experience, out 
of their ideals for conducting the Ameri- 
can Home they have perfected a service 
to the American woman that is unique. 
The departments of Good Housekeeping 
can themselves be duplicated. But one 
essential thing would still be lacking: The 
service that is born of experience, the 
ideals that are Good Housekeeping. 


These are the result of evolution, the 
product of—Time. 

These are the foundations of Good 
Housekeeping. 


An Afterword to Advertisers 


It is a high respc 


ibility for the p 


blisher to meet 





the requirements of Good Housekeeping readers. 
But it is also a high privilege to meet that responsi- 
bility —and there exists a rich opportunity for the 
advertiser who can share in that richest of all attri- 
butes which a magazine has to lend to the adver- 
tiser: Entrenched Good Will. 


s300D HOUSEKEEPING 


Y ISSUE—1,565,000 Copies 


324 Pages 


Reproduced from a newspaper advertisement. 





Fine Phrases Slip—Fresh Phrases 
Grip! 


Harder-to-Write Copy Makes Surer-to-Sell Advertising 


By Allen T. Moore 


HE above heading bloomed in 

my mind—with apologies to 
Weed chains—as I listened to an 
hour’s friendly counsel of a vet- 
eran copy writer to an ambitious 
cub, who had _ submitted some 
pieces for criticism. The mono- 
logue was interesting to me. In 
fact, I believe I got more out of it 
than did the cub. Here, in part, 
is the advice this veteran gave: 

here is one _ suggestion I 
should like to offer that I believe 
you will find of real service as 
you continue climbing the copy 
hill. 

That suggestion is that you 
strive, in your efforts to improve 
your writing craftsmanship, for 
fresh phrases rather than fine 
ones. 

Fine phrases are the outcome 
of skilful writing, but fresh 
phrases are the product of sea- 
soned writing—and between the 
two there is a difference involving 
considerably more work, but also 
considerably better results that 
are well worth it. 

Let me philosophize a moment, 
and then illustrate what I mean 
with some examples taken both 
from present-day fiction that rep- 
resents “seasoned” writing, and 
from present-day advertisements 
that are of the same caliber. 

First of all, no copy writer can 
afford to overlook the terrific 
competitiveness of the field which 
his writing enters the moment his 
work appears in print. Unfortu- 
nately, we often do overlook that 
fact, and let skilful writing pass 
through when seasoned writing 
should survive instead. 

It is that very competitiveness 
which puts on what we write an 
abnormally heavier obligation to 
pierce deep into consciousness 
than is laid upon the writing of 
the fictionist or the editor. Both 
these latter individuals strive for 
seasoned writing—‘style” writing, 


if you will—when they do not 
actually need to do so—certainly 
not half so much as the advertice- 
ment writer. Editorials and itic- 
tion are read for their own sake 
—to inform, divert and amuse. 
But what you and I write must 
grip more elusive faculties of the 
mind: The desire to own and the 
will to act. Purchase volitions 
that involve the reader’s parting 
with time, effort and money. 

That being true, seasoned writ- 
ing is imperative with us where 
so-called skilful writing would 
suffice for our _ pencil-pushing 
confreres. The fact that they, 
too, however, strive for seasoned 
writing only makes our own job 
the harder. 

Now, the power that is most 
naturally put into seasoned writing 
and that transfers itself most 
readily to the reading mind, is 
phrase-power. A_ phrase, from 
our standpoint, is simply a 
thought-unit. Not the gram- 
marian’s definition, but for our 
own purposes a ready measuring- 
stick. 

Here’s a work of current fic- 
tion, “The Time of Man,” that is 
full of illustrations of this dis- 
tinction I am clumsily trying to 
make for you between seasoned 
writing, our final copy goal, and 
merely skilful writing. The dis- 
tinction will be even more ap- 
parent to you, perhaps, if I again 
say that it is the difference be- 
tween fine phrases and fresh 
phrases. 

Here’s a short passage which 
tries to get over to us in words 
the picture of a girl abstractedly 
walking barefoot across rough 
ground, in such a way as to bring 
particularly to our minds the 
abstracted idea. How does the 
writer—a new writer, by the way, 
and a woman—do it? 


She was walking down the uppet 
pasture . her feet cringing on the 
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hot stones, but her body setting them 
down without heed or mercy. 

The words picked to do the 
trick—to make the phrases in that 
picture—are in themselves very 
common: .Cringing, hot, body, set- 
ting down, heed, mercy. But 
notice how fresh they make the 
phrases; how -vivid and unforget- 
table! A _ skilled writer couldn’t 
have left that stingingly physical 
and startlingly mental combina- 
tion of impressions on us at all, 
in phrases of the conventionally 
fine sort. 

Here’s another handful of 
phrases, each painting an indelible 
picture that eats its outlines into 
the mind like etcher’s acid: 

Blackbirds were chiming in the trees. 

The grasshoppers splattered away 
from her feet. 

The roof was the color of weather, 

white with the sun, gray with the rain, 
deep gray with the moon, rosed with 
the sunset. 

Great hawks made wide shadows soar 
among the clouds. 

The moon was shining hazily, hang- 
ing a little west of the top of the sky. 

The large yellow house was very still, 
on fire with moonlight 


Now let’s examine these phrases 
a moment. What’s the secret of 
their freshness? There are ac- 
tually, upon analysis, several se- 
crets. First, there’s the secret of 
novel idea association. We do not 
normally associate chiming with 
blackbirds; weather with color; 
soaring with clouds. Second, there 
is appositeness. The one perfect 
word for the headlong flight of 
grasshoppers disturbed by moving 
feet, for example, is “splattered.” 
Third, there is a combination of 
these two qualities that I am at a 
loss to call anything but super- 
sensitiveness, and that is certainly 
not the best word for it. But 
the se phrases about the house be- 
ing “on fire with moonlight,” and 
of the moon’s hanging “a little 
west of the top of the sky,” there’s 
the supersensitiveness to impres- 
sions that give freshness a poetic 
accent over and above the prose 
in which the words themselves are 
cast. 

Of course these fresh phrases 
grip where fine phrases would 
merely slip in and out the eye, in 
and out the mind, and no clutch- 
ing memory of them left behind! 
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Listen to these and note what 
vivid effects they register on the 
mind, whether you 
whether you read 


listen or 


The feel of last year was in the road 
and in the moonlight. 

... hot beetles ticking in the weeds. 

Behind the church a gay little grave- 
yard tainkled in the light. 

runlets trinkled out of every 
field, "out of every ledge. 

- a man went by with back full 
of tinware . . . and she could hear all 
the little cups crying and chiming to- 
gether when he passed on. 

She heard mules running overhead in 
the wind. 

For a moment she searched the air 
with her senses. 

Ellen passed her hands over the roots 
of the trees and knew they had once 
sprangled through the solid earth. 

Some farm bell rang, far off over the 
hard hills, a faint sound beating thin 
against the air. 

Her looks were slow and her steps 
plodding, her skin sewed crookedly onto 
her cheeks. 

The Brothers would put on their long 
white robes and walk into the church 
in the morning quietness of the bell. 

Some little pointed birds in a flock 
twitted from branch to branch in the sun. 

She felt the moon on her skin, and 
she heard it in her ears and tasted it 
in her mouth. It lay on her seam like 
a load and dragged at her needle. 


Every phrase fresh rather than 
merely fine! 

Take that expression about the 
“hot beetles ticking in the weeds.” 
It summarizes a sixty-word para- 
graph in a six-word line, just by 
the use, in a most novel idea as- 
sociation, of “hot” and “ticking.” 
In the same way, where a skilled 
rather than a _ seasoned writer 
would have described the play of 
sunlight on a cemetery in far 
more words of far less expres- 
siveness, Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
does the trick freshly with the 
appositeness of her “gay” and 
“twinkled.” 

Then you may have noticed a 
third expedient by which she in- 
jects into her phrases freshness in 
lieu of mere skill—the expedient 
of word-coinage. 

In the case of the runlet, she 
takes “trickled” and “tinkled” and 
makes of them the neologism, 
trinkled. The great snarled roots 
of the upturned tree she says 
once sprangled through the solid 
earth, where your skilled writer 
would probably be content with 
“sprawled” and thereby fail to 
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“Repeat Sales’ 


business man 


“Repeat Sales” . . the common 
problem of every business man 
interested in the great New 
York Market whether he be 
salesman or salesmanager, ad- 
vertising manager or treasurer, 
president or vice-president. 
Repeat Sales require some- 
thing besides the salesman in 
the field . . he is just one impor- 
tant part of the picture. He 
blazes thetrail and keepsit open 
that there may be a free flow 
of merchandise, uninterrupted 
and in increasing volume. 
The actual flow of merchan- 
dise, its physical distribu- 
tion, its arrival on time, in 
good condition, just as ordered 
.. that is equally necessary to 
assure Repeat Sales. Such high 
type distribution service builds 
a foundation of trade good- 
will and confidence that 


switches sales to the salesman 
backed by such service. 

“Filling Orders” plays an 
important part in getting Re- 
peat Orders. Bush Distribu- 
tion Service can play an equally 
important part. Merchants of 
greater New York will recog- 
nize your ability to meet their 
delivery requirements when 
they learn that Bush Distribu- 
tion Service is working for you 

. for them. 

They know from experience 
the unfailing promptness, care 
and courtesy of Bush Service- 
men, hand-picked for efficiency 
in the performance of their 
duties. They appreciate the 
personal pride and enthusias- 
tic interest that had developed 
throughout the Bush organiza- 
tion and become an accepted 
guarantee of service. 


BUSH TERMINAL 


Distribution Service 
New York 
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BUSH DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over from any 
railroad and carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and merchandise 
placed in special service rooms. 


. Merchandise checked and entered 
on Bush inventory forms and dupli- 
cate acknowledgments issued. 
Shortages, damages and other ir- 
regularities immediately reported. 


. Special inspection of merchandise 
conducted upon request, involving 
unpacking and repacking of any 
type of commodity. 


. Immediate release of merchandise 
upon delivery instructions, seven 
copies of each order being issued 
for efficiency. 


. Automatic stock records posted for 
withdrawal of each unit of mer- 
chandise . . . and monthly sum- 
maries issued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


. Delivery of merchandise to 
any point in greater New 
York in shortest time pos- 
sible. 
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We would like to 
send you a more 
complete story of 
Bush Services. 
Fill out the cou- 
pon below and we 
will mail you a 
free copy of an in- 
teresting booklet, 
**Distribution 
Perfected.” 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service— Dept. H 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.” 


Co. 
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include the connotation of 
“tangled” that would more truly 
complete the picture. 

When her little birds twitted 
from branch to branch in the sun, 
couldn’t you sense instantly why 
she didn’t say “twittered”—in 
order to convey their being too 
busy pecking at twigs to utter the 
sounds that “twitter” would in- 
volve? 

Neologizing of course is dan- 
gerous business. Only a seasoned 
writer can get away with it, while 
your skilled writer tries it at his 
peril. 

In these later examples, you 
have again seen, of course, the 
play of that poetic faculty I call 
supersensitiveness, in the fresh 
power of “the morning quietness 
of the bell,” “skin sewed crooked- 
ly onto her cheeks,” and “mules 
running overhead in the wind.” 

Naturally you’re asking me by 
this time if I expect you to be a 
poet and a copy writer at the same 
time, and whether anybody in the 
advertising business today is 


fresh-phrasing as I contend they 


should—plus more 
of the same sort. 

No, I don’t expect any copy 
writer to be a poet. I’m not one 
and I have turned a fresh phrase 
or two in my time. But I do 
contend that your seasoned copy 
writer whose stuff will stand the 
competitiveness test that I spoke 
of, shall have the feeling of a 
poet for the fresh phrase, and so 
far as he can, apply that feeling 
to his own output. 

Many copy writers today are 
doing it, too. 

Here’s a line from a current 
Crane advertisement: As prece- 
dent and rule-of-thumb gave way 
to exact science, timid advance 
gave way to rushing progress, 
with Crane well in the forefront. 
The two fresheners there are 
ordinary, everyday adjectives, but 
how appositely used! 

Bon Ami does the fresh phrase 
in the line, “It puts the 
shine of newness on fine kitchen 
utensils”; and Coca-Cola in, “that 
taste-good feeling and delightful 
after-sense of refreshment.” So 
does the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company when it exhorts, 


interrogations 
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“Take a Boss-eye-view of your- 


Bendix talks of its 
starter as “The mechanical hand 
that cranks your car”; or Life 
Savers speaks of being “china- 
hard and deliciously flavored,” 
you get instantly the sense of 
fresh phrases that grip, rather 
than of fine phrases that slip— 
and correspondingly of copy that 
may be harder to write but is far 
surer to sell. 

In a B. & O. railway advertise- 
ment of Arlington Cemetery, isn’t 
there poetic freshness in the 
phrase, “Here rank ceases to be”? 
Or in the Carryola advertisement 
which speaks of an_ instrument 
that “like a faithful dog, fits its 
moods to yours”? 

Suppose you want to head a 
new campaign series for a new 
advertiser. When you've exhaust- 
ed the fine phrases, you try a 
fresh one like “Light from Under 
a Bushel!” Doesn’t that say it 
grip-wise? 

Perhaps you have a truck to 
write about, and you want to get 
over something on “inbuilt endur- 
ance.” A_ skilled writer might 
fall down, but your seasoned 
writer says it in fresh phrases like 
these: “There are just so many 
turns built into a wheel—so many 
shocks built into a_ spring—so 
many drives to a piston—so many 
miles in a truck”—and thereby he 
causes the White truck advertise- 
ment to read differently and be 
remembered differently from every 
other message appearing in a 
highly competitive field. 

“When the nursery needs a 
new dress” is the Murphy Varnish 
way of suggesting re-decoration 
in a phrase that’s fresh. Johns 
Manville puts a hard-to-tell story 
equally freshly in the apposite 
words, ‘‘No-account horsepower. 
* * * Tt wanders away from 
poorly insulated pipes or surfaces. 
It shuffles off in steam leakage,” 
and so on. Does that put anima- 
tion into the inanimate or not— 
and isn’t the freshness of the 
phrasing the answer? 

Mennen capitalizes freshness in 
“Your face will like it and show 
its appreciation all day”; while 
Victrola speaks of “a faint shin- 
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mer Of violins mounting up,” 
when the orchestra begins its 
symphony, and of “the pulsing 
beat of the padded hammers on 
the kettle-drums,” as it continues 
—fresh, gripping phrases, both! 
And notice how a single right 
word, the word only a seasoned 
writer would pick, I _ think, 
freshens the Listerine line: “All 
those early morning hurdles, when 
you're still half asleep, are not 
jobs you tackle with eagerness.” 

It is one thing, of course, to 
recognize what sorts of writing 
technique lie behind phrase fresh- 
ness, such as novel idea-associa- 
tion, appositeness, supersensitive- 
ness, and word-coinage. It is 
quite a different thing to be able 
to apply that technique to one’s 
own copy. 

In fact, back of application 
ability—its very foundation, in- 
deed—lies the freshness of think- 
ing the copy writer is capable of 
and habitually does. Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby has brought out this 
point most illuminatingly in his 
little book, “Better Writing.” 


ARE COPY WRITERS BORN? 


Then, still further back of the 
question of thinking, lies the old, 
ever-debatable question of innate 
ability versus acquired, in the 
copy writer. How much born 
ability is necessary for one to 
reach the point of fresh, apposite, 
sensitive writing—the flair for 
putting words in novel liaison? 
Or to what extent can that ability 
be educated into oneself? 

Well, other things being equal, 
only your born writer will ever 
become the seasoned writer cf 
fresh phrases who produces better 
copy than the skilled writer of 
fine phrases. A great howl would 
ascend from the tents of the Hard 
Heads, if they could hear me say 
that—but the fact remains. 

Other things being equal, there- 
fore, I would hire a poet every 
time if I wanted to see on my 
staff, eventually, a top-notch copy 
writer. Notice, however, that I 
say “other things being equal”— 
for there’s the rub that keeps 
most poets outside the business 
arena, and always will. Your per 
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Se poet simply isn’t willing to dis- 
cipline himself to “play team” and 
wear the commercial harness. 
But in the rare cases when he 
does—and there are such cases— 
copy that grips is the resultant. 

Suggestively, there are at least 
four sources of “freshening” that 
are worth imbibing from frequently. 

First, listen to the chatter of 
little children when they’re busy 
playing. You'll be surprised at 
the novel twists and quirks and un- 
expected allocations of words that 
continually bob up in their talk. 
Some phrase will suddenly hit your 
mind with the force of “a house 
on fire with moonlight,” and you'll 
later use it in a rememberable 
way in some A-one copy. 

Second, read poetry. Not the 
cheap jinglings that pass for the 
real thing; but the work of the 
prime artists: Lanier, Stevenson, 
Elinor Wylie, Edna Millay, Liz- 
ette Woodworth Reese, de la 
Mare, Amy Lowell, Keats, Byron, 
Kipling, and a score of other au- 
thentics. You'll find in their pages 
whole batteries of freshness in 
action—novel idea-association, ap- 
positeness, sensitiveness, even word- 
coinage—and your copy craft will 
benefit in direct ratio with your 
assimilation. 

Third, use the dormant inven- 
tive faculties of your own mind. 
Leave it passively open to im- 
pressions. A foggy moon over a 
city roof. The brilliant riot of 
activities around a theater en- 
trance. A woman sweeping. A 
driver maneuvering a motor truck 
in traffic. The sound of a freighter. 
And invent phrases that will con- 
vey your impressions of these 
things to other minds—freshly. 
It’s not only good intellectual fun 
—the habit will exercise and keep 
fit your copy faculties for the 
day’s grind. 

Fourth, and last, cultivate folks 
and folks-talk. On every possible 
occasion. On all sorts of sub- 
jects. Of every gradation of 
theme from the sordid to the sub- 
lime. Janitor talk, plumber talk, 
high-school girl talk. Old women’s 
talk in the meat markets. Ped- 
dler’s and scissor-grinder’s talk. 
For all such sorts of talk will 
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On the SOUTH 


Visualize a Southern market of 39,206,- 
000 people. Picture, too, what the actual 
wealth of these folk must be where true 
property value amounts to $71,375,367,000 
—a section in which individual bank deposits 


total $7,057,488,000. 


Certainly an important market upon 
which to concentrate your advertising fire! 
A growing South that has but begun to reach 
towards the peak of its glory. 


Southern people, though thoroughly alive 
and responsive to advertising, are not satu- 
rated with it. The South is comparatively a 
virgin market upon which wide-awake ad- 
vertisers and advertising men are focusing 


immediate attention. 
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“Turn Your Sales Search Light 
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This is the psychological moment to tell 
and sell the South—-through the one medium 
that adequately reaches the South's millions, 


at lowest cost—Southern newspapers. 


This is the year to capture and maintain 
sales leadership in the South. For the re- 
wards of advertising go to the pioneers who 


have vision enough to turn the old adage 


around to read “‘Advertise WITHOUT 
CEASING in Southern Daily Newspapers.” 


Consult any recognized advertising agency 


for facts and figures on the South and South- 


ern newspapers. 


For general information write 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Cranston Williams, Manager 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Thru 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
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exude freshness if you're alert to 
catch it. And it will powerfully 
antidote the tendency of the 
printed page to encourage affecta- 
tion and artificiality. 

Let’s close where we started— 
on the point that fine phrases slip, 
but fresh phrases grip; and that 
the latter are worth working for, 
these days, because they do make 
for more salesful advertising! 


Should 
We Coin a New 
Word? 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING Corp. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The nomenclature of printing and 
publishing terms seems very limited in 
some respects; for instance, there does 
not seem to be any term which ade- 
quately and definitely applies to a job 
such as the one enclosed. It is not a 
catalog, for it does not specifically de- 
scribe a particular product or piece of 
equipment, nor is it in any sense an 
index, which is the original meaning of 
catalog. The word pamphlet does not 
do it justice; the word booklet to me 
suggests the idea of a small book not 
more than six by nine inches and prob- 
ably case-bound. Other terms nel as 
bulletin, brochure and tract seem quite 
inapplicable. 

€ issue publications of this general 
character quite often, and we invariably 
have the same difficulty in referring to 
them. Have you any suggestions to 
make? 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING Corp. 
Cuartes McDonovuc#, 

Manager, Advertising Service Department 


Te publication referred to by 
Mr. McDonough is one of 
those excellent pieces of printing 
which are issued frequently by 
advertisers in technical fields to 
feature installations or work com- 
pleted. It is nine by eleven-and-one- 
half inches in size with a stiff 
cover. The inside pages are a 
cream coated stock, illustrated with 
excellent halftones. The typog- 
raphy is well fitted to the book 
and its message. 

“Booklet” is certainly an_ in- 
adequate description while “bro- 
chure” sounds just a bit high hat. 
It is a not.a “catalog,” since it 
doesn’t list anything and it is a 
great deal more than a “pamphlet.” 
What, then, is it? 
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Printers’ INK would welcome 
suggestions from its readers who 
have been faced by the problem of 
finding an adequate word to de- 
scribe a book of this type. Per- 
haps some of the more inventive 
readers have already found just 
the right word. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is already a word which 
quite fits the publication. Perhaps, 
even, the finding of a word doesn't 
matter very much, so long as the 
brochure, booklet, book, publica- 
tion, pamphlet, folder or what have 
you does a good advertising job.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Swedish Importers Join in 
Advertising Apples 


Following the lead of Great Britain, 
Germany, and Denmark in advertising 
fresh fruits, Swedish importers have 
started an advertising campaign. The 
import agents of Gothenburg have 
agreed to contribute to an advertising 
department of their association, the 
equivalent of .54 cents per box and 1.33 
cents per barrel of apples. The Swedish 
apple trade has not been very satisfac- 
tory to the importers during the past 
winter and it is hoped that advertising 
will contribute to the more successful 
period which is expected this spring. 

Favorable comments have been re 
ceived upon the effects of the Danish, 
British and German advertising cam- 
paigns. From the sustained German de 
mand for apples, there is little doubt as to 
the part advertising has played in that 
country; while reports from the Board 
of Trade in Great Britain show that the 
British public spent $169,302,000 for 
fresh fruits in 1926, almost $10,000,00) 
more than in 1925, and about $14, 
000,000 more than in 1924, 


K. H. Day with Doremus 
Agency 
Kirkland H. Day has joined the Bos 
ton office of Doremus & Company, ad 
vertising agency, aS an account execu 
tive. For the last few years he has been 
with the O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising 
Agency, also of Boston. 


New Accounts for Morton 
Freund 


The H. Herrmann Furniture Com 
pany, the Employees Association Co- 
operative Stores and Ben Lewis, shoes, 
all of New York, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with Morton Freund, 
New York advertising agency. 


Death of George A. Stivers 


George A. Stivers, publisher and editor 
of the Burlington, Iowa, Evening 
Gazette, died on May 3. He was in his 
fifty-first year. 
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Treasury Widely Advertises 
Liberty Loan Redemption 


Large Newspaper Campaign 


Indicates 


That Treasury Department 


Realizes It Is Not Safe to Depend on Free Publicity 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HIS week, the Treasury De- 

partment is running a small 
display advertisement, fifty lines 
by one column in every daily news- 
paper printed in the English 
language in the United States, in 
many foreign-language papers, and 
in every weekly and semi-weekly 
newspaper throughout the country. 
The purpose is to notify all holders 
of Second Liberty Loan bonds of 
the redemption of the securities. 

At the office of the Treasury in 
charge of advertising it was 
learned that while it is not unusual 
for the department to advertise 
the redemption of bonds, it is prob- 
able that no other government or- 
ganization ever utilized such a 
widespread campaign. The Trea- 
sury Department requested the 
Federal Reserve Bank, of New 
York, to take charge of the ad- 
vertising. 

The unusual, widespread placing 
of the advertising is undoubtedy 
the result of the conviction that 
free publicity cannot sell anything 
profitably, a conviction that has 
been growing in the minds of many 
Government officials for several 
years. This does not mean that 
the Treasury has abandoned the 
policy of seeking free publicity. 
There appears to be considerable 
news value in the announcement of 
the redemption of a Liberty Bond 
issue, and the department has taken 
full advantage of it in this case. 
Last week, news releases on the 
subject were prepared for release 
during this week; complete stories 
were written on the subject for 
the town and country papers, and 
statements of fact and other in- 
formation were compiled for the 
re-write desks of the metropolitan 
press. Also, plans were completed 
to use the radio for the first time 
by the Treasury Department, and 
last Saturday it was announced 
that Assistant Secretary Dewey 
would broadcast the announcement 
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of the call on Tuesday over a 
large chain of radio stations. But 


regardless of all publicity arrange- 
ments, it is evident that the of- 
ficials of the Treasury realized 
that they would not completely sell 





TO ALL HOLDERS OF 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 
NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


All outstanding Second Liberty Loan 4 
per cent bonds of 1927-42 (Second 4’s) 
and all outstanding Second Liberty Loan 
Converted 4% per cent bonds of 1927-42 
(Second 4%"s) are called for redemptior 
on November 15, 1927, pursuant to the 
terms of their issue. Interest on all 
Second 4's and Second 4's will cease on 
said redemption date, November 15, 1927. 

Holders of Second 4's and Second 
4%'s will be entitled to have the bonds 
redeemed and paid at par on November 
15, 1927. Such holders may, however, 
in advance of November 15, 1927, be 
offered the privilege of exchanging all or 
part of their bonds for other interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. 
Hoiders who desire to avai] themselves 
of the exchange privilege, if and when 
announced, should request their bank or 
trust company to notify them when 
information regarding the exchange offer- 
ing is received. 

Further information may be obtained 
from any Federal Reserve Bank or branch, 
or from the Commissioner of the Public 
Debt. Treasufy Department, Washington. 


A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Washington, May 9, 1927. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS BEING RUN IN 
PRACTICALLY EVERY NEWSPAPER IN THE 
COUNTRY 


the idea of redeeming the bonds 
without the use of paid advertising. 

This conclusion is indicated by 
a circular letter, signed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, and mailed last Monday 
to practically all of the banks and 
trust companies in the country. 
This letter mentions that, during 
the World War, all possible efforts 
were made to reach every individ- 
ual who by any chance could par- 
ticipate in the Liberty Loans, and 
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T IS no mere coincidence that 
| on the Anniversary of our 
25 years as a unique institution 
dedicated to the production of 
Idea-Art, profitable to advertiser 
and advertising agent alike, 
The Ethridge Company should 
also celebrate moving into new 
and more commodious quarters. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Our studio headquarters will 
be the magnificent Graybar 
Building, where ultra-modern 


equipment is now being in- 
stalled. That it should be 
necessary to thus increase our 
facilities and seek the most 


strategic business locality in 
New York is striking testi- 
monial to the usefulness, the 
traditions and the popularity 
of the Ethridge Idea. 
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that a strong sales organization 
was effected, extending to the re- 
motest sections of the country. 

“The sales organization is no 
longer available,” Mr. Mellon 
states in the following paragraph, 
“and the only adequate direct ap- 
proach to present holders of bonds 
of the Second Liberty Loan is 
through the medium of the press 
and of the banking institutions of 
the United States.” 

Fortunately, Congress does not 
entirely prevent the Treasury from 
advertising, as it does the other de- 
partments of the Government. Un- 
der the law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may use any means 
which he considers expedient or 
necessary in notifying the public 
of bond redemptions. 


Standard City Data Outline 
for Directories Planned 


The American Community Advertis- 
ing Association has prepared a standard 
plan of an outline and statistical sum- 
mary for city directories. The plan has 
been presented to members of the Asso- 
ciation of North American Directory 
Pubiishers for approval. There are 
about 1,500 different city directories, and 
the community association believes that 
uniformity in giving the data on each 
city will make this information more 
valuable. 


Newspaper Campaign for New 
Meat Product 


The Charles Hollenbach Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Pickus-Weiss, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct an advertising campaign on a new 
meat product to be known as Charles 
Hollenbach’s 314 Roll. A newspaper 
campaign is scheduled to begin late this 
month. 


Harry H. Packer Company 
Buys Montana Business 


The Harry H. Packer Company, 
Cleveland, outdoor advertising, has pur- 
chased the Wisner Poster Advertising 
Company, Butte, Mont. B. A. Norris, 
for several years manager of the San- 
dusky, Ohio, office of the Packer Com- 
pany, will be in charge of the Western 
district. 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 
at Pittsburgh 


The extension committee of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association will hold a 
meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 21, 
to consider matters of importance in 
bank business building. Robert 
Izant, of the Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, is chairman of this committee. 
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National Better Business Bu- 
reau Elects Directors 


The National Better Business Burcay 
held its annual meeting last week ‘. 
New York. The following direc: 
were elected: 

Bolton S. Armstrong, Mabley & Carew 
Co., Cincinnati; James C. Auchincloss, 
Governor, New York Stock Exchange; 
John H. Brooks, John H. Brooks (o., 
Scranton; E. T. Cunningham, president, 
E. T. Cunningham, Inc.; Alfred CG 
Fuller, president Fuller Brush o,, 
Hartford, and 

John F. Gilchrist, vice- 
monwealth Edison Co., icago; Lewis 
G. Harriman, president Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co., Buffalo; Louis E. 
Kirstein, Wm. Filene’s Sons (o,, 
Boston, and 

William McC. Martin, chairman of 
the board, Federal Reserve Agents, St. 
Louis; H. C. Osborn, president, Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., Cleveland; Merle 
Sidener, Sidener, Van Riper & Keeli ng, 
Indianapolis; Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Co.; Robert 
Stevenson, president, Stevenson, Parry, 
Stacy & Co., Chicago, and C. K. Wood. 
bridge, president, International Adver- 
tising Association. 


resident, Com- 


Serv-el Corporation Elects 
F. E. Smith, President 


Frank E. Smith has been elected 
sresident of The Serv-el Corporation, 
fe has also been elected a director of 
the corporation to succeed Thomas H 
Blodgett, resigned. H. G. Scott is 
chairman of an_ executive committee 
which has been formed and which in- 
cludes Richard E. Forrest and Frank 
E. Smith. 


“Canadian Travel” Starts 
Publication 


Canadian Travel is the name of a 
new magazine to be published quarterly 
at Montreal by the Canadian Railroader, 
Ltd. The type size is seven inches wide 
by ten inches deep. John T. Foster is 
business manager, and Kennedy Crone is 
editor. 


Paint Account for Atherton & 
Currier 


Longman & Martinez, 
manufacturers of semi-paste paints, have 
appointed Atherton & Currier, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of New York, to 


New York, 


direct their advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


S. B. Reed to Join Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones 


Stanley B. Reed, of Story, Brooks and 
Finley, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
will leave that organization on May 23 
to join Edwards, Ewing & Jones, Inc., 
Philadelphia advertising agency. 
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Typographic Service 
a Dream ora 


Reality? 


We are not one of the biggest 
shops in New York...and we 
don’t believe we ever will 
aspire to be mentioned that 
way... But we are one of the 
most modern shops in the 


country...and we do give 
thought to every job that 
comes to us. And, we do get 
them out on time...We can 
take on a few more partic- 
ular clients who want serv- 
ice with a capital “S”...If 
you are one of them, 
we would like to 
know it 


W 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. 
203 W. 40th St., New York - Longacre 7034 
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Blank Pages; 
ig) ] Advertising 


: Programme 


For the same reason that every theatre 
programme is complete, your advertising 
programme should be complete. 


You should appropriate money for direct 
mail, dealer helps and displays, outdoor 


advertising, and for attractive letterheads 
and packages, as well as for any other 
kind of advertising. If you do, your 
advertising programme is complete. 


You should confer with the producers of 
this kind of advertising. If you do, you 
obtain maximum effectiveness from every 
message that speaks for your concern. 


Published in the interests of More Effective Adver- 
tising by the Harris-Seybold- Potter Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of HARRIS. and 
POTTER Offset Presses, PREMIER and WHIT- 
LOCK Pony Printing Presses, SEYBOLD. Paper 
Cutters and POTTER Metal Decorating Presses. 


Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 








an advertiser whose advertising campaign is complete. 
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Advertised 
regularly in 
Child Life 








Cream of Wheat 


T= Cream of Wheat a gy hy adver- 
tising is scheduled in Child Life by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 

Child Life offers an exclusively home market 
of first importance to any advertiser with a 
product that family people buy. 


Is your product 
bought by families? 


...here is a rich market, 
eager to buy! 


Child Life has a 100% family circulation—is 
more than 650,000 people monthly. 

Analysis of present circulation shows over 
150, copies, each to 4.4 people—2 adults, 
2.4 children per Child Life family. ; 

With incomes far above the average, these 
families are quantity and quality buyers—any 
product from the commonest household neces- 
sity to the most expensive personal luxury. | 

Advertisers who once give Child Life a trial 
come in on regular schedules. Can anything 
else better express the fact that this magazine 
gets results? 

Write for complete information to Rand 
M¢Nally & Company, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company— Publishers 


JL 























How Our Twenty-Two Salesmen 


Work with Our Jobbers’ Men 


Chis Company Is Perfectly Willing to Work for Jobbers as Well as 
with Them 


By Willis A. Andruss 


Sales Manager, Congress Cigar Company 


HE Congress Cigar Company 

believes in jobber co-operation 
to the utmost. Our twenty-two 
pecialty men, who blanket the 
‘ountry in the course of a year 
ind cover every territory with 
every salesman of every jobber, 
leave headquarters to increase the 
sale of La Palina cigars. 

Even if it should be necessary 
for our representative to do all the 
selling when he accompanies the 
jobber’s salesman we do not con- 
sider that we are spending too 
much money for co-operation or 
that we are working for the 
wholesalers instead of working 
with them. Because of the mer- 
chandising situation in the cigar 
business, whatever we do for the 
jobber is an investment in sales 
effort that repays us many fold. 

Our jobbers are enfranchised by 
us to sell La Palina cigars. When 
a jobber is given a territory he ac- 
quires the exclusive right to sell 
our product within the defined 
limits outlined on a map. He has 
no fear of other jobbers handling 
the same line, shading discounts 
secretly or giving long dating and 
undermining his own trade. He 
gets the assistance of our local 
and national] advertising and his 
sales force is reinforced by our 
specialty man who is theoretically 
1 man able to cope with any sell- 
ing emergency. 

While the jobber has the ex- 
lusive distribution of our product 
n his territory he usually does not 
sell our cigars alone. Except in a 
market where there is a tremen- 
lous volume, one cigar could not 
support a jobbing house, so that 
no effort is made to obtain a dis- 
tributor who will handle nothing 
but our line. The minimum num- 
ber of lines sold by a jobber is 
four and the number varies widely 
upward from that. 


Some of these lines overlap and 
some are completely competitive. 
Not only is it necessary for us to 
get an edge on the competitive 
lines sold by our jobber but we 
must help him outsell the cigars 
handled by jobbers who are fight- 
ing him in his territory. 

Here is where the work of the 
specialty man is immensely valu- 
able. If the territory is large or 
a thickly populated one the spe- 
cialty man is assigned to a single 
jobber. If the territory is small 


or sparsely settled one specialty 
man works with the sales staffs of 
several jobbers. 

As the specialty man gets into 
intimate contact with each sales- 
man and is continuously in his 
a week or more, 


company for 
preaching the advantages of our 
product, there is little necessity for 
him to address meetings of the re- 
spective staffs with whom he co- 
operates. 


TANDEM SELLING 


When the men start out together 
the psychology of tandem selling 
works in our favor. The jobber’s 
salesman is usually eager to show 
our man he is a good cigar sales- 
man, and he exerts himself. Even 
when he turns the dealer over to 
the specialty man completely, our 
man who is on his mettle to show 
that he is a master of the selling 
craft, does his best to prove that 
he is worthy of the responsibility 
and leadership which he is carry- 
ing. 

Our man makes out a daily re- 
port so that from day to day I 
have on my desk a picture of what 
my staff is doing in every part of 
the country. This report gives 
the names of the retail dealers 
from whom orders were obtained ; 
the quantity ordered, and tells 
whether or not it is a new account. 
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In addition, the salesman notes 
the number of calls made; the 
number of dealers sold; the num- 
ber who were handling our cigar ; 
the number of new accounts 
opened ; the number of posters and 
display units on view and ar- 
ranged for, and the promotion 
work being done by competitive 
brands. Mention is also made of 
any special work performed by the 
salesman. He also furnishes a 
survey of that market by stating 
which are the first five cigars in 
volume of sales. 

This sounds like a great deal of 
paper work, but the report is so 
simplified that it can be written 
out in five or ten minutes at the 
most and it is filled out in tripli- 
cate. One copy goes to the jobber, 
one becomes the possession of the 
specialty man and the third comes 
to me. 


HOW THE REPORT IS USED 


Now what is the utility of the 
report? Suppose this is a terri- 
tory where we have had a limited 
distribution. Our man’s emphasis 


is on the opening of new outlets. 


In the course of a week thirty or 
forty dealers who have never sold 
our brand have been persuaded to 
order as little as one box of fifty 
cigars each. 

The jobber examines the results 
of the week’s work with interest. 
He calls in his representative. 
“Jones, how is it that you have 
been covering this territory for so 
long and never made any progress 
with La Palina and their man sold 
forty new accounts in a week? 
You’ve got to do better than that. 
It’s a good brand and we ought to 
have more business on it.” 

On his next trip the salesman is 
alone. He’s got La Palina on his 
mind. It seems easy to sell. He 
has forty new accounts who have 
started to handle it. He walks into 
a store and notices that there are 
only five or ten cigars in the box 
in the showcase. 

“You are running low on La 
Palinas,” he tells his customer. 
“Let me send you another box.” 
If the trade in this neighborhood 
warrants it, he sells the dealer 
another size or two. The spe- 
cialty man has made a breach in 
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the wall and the salesman find 
lower resistance as he follows i 
the blazed trail. 

This co-operation is appreciate 
by the jobber because he is takin 
business from his competitors an 
we are making it easier for hi: 
to increase his volume of sale 
Our man will, if. necessary, he! 
with window displays and oth 
advertising of this kind, althoug 
the actual placing of the display 
is usually done by men especial! 
hired for this purpose. 

It is hardly possible for our sp 
cialty man to pay his way on 
trip like this. We do not expe 
him to show a profit on his wee! 
ly trips taken individually. H 
may earn but 20, 30 or 50 per ce: 
of his salary and expenses, but th 
opportunities for repeat busines 
which he has opened, in the cours 
of time, more than pay the ex 
penses of maintaining him in th 
field. 

While the jobber’s examination 
of the reports of our specialty 
man gives him a check on the 
work of his own salesman it helps 
us to get a picture of conditions 
in the territory. We cannot ex 
pect the jobber to make detailed 
reports of what is being done by 
the individual dealers because his 
sales staff takes orders for the 
goods of other manufacturers as 
well. 

In territories where distribution 
is quite complete the specialty man 
strives to maintain it and to in- 
crease the number of sizes and the 
price range handled by the dealer. 

If a territory is very weak and 
we are anxious for a quick spread 
of business we send in a flying 
squadron of experts from the fac 
tory under the direction of a 
supervisor. Instead of one sales 
man going through the retail 
stores of the town there are three 
or five working simultaneously. 
supported by local advertising and 
leaving behind them good-will and 
attractive window displays. 

Our success with the use of 
specialty men is measured by th« 
fact that we have been amplifying 
this plan for ten years and hav: 
enjoyed a constantly increasing 
business. We believe that ever) 
sale of a box of La Palina cigar: 
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to a dealer makes it easier to sell 
the next box, if we have created 
a public demand for our cigar. 

The nature of the business, with 
small retail stores offering in their 
showcases twenty to forty differ- 
ent brands of cigars, makes it im- 
possible to keep a check upon 
what these thousands of outlets 
are pushing; if indeed any con- 
siderable percentage of cigars is 
sold by dealer solicitation. Creat- 
ing a desire to purchase by our 
advertising, our problem is to 
make it as easy as possible to buy 
one of our cigars and anything a 
specialty man does to increase the 
number of outlets for us or to 
make it ,easier for the jobber’s 
salesman to get repeat orders 
registers so much more business 
at the factory. 

There is no slackening of the 
jobber’s sales after our specialty 
man has departed from one of his 
territories. In fact our figures 
show that sales rise steadily when 
such work is properly done. 

The presence of a partly filled 
box of cigars when the jobber’s 
salesman makes his second trip, 
the recollection of the ease with 
which our man took orders for La 
Palinas, the prodding of his own 
employer, the desire to keep the 
new account or to maintain the 
increase in the variety of cigars 
ordered from him by an old ac- 
count; all of these motives com- 
bine to concentrate more of the 
jobber’s salesman’s effort on our 
line in the absence of the specialty 
man. 

When the daily report from the 
front leaves my desk it is entered 
in a daily order book and every 
three months a summary is made 
for my use and comparison with 
former results. Besides this quar- 
terly summary a watchful eye is 
kept on the jobber’s orders and the 
conditions in the district are indi- 
cated by the rise and fall of his 
orders and the reports. 

We are not troubled much by 
over-production of sizes although 
we manufacture nineteen. Our 
jobbers have standing orders with 
us and our production is based on 
that. If several jobbers write 
simultaneously asking us to hold 
shipments on a certain size, pro- 
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duction is halted immediately o: 
that item and when the stock i: 
exhausted, manufacturing _ start 
again at a rate which is determine: 
from the prevailing orders. 

It may be urged against sucl 
intensive jobber co-operation tha 
the manufacturer does not permi 
the jobber to stand on his ow 
feet and does the work which ji 
rightfully the jobber’s and fi 
which he should pay. 

That theory would be wonde: 
ful if it would work in our busi 
ness. We would save money a1 
labor. But the jobber has as mar 
feet on which he could stand a 
he has brands to sell and if we ca 
make him lean so far backwa 
that he has to rely on ours for 
support rather than be upheld | 
our competitors, we eagerly fur 
nish the strengthening limbs in th: 
form of specialty men trained | 
us to sell the jobber’s salesmen o 
our goods, as well as selling to th 
retail dealers. 

The jobber does not care whi 
brand makes his profit for him 
and if- we can make more mone) 
for him than any other cigar 
manufacturer he will be inclined 
to do more for us than he will 
for some other brand. And when 
we make money for him we mak« 
a profit for ourselves. The jol 
ber’s discount plus the specialty 
man’s expenses are completely 
justified by the volume of sales 
which results from this plan. 


New Accounts for J. X. Nette: 
Agency 


The Stowitt Electric Washer Compa 


New York, has appointed J. X. Nett: 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
direct its advertising account. 

The David Underwear Company, N 
York, has also appointed J. X. Nett 
Inc., to direct its advertising accou 
A direct selling campaign will be « 
ducted using agent and = mail-or 
mediums. 


National Bellas Hess Report: 
April Increase 


The National Bellas Hess Company { 
April reports net receipts of $4,533,041 
against $4,203,602 in April, 1926, an i 
crease of 7.8 per cent. Net receipts f 
the first four months of 1927 amount 
to $16,082,132, against $17,164,652 
the first third of 1926, a decrease of 6 
per cent. 
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THE SYRACUSE HERALD 
during the year 1926 published 39.6% of 


all automotive advertising run in the three 
Syracuse newspapers. The Post-Standard 


published 34.6% and the Journal 25.8%. 


Comparative Automotive Advertising Lineages of 
Syracuse, N. Y., newspapers for 1926: 


Herald Post-Standard Journal 
1,111,577: lines 971,701 lines 723,413 lines 


HERALD lead Post-Standard by 139,876 lines. 
HERALD lead Journal by 388,164 lines. 


Local and National Advertisers appreciate the fact 
that Herald readers have money to spend for Auto- 
mobiles and Automobile Accessories. 





Comparative Automotive Lineages 
For Ist three months of 1927 


Herald Post-Standard Journal 
299,774 lines 240,332 lines 201,788 lines 











Syracuse n. y. Herald 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery, St. Leary Building Chamber of C ce Bidg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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NOW were BIG 


enough to have a whole 
floor to ourselves 


Tue Forum has been growing. The editorial staff likes 
the business staff very much, but they are a bit weary of 


the loud clicking of adding machines and typewriters. 

And the business staff feels that although the writers 
are awfully swell people, business is business and after 
all there’s no use getting too literary. 

SO —the Editor, himself, decided that what the 
Forum needed was larger offices . . . a whole floor to 
ourselves . . . 441 Lexington Avenue, 7th floor (all 
of it), Railroad Building & Loan Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

The circulation of the Forum in January, 1925, was 
15,000. In December, 1926, it was 71,135 ABC and now 
75,000. That’s growth! The Forum is read by the best 
type of people in this country. They are alert, re- 
sponsive and interested. They’ve got their thinking 
caps on. They’re telling their friends about the Forum. 

Are you reaching this growing market through the 
advertising pages of the Forum? Why not begin now? 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 





A Trust Company Assumes the 
Role of Educator 


The Girard Trust Company Advertises the Services of Trust Companies 
in General Instead of Just Its Own 


HEN the Girard Trust 

Company, of Philadelphia, 
decided to advertise, it hardly 
needed to introduce itself to the 
community it served. Chartered 
in 1 inety-one years ago— 
the Girard Trust Company has be- 
come as widely known to the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia as its marble 
building with its domed roof. 
Throughout its existence, this 
company has had only four presi- 
dents, the present one, Effingham 
B. Morris, having served for forty 
years. 

Presented with the question of 
what approach it should use in its 
advertising, this company passed 
over the romantic and historical 
copy angles which its age and es- 
tablished reputation naturally sug- 
gested, and decided to base its ad- 
vertising upon the commodity 
which it had to sell—service. 


The growth of trust company 
business in recent years, it was 
reasoned, was due largely to an 


increased understanding of the 
scope of trust service by the pub- 
lic, gained from intelligent and 
progressive advertising by finan- 
cial institutions, and to the increas- 
ing complications involved in the 
care of estates. Therefore, would 
not a greater dissemination of in- 
formation regarding trust company 
service result in still greater busi- 
ness? 

The Girard Trust Company an- 
swers this question in the first of 
its series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, which is headed: “Why 
Should the Girard Trust Company 
Advertise?” The copy states: 

We feel that the function of the adver- 
tising of the Girard Trust Company 
should be to give the public the clearest 
ossible understanding of the various 
‘orms of trust and banking service which 
it renders. 

We believe that uext to the proper 
handling of the business entrusted to 
it, the company can perform no greater 
service than to endeavor to familiarize 
the public with the purposes, the advan- 
tages and the economies of these various 
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ferms of Financial Service which should 
redound to its benefit and must neces- 
sarily be expressed favorably in the 
business of the company. 


Regarding the subsequent ad- 
vertisements of the series this first 
advertisement continues: “In the 
series of advertisements to follow 
we shall endeavor to give an 
exposition of trust and banking 
service. It is our hope that our . 
fellow citizens may find these ad- 
vertisements both interesting and 
instructive.” 

After this introduction, nowhere 
else in the entire series is a word 
said about the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, except for the notation, 
“No. — of a series of informative 
advertisements dealing with finan- 
cial subjects issued by the Girard 
Trust Company,” and the com- 
pany’s name at the bottom of each 
advertisement. A picture of the 
bank’s building also appears on 
each advertisement. 

Each advertisement in the series 
which follows is devoted to an 
exposition of one trust or banking 
service. The titles of these ad- 
vertisements give an idea of the 
type of information presented. 
“How Large Should Your Bank 
Balance Be?” asks one. Other 
titles are: “The Third Dimen- 
sion in Investments” (taxes), “The 
American Method of Entailing 
Estates,” “Strengthening the Pro- 
tective Value of Life Insurance” 
and “Insuring the Life of a Part- 
nership Against Death of the Indi- 
vidual Partners.” 

Purely informative and exposi- 
tional, these advertisements un- 
doubtedly react to the benefit of all 
trust companies and not only to 
that of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany. Yet it is felt most of the 
benefit will naturally accrue to the 
company presenting the advertise- 
ments which imply that only an 
institution of the highest type can 
undertake such a campaign. 

That the public is interested in 
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LAST CALL! 
The $33 Price 


on the 
Ellis Dope Book 
will be withdrawn 
‘May 31st 


HIS month sees the end of 
a six-months “user test,” 
undertaken without much 
thought of profit to see 
whether or not our dope was 
good in the eyes of others. 
We knew we were tackling 
an unheard-of thing in trying 
to sell advice on advertising 
management. We set our 


prices away below par because 
we wanted reactions from 
every possible kind of buyer. 

We ve had them. The dope 
is good, on the word of ad- 


vertisers, agencies, attorneys, 
publishers, craftsmen and 
innocent bystanders. The 
experimental stage is over. 
Things are going up! 

The Ellis Dope Book, a monthly 
loose-leaf service that is boiling down 
the best of our stuff into permanent 
shape, has been priced at $33 per year 
—barely enough to pay the printing 
cost of the minimum quota of sheets 
we guaranteed—away too low to 
cover our future plans for it. 

This $33 a will be withdrawn 
May 31st. If you want to share in 
the findings of the greatest manage- 
ment research job in the history of 
advertising, send in your check for 
$33 and be sure the postmark doesn’t 
say “June something.” 

That's all — don't wait for any 
other notice. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 
Desk A-30 


Madison Ave., New York 
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and wants the information con- 
tained in these advertisements is 
evident from the requests that 
come to the Girard Trust Com- 
pany after the appearance of each 
advertisement. These requests have 
been so numerous and so constant 
that the company has anticipated 
them and has made provision for 
an extra supply of proofs. These 
requests are nearly always for the 
complete series. 

A booklet giving more details of 
the particular service presented is 
offered in several advertisements 
However, requests for the series 
of advertisements themselves are 
almost as numerous as for the 
booklets. And these requests aré 
from the general public for whos« 
benefit the advertisements are is- 
sued and not from those whose 
business is in investments. 

Thus the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, sowing seeds for indirect re- 
turns through a good-will informa- 
tive campaign, has reaped direct 
results by presenting information 
of such a nature that the public 
has voluntarily responded with re- 
quests that would do credit to a di- 
rect action appeal. 


Du Pont’s Policy on Reciprocity 
in Buying 
E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company 
Witmincton, Det. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

After reading the article in the April 
28 issue of Printers’ Ink on “Reci 
procity—the Purchasing Agent’s Night 
mare,’ written by Charles H. Armstrong, 
business manager of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of em it ap 
peared to me that his general ideas of 
the situation are very excellent and views 
expressed correct. 

The extent to which reciprocity can 
become a nightmare is dependent en 
tirely upon the backing which the pur- 
chasing agent has in his own company 
It has been our experience that with it 
being understood in the trade that the 
purchasing agent is not forced by reci 
procity to place business the results ob 
tained are more satisfactory for al! 
parties concerned. 

There is a strong argument in favor 
of the seller against reciprocity. an 
that is, if the purchasing agent is forced 
into buying, he is never satisfied and is 
looking for flaws, which makes the ‘fill 
ing of the order that much more difficult 
for the seller. 

We go on the theory that every ‘op- 
portunity will be given to the friends of 
our sales department to obtain our busi 
ness, but that there must be no coercion 
and that all dealings must be fair to all 
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NO, II 


FROM OUR CODE OF ETHICS 


“The Reward of business for service rendered is 
a fair profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate 
with risks involved and foresight exercised.” 


LACE full confidence 
in a good advertising 
agency and insist that 
all of your advertisements be 
professionally set by members of 
the Advertising ‘Typographers 
of America—then, if your prod- 
uct is all you claim for it, your 


days of market-worry are over. 


New YorK Group oF 
Advertising Typographers of America 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


4 MEMBERS > 
Ad Service Co. * Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. * The Advertype Co., Inc. 
Associated Typographers * E.M. Diamant Typographic Service * Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co.,Inc. * Montague Lee Co.,Inc. *% Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Standard Ad Service * Supreme Ad Service *% Tri-Arts Press,Inc. 
Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. * The Woodrow Press, Inc. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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competitive bidders. Otherwise, there 
would soon be no competition. 

It is a known fact that the purchasing 
agent, whose time is limited and who 
cannot go out of his way for every seller 
to give him all possible information, can 
help the friends of the sales department 
by assisting them possibly a little more 
than other sellers in the bidding on the 
business to be placed. For instance, the 
chances are that these preferred sellers 
would be sure to get an opportunity to 
bid on all business to be placed, which 
could not be guaranteed to every seller, 
since it is physically impossible for the 
purchasing agent to arrange it. We are 
opposed to the principle of letting any- 
one meet the price of the competitors, as 
we feel that the only fair way of pur- 
chasing goods is to have each bidder 
render the lowest quotation he feels he 
can make and stand or fall on that 
proposition. 

Reciprocity can be used to good ad- 
vantage if properly handled and if used 
only to give each side a fair chance at 
the other man’s business, with an assur- 
ance that each gets a square deal and 
will be given the business if it is at 
all possible, based on the competition. 
Sometimes it is justifiable to pay a 
slight premium to build up this kind of 
connection, as it often leads to mutually 
satisfactory service, not forgetting, how- 
ever, that fair competition must not be 
discouraged and should be rewarded 
when merited. 

The handling of business on the true 
reciprocity basis, in that there is a direct 
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swap of business, in general leads to 
ill feeling and it is undoubtedly a much 
better system .to have the purchasing 
agent, if necessary, assist in opening u 
the doors for their salesmen but have all 
business taken by the sales department. 

The writer had one bitter experience 
along these lines in trying to swap pur- 
chases. In this instance we were trying 
to sell our goods at cost, to act as a 
back log at one of our plants, while the 
other fellow was trying to charge us 
40 per cent more than competition. Of 
course the deal fell through. 
E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., 

we Harris, Jr., 

Division Purchasing Agent. 


Piggly Wiggly Stores Show Big 
Gain in Sales 


The Piggly Wiggly Corporation re 
ports that sales a a Piggly Wien 
stores for March eneustell to 5 
486,732, against $13,064,789 , ue 
1926. Sales for the three months ended 
March 31, amounted to $43,259,909, 
against $37,902,966 for the first three 
months of last year. 


Death of Siegmund Margon 


Siegmund Margon, president of The 
Margon-Robinson Company. Louisville, 
Ky., advertisin — died last week 
at that city. e fty- -six years old. 
At one time he was manager of the 
Birmingham, Ala., Ledger. 








. . * 





Our very location next door to the many 
great manufacturers of Central New England 


imposes a unique obligation. 
extra alert and extra conscientious in every 
phase of the advertising service we are 
equipped to provide these neighbors of ours, 
if we are to continue to prosper. 


a 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building -55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConnecTIcuT 


——— ee eee 


? . 


We must be 
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ADVERTISING 
PREFERENCE 


In a recent survey of Altoona made by 
the Emerson B. Knight Co., one of the 
questions asked was 


What newspaper do you prefer for ad- 
vertising information ? 


Of the families who receive both the 
Altoona Mirror and the Tribune 


87.35% are conscious of preferring 
the Mirror. 


1.15% are conscious of preferring 


the Tribune. 


96.87% of the families who receive 
the Mirror are conscious of prefer- 
ring the Mirror for advertising 
information. 


This is 89.07% of the Altoona 
families who receive by carrier an 
Altoona newspaper. Hence by 
placing your advertising in the 
Mirror you cover Altoona thor- 
oughly at one cost. 


Daily average for six months end- 


ing March 31st. 


29,231 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 
ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Business Direct 


FRED G. PEARCE, Manager of Adv. 
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America 
leads the 
world in paper making. Nearly everybody 
reads and writes! The power of the printed 
word in business and industry is realized to 
the full. With so great a demand for it, there 
must be a paper which is just suited to the 
great bulk of use and to the great mass of 
users. In the bond paper field, such a paper is 
CHIEFTAIN BOND. Its users would make 
a fair cross-section of American business. No 
one can say it is extravagant. No one can say 
it is “‘cheap.”’ Thousands say it is “just right.” 


Where everybody reads! 


Chieftain Bond 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Weenah, Wisconsin Wispom Bonp 


Success BonpD Guactgn BonpD 
OLp Counc, Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTB LEDGER 

NEENAH BOND Check the (YS Himes PREsTIGn LEDGE? 

Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Trade-Mark Decisions of the Court 
of Appeals 


Court Rules That “Mel-O” Is Apt to Be Confused with “Jell-O”— 
Ansco Opposition to “Speedway” Is Not Sustained 


Washington Bureau 
of Parrnters’ Ink 
HREE important trade-mark 
decisions, all involving opposi- 
ton proceedings, were handed down 
last week by the Court of Appeals 
the District of Columbia. In 
all probability, these decisions are 
ial, and their importance is in- 
eased because they will constitute 
precedents for the rulings of the 
Patent Office in granting registra- 
tions. 

An appeal which challenged the 
concurring decisions of the Patent 

iffice sustaining the opposition of 

e Jell-O Company to the reg- 
stration of the word “Mel-O” was 
decided in favor of the opposer. 
The decision relates that the Jell- O 

Company is the owner of the trade- 
mark “Jell-O,” which it and its 
predecessors have advertised at 
great expense since the year 1900, 
and which has become a very valu- 
able asset in trade. 

The mark is used on a mixture 
containing gelatine, for making 
certain desserts, and also on a 
mixture containing no gelatine, for 
use in making desserts having the 
characteristics of ice cream, pud- 
dings and various other similar des- 
serts. The decision also states that 
the company’s predecessor obtained 
registration of the mark “Jell-O” 
on May 19, 1903, and September 
22, 1908, the latter registration be- 
ing for use on a “compound used 
in the preparation of jellies, des- 
serts pastries and ice creams.” 

The National Food Products 
Corporation, Inc., sought to reg- 
er the notation “Mel-O” placed 
iyon a splotch of color contrast- 
ing with the letters to identify 
custard powder, used for making 
custards, puddings and pies, use 
I ing claimed since February 23, 

23. 


The court found that the mix- 
tures of the two companies were 
both in powdered form, were put 


uo in the same manner, sold for 
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practically the same price, and 
were prepared for consumption 
in substantially the same manner. 
“They are clearly goods of the 
same descriptive properties.” Then, 
after citing several cases to sup- 
port this ruling, the court, in 
sustaining the opposition, decided 
as follows: 

“The opposition is based upon 
the ground that ‘Mel-O’ is decep- 
tively similar to the opposer’s 
trade-mark ‘Jell-O,’ and when so 
applied to the same description of 
goods, will likely cause confusion 
in trade to the serious injury of 
opposer. 

“Each party has taken con- 
siderable testimony in the case, 
and both have filed briefs. We 
do not find it necessary, however, 
to enter here into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the evidence and argu- 
ments, for in our opinion the 
words ‘Jell-O’ and ‘Mel-O’ are so 
obviously similar both in sound 
and appearance that the use of 
both as trade-marks upon goods 
of the same descriptive properties 
would manifestly be likely to mis- 
lead the purchasing public and 
produce confusion in the trade.” 

The case of Ansco Photoprod- 
ucts, Inc., against the Eastman 
Kodak Company was appealed 
from a decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents overruling an 
opposition to the registration of 
a trade-mark. The decision re- 
lates that on July 24, 1924, the 
Eastman company applied for the 
registration of its trade-mark 
“Speedway,” for photographic 
sensitized material, particularly 
plates. The application was op- 
posed by the Ansco company, be- 
cause of the alleged similarity of 
the mark with its own trade-mark 
“Speedex,” which was registered 
for similar goods on January 18, 
1916. 

Ansco Photoproducts claimed 
that “Speedway” and “Speedex” 
so nearly resembled one another 
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Foreign Trade 


Meaning: 
FOREIGN 
Markets (exports) 
Sources (imports) 
Competition 
Concessions 


BRANCH 


Manufacturing Plants Abroad 
Selling Organizations Abroad 
Service Organizations Abroad 


INTERNATIONAL 
Communities of Interest 
Co-operative Agreements 


AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


America keeps on growing. 

Because the world is growing— 
in interdependence. 

We are selling abroad. 

We are buying abroad. 

We are competing with foreign- 
ers—everywhere. 

But we are also seeking exclusive 
opportunities abro 

And we are producing, investing, 
and acting as partners abroad. 

These foreign problems are 
framed in unfamiliar circum- 
stances—distant aspects, alien 
languages, different mentali- 
ties, intricate backgrounds. 

Yet we are venturesome and play 
the game. 

The better method is a rational 
study—a field survey. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 


Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade Consultant and Field 
Survey Specialist 
(Former American Trade Commissioner, 
Berlin) 
27 William Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 5607 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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as to be likely to cause confusion 
in the public mind if both were 
used as trade-marks for the sarie 
kind of goods. 

The court commented on tie 
fact that the Eastman compa 
has used the word “Speed” since 
1908 in a purely descriptive sen 
having reference to quick opera 
tion and results, for certain of 
films, plates, and cameras. Th: 
goods were designated as speed 
filras, speed plates, and = speed 
Kodaks, and were so labeled aid 
advertised. 

Beginning in 1913, Ansco PI 
toproducts’ predecessor began the 
use of a trade-mark “Speedex” 
for its films and cameras, and 
obtained registration on the mark 
on January 18, 1916. In 1924, the 
Eastman company adopted the 
trade-mark “Speedway,” and 
plied for its registration. The 
application was met by the present 
opposition. The opposition was 
overruled and dismissed by the 
Patent Office, and in explaining 
why the court upholds the dis- 
missal of the opposition, the de- 
cision states: 

“The suffixes of the competing 
marks, to wit, ‘Ex’ and ‘Way’, if 
taken alone, are of course plainly 
dissimilar. Therefore whatever 
similarity exists between the two 
marks must result from the use 
of the word ‘Speed’, which is the 
dominating term common to both. 
The word, however, is descriptive 
and of common right; and neither 
party can claini an exclusive right 
to its use either alone or as the 
dominating element of a compound 
word. Such, however, in effect, 
is the right claimed by the present 
opposition ; it cannot be sustained.” 
Then, in affirming the decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents, thx 
court cited several decisions in 
which the marks “Sal-Vet” and 
“SalTone”; “Jean Baptiste Fa: 
bault” and “Faribault Fan 
“Sun-Glo” and  “Sun-Proo 
“Speedboy” and “Speed Wagor 
and “Palm-Knit” and “Pa! 
Beach” were involved. 

The third case was an ap} 
from a decision of the Comms 
sioner of Patents sustaining an 
position to the registration o 
trade-mark as a name for a m 
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picture readers ~all/ 


” OWN ON THE FARM” has become 

an important market for luxuries as 

well as necessities. The days when the 

barn was better appointed than the home 
have gone into the discard. 


What is the quickest, the most /asting way 
to tell him your story? Picturize! 


And the picture reaches the whole farm 
family. But remember you can kill the life 
of a picture by a poor photo engraving. 


For three generations we have helped adver- 

tisers, publishers and printers to make their 

pictures TALK. The best picture in the 

world is no better than the photo engraving 
that reproduces it. 


Gatchel &* Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association ] 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square -» i 230South 7th St. 
P wash A DD E-L ? Bs a 
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Advertising 


and 


Sales Executives 


Should Have a Copy of 


“Sales Contests 


REVISED THIRD EDITION 


IT COVERS 
3 Big Features 


I—Sales Stimulation 
Methods 


II—Sales Contest Plans 
lI—Pickit and Winit 


Service 


DITTO, Inc., one of our clients says: 

“The reception of your contest by our 
sales force has been most cordial. In 
February’ s business we notice that there 
is an increasing number of individual 
salesmen “over quota.”” This is a very 
good sign.”’ 

Comments of Ditto Salesmen: ‘“‘Re- 
ceived brief case that I won as a prize. 
If all the prizes are of as good quality, 
I am going after all I can get.” 

“Contest is certainly going over with 
my whole family and the ‘Old Man’ gets 
lots of encouragement and inspiration. 
It is going to take some real effort to 
earn enough credits to get the prizes 
already selected by us.” 

“The auto robe which I won last month 
has just arrived and I want to thank 
the company for same. If all the 
premiums offered come up to the quality 
of the robe, everyone who gets a prize 
will be surprised in the quality of 
premiums offered this year. I am sure 
that it will be an incentive for every 
fellow to try to be top man each month, 
regardless of whether he reaches that 
pinnacle or not.” 


for a copy of “Sales Contests’ 
WRITE today. It is yours for the asking, 
without obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1324 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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azine. According to the decisior 
New Metropolitan Fiction, Inc 
applied for a registration of th 
notation of “Modern Marriage 
and the Dell Publishing Compa: 

filed an opposition based upon it 
prior marks “Marriage,” registere:| 
November 11, 1924, and “Marriag 
Stories,” registered July 22, of tl 

same year, both of which are us 

upon magazines. 

The Dell company established | 
testimony a priority of adoption 
and use of its registered mark 
and in deciding the case the cour 
first established the right of a pu! 
lisher to register the title of his 
publication as a trade-mark, | 
quoting from the decision in t! 
case of the New York Herald 
Company vs. Star Company, 
follows: 

“Tt is not disputed, it cannot | 
disputed under the authorities that 
the title of a publication may bh 
come a trade-mark.” Therefor 
the court considered only the ques 
tion as to whether the nan 
“Modern Marriage” is sufficient], 
similar to “Marriage” or “Mar 
riage Stories,” when used as th 
names of magazines, as to be likel) 
to cause confusion in the mind of 
the public and deceive purchasers 

In discussing this question thx 
decision comments on the fact that 
the magazines involved are all 
monthly periodicals, dealing with 
the same kind of literature, and 
seeking customers among the sanx 
class of readers. Then, after ex 
pressing the opinion that the names 
in question are confusingly similat 
when used in such competition, the 
decision offers the following ex 
planation: 

“The word ‘Marriage’ is the 
striking and dominating term in tl 
title ‘Modern Marriage’; it is th: 
only word in the title ‘Marriage’ 
and it is the prominent term 
‘Marriage Stories’. It is certait! 
likely that the readers of thes 
magazines would not ordinari! 
keep the different titles in mind 
as to distinguish between the r 
spective publications when maki: 
purchases. In Gannet v. Rupe 
supra, it is said that a person pu 
lishing a magazine under the na! 
‘Comfort’ has a trade-mark in su 
title, which is infringed by the u 
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Bridging the Gap 


Well-known advertisers use Flex- 
lume Electric Displays to bridge gap 
between national advertising and local 
sales. They realize that the consumer’s 
will-to-buy may vanish if location of a 
buying place is long postponed. 


Day and night Flexlume will adver- 
tise your business above your dealer’s 
door—will remind the consumer of 
your product and your advertising— 
will tell him: “You can buy it here.” 


A few of the famous names now dis- 
played by Flexlume: Dodge Brothers, 
Peerless, Nokol, Chrysler, Goodyear, 
Standard Oil, Nunn-Bush — Shoes, 
Willys-Knight, Willard, Whippet, Gulf 
Refining, Western Union, Victrola, 
Timken, Nash, Chevrolet, Westing- 
house, Piggly-Wiggly, U. S. Royal 
Cord Tires, Holeproof Hosiery, Kin- 
ney Shoes, Florsheim, Arch Preserver 
Shoes, Bostonian Shoes, Cantilever 
Shoes, Nettleton Shoes. 

Quantity order prices enable you to 
supply Flexlume Electric Displays to 
your dealers at advantageous terms. 
Write for details of a plan adapted to 
your particular needs. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1044 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 





Factories Oakland, 
also at Calif., and 
Detroit, Toronto, 
Los Angeles Can. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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A Sunday School Page 


500,000 


Weekly circulation 
makes Our Sunday 
Visitor the leading 
religious weekly in 
the United States. 
Advertising rate is 
$1.25 per agate line. 
Published at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 
Forms close 14 
days in advance of 
date of issue. 


THE children readers have always had a 
special “Playground Corner” in Our Sunday 
Visitor, and now new life has been instilled 
into this department. It has been enlarged, 
greater variety of material included, and our 
young readers are giving it their vote of 
approval! 


Advertisers interested in selling products 
used by the young folks will find an excel- 
lent selling opportunity on this page. 


Al Smith has been curtly questioned by a 
Mr. Marshall in an open letter recently pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, and in all 
probability there will be more of this as the 
political situation grows more acute. 


Bishop Noll commented on this editorially 
in our May Ist issue—and may do so again. 


While O. S. V. is read by almost every priest 
in the land, we publish a separate magazine 
to serve the priest who is a pastor of a 
Catholic church and school. This magazine 
is The ACOLYTE, issued fortnightly, circu- 
lation 11,515; it is three years old and 
reaches every pastor of a Catholic Church 
and School—complete coverage of the mar- 
ket without waste circulation. Can you use it? 





Western Representatives 
ARCH CLEMENT & SON 
163 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representatives 
HEVEY & DURKEE 
15 West 44th Street 

New York City 





tion, 
trade-mark name ‘Dry Goods Econ- 
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f the name ‘Home Comfort’ for 
inother magazine. In Vogue Com- 
pany v. Brentano’s, 261 Fed. 420, 
the trade-mark ‘Vogue’, as_ the 
name of a magazine, was held to 
be infringed by the use of ‘La 
Vogue Parisienne’ as the name of 
inother publication. In Art Metal 
Construction Co. v. Textile Pub- 
lishing Co., 54 App. D. C. 75, it 
was held by this Court that the 
ame ‘The Office Economist’ fol- 
oul by the words ‘House Organ’, 

used as the name of a publica- 
would so closely resemble the 


mist’ for another publication in 
he same trade, that readers would 
e liable to confuse the two, and 
.ccordingly registration should be 


denied the former. 


“Consistently with these views 
we affirm the decision of the Com- 


missioner of Patents.” 


Crayon and Paint Account to 
Burnham and Fishler 


The Binney and Smith Company, New 
York, has appointed Burnham and 
Fishler, Inc.. New York advertising 
ency, to direct the advertising of 
Crayola” crayons, chalk and water 
lor paints. Business papers, school pa- 
ers and children’s magazines will be 
also direct 


"Burahem and Fishler, Inc., 


the advertising for the Binney and Smith 


ompany of its “Micronix” and Carbon 


slacks products. 


I. A. Klein Appoints 
H. B. Ruddell 


H. B. Ruddell, who has been Western 
presentative at Chicago for the United 
tes Daily, Washington, has been ap- 
ated Western manz ager at Chicago for 
A. Klein, publishers’ representative. 
appointment will be effective 

15. 


‘“Man-—and His 
Be Published Independently 


Clothes” 


to 


Man—and His Clothes, which has 


heen published as a supplement to Fair- 


ild’s International Magazine, Paris, 
ill be issued as a separate publication, 
eginning with the May number. It 
ll be published in London. 


Silver Account to Percival K. 
Frowert Agency 


James Robinson, New York, . importer 
t old English silver and reproductions, 
iS appointed the Percival K. Frowert 
mpany, Inc., New York advertising 
rency, to direct his advertising account. 
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It didn’t 

just happen— 

There ARE 

REASONS .. 
EADERSHIP in 


Circulation in 
its own territory; 
a record volume 
of Advertising 
which, in 1926, 
placed it 


Second 
in the Nation 
among ALL the 


week-day news- 
papers published 
in the United 
States 

these facts prove 
the reader interest 
and pulling power 


of the 


ewark- 
Cucning 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 





buying power per capita is 
greater than that of the per 
capita buying power of Chicago. 
Peoria is listed with the first ten 
cities in the United States as to 
its per capita wealth. A rich 
market for you to culti- 

vate through 


Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Nat’! Representatives 


247 Park Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
Old South Bldg., Boston 








Neighborhood Campaigns 
Popular in Seattle 


A further development in communit 
advertising is taking place in Seattk 
Wash. Neighborhood rivalry, which 
active in most cities, has taken a cor 
crete form in Seattle. Three sections 
the city have started their own adverti 
ing campaigns. A fourth is raising 
fund to do the same thing, and a fifi 
neighborhood is taking preliminary ste; 
in the same direction. Five campaigi 
in a city of about 400,000 speak we 
for the belief in advertising of the bu 
ness men of that city. 

West Seattle reports that within t! 
last six months 2,259 families ha 
moved into that section. Satisfaction 
so general that a larger fund is bei 
raised to extend the campaign. T! 
section has made use of newspaper, ot 
door and direct advertising. When 
new family settles at West Seattk 
personal letter of welcome is sent to 
by the committee representing those | 
hind the campaign. And, as if that w 
not enough, tickets for a performanc« 
the local theater are enclosed in t! 
letter. 

The University district, which is ré 
dential, advertises the importance of t 
influences surrounding the home. Amo: 
the advantages it lists are paved bou 
vards, a beautiful campus, progress 
families, smart shops, a stadium, pu! 
concerts and branches of all leading f: 
ternal orders. 

Ballard is a Seattle suburb that ré 
at the foot of the Olympic Mounta 
The fact that it is an industrial cer 
does not detract from its pictures: 
background. The second largest car 
locks in the world are at Ballard. It 
at a strategical point on Seattle Har 
These and other local features appear 
the community’s advertising. 


A. M. Wade with General 
Motors Export Company 


Alfred M. Wade, recently advertis 
manager of the Connecticut Light 
Power Company, with offices at Wat 
bury, Conn., has joined the advertisi: 
department of the General Motors Ex; 
Conipany, New York. 


“The American Legion 
Monthly” Adds to Staff 


John A. Thayer, formerly with 
Crowell Publishing Company, New Y« 
and H. H. Jalbert, also formerly with 
Crowell Publishing Company in the |! 
ness extension department, have joi 
The American Legion Monthly. 


E. T. Morris with America 
Tire and Rubber Company 


Ellis T. Morris has resigned as 
vertising manager of the Niagara W 
Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. 
to accept a similar position with 
American Rubber and Tire Compa 
Akron, Ohio. 
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et THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK 


© 











We never made an 
electrotype “for stock” 


a [ID it ever occur to you that every 
WEY clectrotype is made especially for 
| ESF FJ one customer—for you? There are 
no ‘‘ready mades’’"— no chance to pile up 
a big stock when we are not busy and 
draw from a warehouse when we are. 
Ordinarily such a business would exact 
high prices for its product. 
€Electrotyping is a highly skilled craft. 
There is no large floating supply of labor 
that we can hire and discharge with the 
ups and downs of the trade. Our profes- 
sion calls for skilled craftsmen and New 
York draws the best of them from the 
whole country. 

That, too, should make our product 
high-priced. 

€To take the fullest advantage of the skill 
of the men, our members have bought the 
most modern equipment known, calling 
for a tremendous amount of capital. 
And all so that you in New York can 
buy the best electrotypes and secure service 
within a few blocks of your office, and at 
a price that enables anyone to “‘electro- 
type every important form."’ 


Emp.oy1NnG ELECTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 
AssOcIATION OF New York 
Executive Offices: 147 Fourth Ave. 











ef THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK oO) 
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a 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Having 52 pages and carry~ 
ing over 90,000 lines of paid 
advertising, The Atlanta 
Journal of Friday, May 
6th, was the largest strictly 
regular week day edition 
ever issued by a Georgia 


newspaper. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Is the pace of ex- 
pansion to slacken 
later in 1927? 


The soundest interpretation of 
American business trends appears 
each month in 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


It is the opinion of ALEXANDER 
DANA NOYES, the dean of Amer- 
ican financial writers. 

In the May Scribner’s Magazine, 
he discusses and interprets the ap- 
parent slackening of trade. If you 
wish to keep up with the sanest of 
current thought on finance and 
business, you owe it to yourself to 


Scribner’s Magazine 


each month. Now on sale 
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How to Become a Successful 
Business Forecaster 


Brown & SHarre Mrc. Co. 
Provivence, R. I 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article by Sheldon Cary on fore- 
casting in your April 7 issue is very in- 
teresting and there is no doubt that the 
number of inquiries received show cer 
tain indications of customers’ interest in 
future business. 

We have found, however, from expe 
rience, that it does not tell the whole 
story, although it should be used as a 
guide in connection with other facts. To 
be a fairly successful forecaster of fu 
ture business, to my judgment, one must 
have every available fact at one’s dis 
posal, and then use one’s best judgment 
combined with an unusual intuition, to 
be able to forecast accurately, even in 
the majority of cases. 

Brown & SHarre Mrc. Co. 
Henry Buker, 
Vice-President 


Cluett, Peabody Elect E. H. 
Betts As President 
Edgar H. Betts has been elected presi 


dent of Cluett, Peabody & Company, 
Inc., Arrow collars. He succeeds Georg 
Alfred Cluett, who resigned the presi 


dency to accept the newlv created posi 
tion of chairman of the board of direc 
tors. 

Mr. Betts has been vice-president of 
the corporation since 1925, at which time 
it took over the firm of Earl & Wilson, 
collar and shirt manufacturers, of which 
Mr. Betts was president. 


New 





Accounts with Foote & 
Morgan Agency 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has ap 


—¥ Foote & Morgan, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 


business papers will be used. 

L. Hoffman & Company, New York, 
manufacturers of house dresses, have 
also placed their advertising account with 
this agency. 


E. C. Tatnall with Patterson- 


Andress Agency 

Edward C. Tatnall, recently with 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, and for 
merly advertising director of The Ward 
Baking Company, also of New York, 
has joined the Patterson-Andress Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Willys-Overland Almost 
Doubles Quarterly Profits 


Willys-Overland, Inc., and _subsidia 
ries, for the quarter ended March 31, 
1927, report a profit after charges but 
before ederal taxes, of $2,358,896 


a. $1,233,826 in the first quarter 
C) 
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OREN ARBOGUST 


30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 





ADVERTISING 
COUNSEL anp COPY 





Specializing 
in 


COPY 





HEY are just little children grown up; the 
people you want as buyers. Their faces 


a are rather grave and they are full of dig- 





nity, if you believe only what you see. 
They don’t turn somersaults and they are a bit 
ashamed if you catch them kissing “the wife.” But 


underneath the “front,” they are lovable, ready for 
a romp, a tear, a tightening of fists, a laugh. Don’t 
advertise to them in stodgy, upright terms. Tell them 
as “*Jordan” told them; like “Provident Life” told them; 
as the “Milwaukee Road” tells them. They don’t want 
a car, they want companionship. They don’t want a train 
ride, they want the memory of mountains and cities and 
ancient valleys. They want the sweetest girl in the world 
taken care of forever, they don’t want insurance. Help 
them to fight and laugh and love and /ive, for when you 


do, you’ll sell, with your advertising, as you haven’t sold. 
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The Vindicator 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Leads in 


Home Delivered Circulation ! 





ORE homes are reached daily by 
THE VINDICATOR than by any 
other Youngstown newspaper, according to 
Publisher’s A. B.C. Statement for March 
31, 1927. City circulation leads by 1,127 
copies, and THE VINDICATOR also leads 
in country circulation. Scores of leading 
national advertisers are using this direct 
route to the homes of this rich, steel- 
producing district. 
(: popular Rotogravure Section moni 
interest in The Sunday Vindicator—the only 
Sunday edition in the Mahoning Valley. 


The Vindicator 


Daily and Sunday 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


ONO re YW 

















Breaking the Salesman of Criticizing 
Competitors 


Only Inexperienced Salesmen Knock Competition—Experienced Men 
Know That a Knock Is a Boost 


By A. H. Deute 


N the seed business there is 

a group of plants known as 
“hardy perennials.” These plants 
are the tough, robust varieties 
which may apparently die down 
in the winter season and which 
the uninitiated might consider dead 
beyond hope, only to come up 
again the next year. 

There are a number of things 
in the general business of selling 
goods which with equal fairness 
might be called “hardy perennials” 
because they may appear to be 
stamped down and out and thor- 
ughly a thing of the past, only 
to pop up again with great regu- 
larity. These are the “hardy 
perennials” of business. 

Just about the hardiest of these 
is the habit of one sales force 
to “knock” another sales force— 
a competing firm—and its pro- 
ducts. Just when the manage- 
ment feels sure that it has got 
id of the habit among its sales- 
men, something turns up which 
tarts it going again, in full force. 

This is a vicious habit, a need- 
less habit; a practice which is 
lemoralizing to the individual 
ilesman and especially injurious 

the house whose men resort 

it. The management knows 
this is an injurious habit. The 
heads of the sales department are 
ully alive to its bad effects. Every 
hinking manager does his best 

break up the practice, but 
very so often it breaks out like 
rash, 

Thus far, no panacea has been 
ound which will definitely bring 
the practice to an end. On the 

ther hand, the practice can and 

being held to a minimum simply 

y constant watchfulness on the 
irt of sales managers. 

As one sales manager expressed 

recently: “This isn’t some- 
thing which you can wipe out at 


one swoop. It is a practice which 
may be entirely done away with 
until all of a sudden, up it comes 
again, and you have your men 
pulling hair with competitors and 
flinging bad remarks back and 
forth.” 

It is to overcome this practice 
that sales managers are constantly 
striving to teach their men the 
wisdom of self-control toward 
competition, the folly of flying 
into a rage when the competitor 
is mentioned and the danger of 
losing permanently a customer 
who may be just temporarily 
flirting in a small way with the 
competitor. 

The competing product profits 
when the salesmen of other com- 
panies go out of their way to 
find fault with the item. It often 
makes the prospective buyer feel 
that the salesman is just out to 
“knock” a certain competitor. 
Once a buyer feels that way about 
it, it is hard indeed to say any- 
thing which will cause him to 
change his mind. 


BUYERS ARE ON THE DEFENSIVE 
AND SALESMEN FRUSTRATED 


If the salesman who is prone 
to criticize his competitor will 
but stop to think, he will realize 
that there is a very natural psy- 
chological trait which works 
against him. It is simply this: 
When the average salesman ap- 
proaches the average buyer the 
latter goes upon the defensive. He 
has, as the saying goes, “his 
fingers crossed” on the salesman. 
Now, the moment that salesman 
undertakes to find fault with a 
competitor, the buyer immediately, 
even though unconsciously, takes 
the side of the competitor who 
is being criticized. Often times 
a salesman deliberately helps a 
buyer to sell himself on the other 
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Think how many times 
A typewriter must 
Click 
To tell a story! 


You can tell it 
The Apeda way 
In a single 
Camera click! 


we 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 

















You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


GhAe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
Since 1898 
. 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 
. 


““Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America’’ 


J J. 
» 


GhAe EXPOSITOR 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The EXPOSITOR 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 


distribution—rates on request 





The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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line just through this sort of 
fault finding. 

The principal reason why the 
practice of finding fault with 
competitors and criticizing them 
and their brands to customers con- 
tinues is because all too often it 
has its inception merely in a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the 
salesman to sell his firm’s goods. 

Frequently the salesman who re- 
sorts to finding fault with the 
competitor is perfectly honest and 
sincere in his remarks. He be- 
lieves just what he says. He is 
trying so hard to sell goods that 
he becomes aggravated when the 
competitor seems to be making 
inroads. 

As a matter of fact, nine times 
out of ten, the salesman who re 
frains from talking about his 
competitor is no more generous 
or indifferent than the salesman 
who does. It is simply that the 
salesman who does not talk about 
his competitor has learned more 
about business finesse. He has 
learned that it pays to cultivate 
restraint. He has learned that 
mentioning a competitor to thc 
buyer is only apt to be misin- 
terpreted. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN DON’T 
KNOCK 


The experienced salesman does 
not criticize his competitors to 
the buyers. The man who does 
is generally the inexperienced 
salesman who does not realize 
that he is only hurting his own 
standing and his firm and the 
chance for business. Once he finds 
out that it is bad business to 
criticize a competitor, he has made 
real progress in the art of sell- 
ing goods. He then stops it al 
together. 

The only salesman who resorts 
to criticizing is the salesman who 
does not know any better—who 
has not yet learned sufficiently t 
control his temper—or who does 
not know how to extricate him- 
self when the nagging type ot 
buyer has carried him into such 
an argument. 

Of course every sales manager 
is constantly concerned over this 
problem. He knows that his men 
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Via the Newspaper Route 























HERE are hundreds 

of avenues leading to 
America’s great Agricul- 
tural audience, each par- 
allel to the other. But, in 
the center, is the one broad 
highway running straight 
and sure into the heart of 


the Farm Market — the 
Newspaper Route—repre- 
sented solely by THE 
NATIONAL FARM 
NEWS, the only national 
newspaper published in the 
United States exclusively for 
the Farmer and his Family. 


On June ist the rate of THE NATIONAL 
FARM NEWS will be increased to 50¢ per 
agate line. At the present time, the guaranteed 


circulation 


of 100,000 


is exceeded by over 


60,000—re presenting a most attractive bonus cir- 
culation, free to the advertiser. 


A National Weekly Newspaper 


- For The American Farm Family 


Published Weekly at the Nation’s Capital by 
THE INDEPENDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
339-341 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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: We do not 


offer you our own 
experience and counsel on adver- 
tising and marketing problems 
even though we believe it sound 
and useful. 

We prefer to employ it in your 
interests to bring to you the still 
more sound and usetul experience 
and counsel of those who buy 
and sell and use your goods— 
and those of your competitors. 

Our advice as to the applica- 
tion of that a to your 


business is a part of our final 
report. 
R,O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








We will finance 
the sale of 


your product 


Provided :— 
(1) It can be sold through de- 


partment or drug stores. 
(2) It has real merit and a defi- 

nite history of “repeats.” 
(3) It has novel features, or 
some outstanding char- 
acteristic which makes 
it superior to competitive 
products. 


Our Company is well rated, 
long established, with a record of 
many successful advertising and 
sales campaigns. 

All correspondence will be 
treated in confidence and sam- 
ples returned. 

Address “D,”” Box 38, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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will lose business when they 
start to criticize competition. He 
knows that many a. dealer will 
develop an adverse opinion of the 
one salesman ‘has 


house becatse 
“roasted” the competitor. He 
knows that the practice is bad 


for the house which permits it. 
On the Pacific Coast there is 
a sales manager with a force of 
some thirty men under him. He 
is making a practice of writing 
each man about once a month on 
this subject. “Whether the men 
need it or not, there are certain 
things I call to their attention about 
once a month. One of them is 
the folly of talking about com- 
petitors. By just taking the mat 
ter up before the practice breaks 
out, we generally manage to keep 
the thing pretty well under con 
trol,” he wrote me recently. 


There are .many buyers who 


take keen delight in getting a 
salesman, especially a younger 
salesman, into a state of rabid 


excitement by telling him some 
thing or other that a competitor 
is supposed to have said or done 
Many buyers feel that they can 
get better prices or terms from 
a salesman by giving him a cock 
and-bull story about what the 
competitor will do. 

In a Pennsylvania town there 
is a large general store which is 
owned by a man who, for several 
years, represented a large jobbing 
house on the road. This owner 
is, of course, familiar with the 
practices of the salesmen of many 
houses. When he is not familiar 
with a firm’s. practice, he still 
assumes that its prices can be 
broken down, if the salesman is 
corvinced that the price should 
be shaded. 

So this buyer undertakes to get 
down to the bottom of each man’s 
price list. One of his favorite 
ways is to listen to a salesman for 
a few minutes and then say: 
“Now, my friend, that’s all very 


nice. I like your house. I’ve 
known it for many years. I pre- 
fer to do business with it. But 


you can’t ask me to pay you a 
premium for the fun of buying 
from you. Other houses are after 
my business and willing to figure 
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An Opportunity 


for American Manufacturers 
and their Advertising Agents 


Increase your Export!—Are you taking advantage of 
the new markets that are waiting for your products? You 
owe it to yourself and to your country to seize this oppor- 
tunity of investigating the possibilities of Central-Europe. 


REAT new markets are 
reopening in Europe for 
American goods. Germany, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, etc., many now almost 
virgin soil for American manu- 
facturers. Yet how few are seek- 
ing to reap their opportunities! 


There may be difficulties in the 
way. In some lines local manu- 
facturers may possess facilities 
too strong to permit foreign com- 
petition succeeding but in others 
the American manufacturer pos- 
sesses all the advantages. Until 
you investigate the markets 
properly, you cannot be sure 
what are the conditions in your 
own particular line. 


lf you are a manufacturer, it will 
cost you nothing to investigate 
the conditions in each Central- 
European market. It may open 
up new sales possibilities. If you 
are an Advertising Agent, urge 
your clients to take this pre- 
liminary step at once or to let 


you do it for them. We can assist 
you in the work and it is for this 
purpose that we have opened 


offices in New York. 


With 32 fully-equipped branches 
all over Central Europe, we are 
in instant touch with the chang- 
ing conditions of these markets. 
We know where opportunities 
exist. We can help you to sell, 
find selling agencies for you, tell 
you in what papers to advertise, 
and what are their rates. 


We shall give all this information 
to any American manufacturer 
thru his Advertising Agent. We 
are the largest firm in the 
advertising line in Europe, es- 
tablished since 1867, and we 
know we can offer facilities 
which will bring their own 
reward. 


Finally, this concrete suggestion! 
Write to us telling us about your 
products and _ stating which 
countries you are particularly 
interested in and let us give you 
a report on your opportunity. 


RUDOLF MOSSE, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Lexington 4417 


825 Graybar Building 


Own Offices: Germany: Berlin (Head-Office), Breslau, Chemnitz, Cologne, 
Danzig, Dresden, Dusseldorf, Frankfort o. M., Hamburg, Hanover, Leipzig, 
Magdeburg, Mannheim, Munich, Nuremberg, Stuttgart. Austria: Vienna. 
Czechoslovakia: Prague. England: London W.C. 2. Holland: Amsterdam. 
Tiungary: Budapest. Italy: Milan. Poland: Warsaw. Roumania: Bukarest, 





Cluj, Arad. Spain: Barcelona, Madrid. Switzerland: Basle, Zurich. Jugo- 
Slavia: Beograd, Zagreb. 
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ART DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


By well-known New York 
Advertising Agency 


E have an unusual opportunity to offer, 
and we are looking for an unusual man. A 
man who realizes that art as applied to adver- 
tising can no longer depend on sheer beauty to 
get by. It must be good, but it must be unusual. 

We want aman who can take a rough idea and 
make it spark. A man who can take a common- 
place thought and dramatize it. Needless to 
say, he must have contact with the best artists 
in New York. He must know their work inti- 
mately. He must know where to go to get 
exactly what he wants. 

We now have a well-organized art department 
with a thoroughly efficient art manager to sup- 
plement the work of the director. 

Not only do we want this man to act as visu- 
alizer and direct the art policy on new accounts, 
but we want his influence to be felt on all the 
work that goes through the agency. 

The man we have in mind is probably em- 
ployed. We want a man thoroughly familiar 
with agency practice. We have no time to 
teach him. 

This agency is noted for the unusual work it 
is doing for some of the biggest advertisers in 
the country. Its business is increasing rapidly. 
A man who becomes associated with us at this 
time has the opportunity of building for himself 
a reputation that may be equaled by no other 
man in the country. 

Remuneration will be made satisfactory from 
the start. 

Please write a letter giving experience and 
mentioning some of the accounts on which you 
have worked. Your reply will be held in strict 
confidence. Our executives and all members of 
our art department know that this advertisement 
is being run. 

Address *‘M,”’ Box 184, Printers’ Ink. 
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closely with me. Now, just take 
Blank & Co. By the way, Blank 
& Co.’s man was here not long 
ago, and he certainly told me 
some things about you folks that 
made me sit up and take notice. 
[ understand that you are giving 
‘ertain big chain-store men some 
mighty nice concessions. Of 
‘ourse, Blank & Co. don’t have 
to resort to that practice. They 
an, therefore, treat men as you 
reat the big chains. Mighty fine 
1ouse, Blank & Co.” 

About so much of this sort 
f goading, and if the salesman 
s at all inexperienced or inclined 
to be swept off his feet, you 
will hear him interrupt: “Now, 
I'm not one of those who knock 
1 competitor, but if that is what 
Blank’s man tells you, then let me 
tell you first of all that he’s a 
liar by the clock when he tells 
you that. we give anybody any 
concessions. And, second, let me 
tell you something else—.” And 
the excitement is on. 

One of the calmest, coolest and 
most convincing salesmen I have 
ever seen at work is Frank Lewis, 
1 San Antonio, Tex. Frank 
Lewis moves immense quantities 
of sugar, milk and other commo- 
dities. Nothing ever flusters him 
r gets him out of his calm, well 
balanced attitude. The buyer 
never stampedes him. 

One day, I heard a buyer under- 
take to try to break through the 
price which Lewis quoted by in- 
ierring that a competitor was giv- 
ng this and that in the way of 
1 better price. 

“Now my good brother,” Frank 
Lewis said to him, “I don’t ques- 
tion your veracity. I believe that 
ou are a good and moral and 
truthful man. But we are all 
human. We all make mistakes. 
It does seem to me that you are 
talking a lot as I talk when I 
don’t know just what I am talk- 
ing about. I don’t really blame 
you for giving me those argu- 
ments, but I want to say that you 
hurt my feelings and my pride 
tremendously. Here you -and I 
have been buying and selling goods 
in this section for many years. 

hate to think that you figure 











ACTUAL SIZE O 
PETITE BOOK- 
STAMP 1% «1% 


PATN'D 1926 4S 5 
JUMBO 1%x2% 


How Effective Is Your 
Direct Mail? 


Your direct mail to get re- 
sults must attract atten- 
tion. It must be different. 
Book Stamps attached to 
your correspondence, pack- 
ages, etc., are certain to be 
attention getters. They are 
a sure way of getting your. 
story across. 


These little Book Stamps 
are made with 4, 8, 12 or 
16 pages as you desire. 
Their backs are gummed 
ready for you to attach. 
No fear of this type enclo- 
sure getting lost and find- 
ing its way into the waste 
basket. 


Be original in your adver- 
tising and use Book Stamps 
to tell your story. Let us 
send you samples and 
prices. 


Che Roberts Printing Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Advertising 
Salesman 


Wanted 


We want an ad- 
vertising salesman 
to work in the East 
who already has a 
record of making 
good. Industrial 
experience prefer- 
red. A man who 
can not only use 
his feet, but also 
his head. No one 
need apply who is 
not now making 
$5,000 per year or 
over. 


Address “E,” Box 
39, Printers’ Ink. 
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there is any use wasting your time 
and my time trying to kid me.” 
And Frank Lewis pulled his 
friendly grin and was off again 
on his main selling argument. 

Harry Hunting, than whom 
there used to be no better grocery 
salesman on the Pacific Coast, 
used another method. He was the 
owner of a very polite and dis- 
arming smile. 

When the buyer would mention 
some competing house, let us say, 
Smith & Co., Hunting would look 
puzzled and ask, “Who?” 

“Why, Smith & Co.,” the reply 
would be. 

“Who did you say?—I don't 
seem to recognize the name!” 

“Smith & Co.,” the buyer would 
say. Don’t you stand there and 
tell me you don’t know your real 
competitor.” 

Then Hunting would pull his 
polite smile and remark: “Well, 
you'll have to excuse me, and | 
am sure Smith & Co. will, also, 
but the fact is I’m so busy with 
my own line that if I did ever 
hear of them, the name, has fo: 
the moment slipped my mind— 
at any rate, I’m so interested in 
this particular item, that I can’t 
just place them. I have no doubt 
they are very fine people!” HH: 
would beam upon the buyer and 
go ahead with his own selling 
talk. 

When all is said and done 
“roasting” or “panning” the com 
petition is “small town stuff,” in 
the language of the road. 

Willard Cook, another outstand 
ing salesman, summed it up ver) 
thoroughly not long ago, this way 
“Panning the competitor is a prac 
tice into which the inexperienced 
salesman falls when he is mo 
mentarily hard pressed. He i 
told that so and so is doing sucl 
and such a thing which he cannot 
do or quoting a price which he can 
not quote. He feels impotent and 
helpless. He is inclined to be 
lieve everything he hears about 
this competitor, and undertakes t 
retaliate. Before many minutes, 
he has worked himself into a1 
awful stew and then tries to justi 
fy himself by becoming more ex 
plicit and more vehement. The 
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There’s More Than 
Ukuleles in Hawaii 


This is an American community—a wideawake 
community of 331,000 people. 

More than ukuleles here—yes! In Honolulu 
there are paved streets and electric lights and 
big office buildings; great hotels and attractive 
shops and street cars and “‘slathers’’ of auto- 
mobiles; improvement clubs and schools and 
churches; a chamber of commerce and a board 
of trade—in short, Honolulu is a humming 
American city, set in surroundings of magical 
beauty, and in an island group rich in resources 
and thriving in industry. 

Each year Hawaii exports more than $100,000,- 
000 of commodities, chiefly agricultural. Each 
year the major part of this sum comes back to 
island producers, and goes into all the chan- 
nels of business and of home-life. 

Hawaii, with a remarkably high and stable buy- 
ing-power, offers a sound, profitable market. 
More than ukuleles—yes! Almost everything 
except snowshoes and earmuffs is bought in 
Hawaii! 


You can cover this prosperous island group 
intensively through the 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


DOMINANT IN CIRCULATION AND 
SELLING-POWER 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

NEW YORK: Alcorn Seymour Co., 270 Madison Avenue. 

CHICAGO: Alcorn, Seymour Co., 410 N. Michigan Avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO: M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., Chancery Buliding. 

LOS ANGELES: M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., Title Insurance Building. 
SEATTLE: M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., 714 Lioyd Building. 

PORTLAND, Oregon: M. C. Mogensen & Co., Ino., Terminal Sales Bidg. 


The Star-Bulletin for years has carried the bulk 
of the National Advertising placed in Hawaii. 
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Lettering and 
Design for ad- 
vertisers who 
appreciate thought 
ful craftsmanship. 


VAN NAME ®& HILLS /nc 


11 EAST 38TH ST. NEW YORK. 
Caledonia 9717 

















De You Want a 
PRINTING EXPERT 


RINTING executive 

with extensive ex- 
perience in the field and 
allied trades, thoroughly 
familiar with problems 
of selling printing and 
with the relation of 
printing to sales and 
advertising from every 
angle, is open for en- 
gagement with printing 
establishment, adver- 
tising agency or indus- 
trial concern who is 
large buyer of printing. 
His knowledge of the 
subject should be very 
val 


Address H. P. I. 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc. 
Financial Advertising 
In All Its Branches 
131 Cedar Street, New York City 




















farther he goes, the worse it gets. 

er a few years of that sort 
of thing, or after some pretty 
thorough coaching from his sales 
manager, he realizes the folly of 
the practice. Then he ceases do- 
ing it. By that time he has be- 
come an experienced salesman. 
That is why you hear people say 
that only green-horn salesmen 
knock the competition. That’s 
true. The experienced man knows 
enough to get the buyer off the 
subject.” 

One of the jobs of the sales 
manager is to see to it that his 
inexperienced men are taught these 
things. It is one of the reasons 
why sales managers have jobs. 


April Mail-Order Sales 

The April sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company amounted to $24,091,114, 
against $22,997,833 for April 1926, an 
increase of 4.8 per cent. Sales for the 
first four months of 1927 were $90,391,- 
916, against $89,007,701 for the first 
four months of 1926, an increase of 1.6 
per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for April of $16,557,218, against 
$15,842,712 in April, 1926, an increase 
of 4.5 per cent. Sales for the first four 
months of 1927 were $61,791,141, against 
$64,220,299 in the first four months of 
1926, a decrease of 3.7 per cent. 


Appoint J. X. Netter Agency 

The Milton Linen Company, New 
York, has appointed J. X. Netter, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
mail-order publications will be used. 

he Louden Knitting Corporation, 
New York, . also placed its account 
with J. X. Netter, Inc. A direct selling 
campaign will be conducted, using mail- 
order mediums, agent publications and 
magazines. 


“Columbia” Adds to Staff 

Thomas J. Francis and Joseph V. 
Dorgan have been added to the yw 
tising staff at New York of Columbia. 
Mr. Francis was formerly with Interna- 
tional Studio and Town and Country. 
Mr. Dorgan was recently national repre- 
sentative of the Group of Eastern Cath- 
olic Weekly Newspapers, and, prior to 
that, was with the New York American 
for ‘five years. 


Stehli Silk Appoints Leonard 
Smith 


Leonard F. Smith has been placed in 
charge of P advertising and promotion 
work of the Stehli Silk Corporation. He 
was formerly with the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Company. 
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THE 
CORDAY & GROSS 
COMPANY 


CAxnounces the following expansion 
in its facilities for service 


Cart W. Dunsar 


for many years associated with this 
organization as Art Director becomes 
Vice-President in Charge of Service 


In this new position, Mr. Dunbar’s 
time will be more fully at the disposal 
of our clients in the creation and ex- 
ecution of effective direct advertising 


Grorce H. DeWirr 
formerly production manager of Fuller 
& Smith, has joined The Corday & 
Gross Company and will be in charge 

of creative production 


May 1, 1927 


PITTSBURGH *» CLEVELAND ~ new york 
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Let Small A stockholders’ 


meeting in Eng- 
Stockholders 1.04 means some- 


Speak thing. In_ this 
country such a meeting is a 
cut-and-dried affair. The contrast 
is great. Should a small stock- 
holder appear at the annual meet- 
ing of almost any large American 
concern and attempt to offer com- 
ment or advice on the conduct of 
that business, he would in all prob- 
ability be laughed out of the meet- 
ing place. In England the small 
stockholder is welcomed at such 
meetings and has his say. Some 
time ago Printers’ INK was so im- 
pressed with the contrast between 
meetings in the two countries that 
it asked Thomas Russell, its Lon- 
don correspondent, to write on the 
benefits of the English plan. His 
article appeared in Printers’ INK 
of May 13, 1926. 
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The chief value of the English 
plan of giving the small share- 
holder a day in court on the oc- 
casion of the annual meeting, as 
Printers’ INK saw it, is that the 
heads of the business heard di- 
rectly from a type of person who 
typified the ordinary consumer, 
and who because of his interest 
as an owner in the business would 
go to great length in giving a 
picture of the consumer’s attitude 
toward it. 

Recently we read the minutes of 
the annual meeting of Crosse and 
Blackwell, Ltd., a company whose 
jams, preserves and pickles have a 
world-wide sale. This company, 
when faced with the necessity of 
reorganization, had eliminated ad- 
vertising. The chairman of the 
company, as presiding officer, com- 
mented on this fact at the last an- 
nual meeting. The effect of that 
policy had been felt and he made 
clear the fact that advertising had 
been proved, by its absence, to be 
an absolute necessity for success. 
He then put forth a proposition 
designed to assure continuous 
year-in and year-out advertising. 
Briefly, it was this: “Out of the 
surplus of the company’s funds 
£75,000 should be ear-marked for 
advertising.” His proposal was 
that this fund be continually main- 
tained. That is to say, at the end 
of a year the amount expended 
from the fund should be replaced. 
To all intents and purpose, he ad- 
vocated a trust fund to insure a 
steady policy of advertising. 

We venture the opinion. that this 
very sound proposal was approved 
with enthusiasm not because of 
the eloquence or impressiveness of 
the presiding chairman, but be 
cause of the remarks of a small 
shareholder, a retired retail grocer. 
Here is what he said: 

“May I, as an old grocer, say 
a word or two for your present 
policy? I have been in the trade 
a good many years, although I 
have now retired, but I am in 
touch with my brother, who runs 
one of the oldest businesses on the 
South Coast, and he assures me 
that your policy is right. You are 
today in the hands of the grocer 
—don’t forget that. The payment 
of 7% per cent dividend may 
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satisfy the shareholders, but you 
have got to satisfy the grocer and 
make it worth his while to put 
your goods on the counter, other- 
wise the public won’t get them, and 
I assure you, Mr. Chairman and 
fellow shareholders, that the di- 
rectors are right in spending this 
money on advertising. You used 
in days gone by to advertise your 
goods and we always pushed them, 
knowing it paid us, and knowing 
we had a good article, but when 
you stopped advertising your 
goods were kept under the counter 
and were not in demand, but to- 
day you are going to say to the 
grocer, ‘It is worth your while to 
put our goods in your window— 
we are going to help you to sell 
them.’ All you have got to do is to 
let the public know that you are 
still in existence and I commend 
your advertising scheme for all it 
is worth. I am an ordinary share- 
holder, also a preference share- 
holder.” 

We recommend a study of the 
value of the reserve fund idea as 
insurance of steady year-after- 
year advertising. We suggest also 
that any of the faint-hearted ad- 
vertisers give careful considera- 
tion to the remarks of the retired 
grocer on the disastrous effects of 
a “stop-awhile” advertising policy. 





What Chevrolet 
has done in mak- 
ing for itself a 

Business commanding place 
in the popular-price automobile 
market is current history known to 
all. Yet, back in the dark days of 
1920, only seven years ago, Gen- 
eral Motors was seriously con- 
sidering whether it should discon- 
tinue the production of Chevrolet 
cars and also Oaklands. Pierre S. 
du Pont, chairman of the General 
Motors Executive Board, is au- 
thority for this statement. He 
made it at a dinner in Dayton dur- 
ing a recent Frigidaire sales con- 
vention. 

“General Motors,” Mr. du Pont 
said, “was not far from the zero 
point at that time. Our sales force 
was discouraged and our financial 
livision in hard straits.” 

Among the causes of the satis- 
factory comeback—how satisfac- 


Why Faith 
Is Needed in 
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tory this is can be seen by a glance 
at current stock market quotations 
—Mr. du Pont places the co-opera- 
tion extended by banking institu- 
tions which stood by when the or- 
ganization was over-burdened with 
debts and the help extended by 
financial leaders who offered their 
services without cost. 

But the greatest thing of all, in 
his estimation, was that the stock- 
holders, large and small, remained 
steadfast. They could look ahead 
with a satisfactory amount of faith 
and had imagination enough to see 
that the turn of the corner was 
bound to come. 

“This faith,” Mr. du Pont de- 
clares, “is probably what brought 
the organization through.” 

In considering the subject of 
faith and imagination in business 
we are reminded of a remark made 
to one of our staff writers by 
Charles F. Kettering, head of the 
General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Kettering declared him- 
self to be an apostle of dissatis- 
faction. 

“A business man, whether he be 
manufacturer, distributor or re- 
tailer,” he said, “should keep rea- 
sonably dissatisfied at all times. 
When a man can be dissatisfied in * 
the right degree and have faith 
and imagination at the same time, 
he has the secret of prosperity.” 





Poor A bust of Ben- 
Richard jamin eg is 
now in the New 

Comes into York University 
His Own Hall of Fame. 


Its unveiling took place last week 
in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering. Poor Richard was 
honored in company with John 
James Audubon, William Ellery 
Channing, Admiral David Glas- 
gow Farragut, Mary Lyon and 
Washington Irving. 

It is important to point out that 
Franklin has long had a niche 
in the Hall of Fame. He was 
chosen in the first election but, 
during all the ensuing years, his 
niche has only been marked with 
the bronze plaque placed there by 
the university. The university re- 
serves for individuals and organi- 
zations the privilege of donating 
funds for the placing of a bust. 
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Last year, in commenting on the 
previous unveiling ceremonies, 
Printers’ INK expressed its re- 
gret for the absence of a com- 
plete recognition of Franklin’s 
great and varied services to the 
nation. Inquiry made at the office 
of the Hall of Fame elicited the 
response that no plan was under 
way to fill the void in Franklin’s 
niche, 

Since that time, the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York under- 
took to remedy the situation. 
Through its good offices it was 
possible, last week, for General 
Hugh L. Scott, former Chief of 
Staff of the Army and a de- 
scendant of Franklin, to unveil 
a bust of the man whom Presid- 
dent Coolidge characterized as a 
“composite American who is 
claimed as their own by more 
groups than any other person in 
our history.” 

As printer and publisher and as 
founder of the first adequate postal 
system for our country, adver- 
tising and publishing interests 
look upon Franklin as their patron 
saint. It is, therefore, with a 
sense of deep gratitude that 
Printers’ INK voices their ap- 
preciation to the Pennsylvania 
Society of New York. 





Double- Among the oe 
comments calle 

Barreled forth by our re- 
Man-Wanted -ent ‘‘Man 


Copy Wanted” editorial 
was an idea capable of interesting 
development. 

The man now employed who is 
looking for an opportunity for 
greater growth and usefulness is 
anxious to know, not only the 
essential qualifications required in 
the man for the job, but also the 
sort of organization which offers 
him the position. 

Some splendid good-will adver- 
tisements can be written by the 
executive of an organization who 
is seeking a new man. A frank 
statement of his wants and the 
attributes necessary for the new 
man, can be so well combined with 
a description of the company’s 
management, ideals and objectives, 
that every man who reads the ad- 
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vertisement will receive a definite 
and distinctly favorable impression 
of the company. 

Getting the one man for the job 
by the direct route of paid adver- 
tising over the company’s signature, 
can thus be combined by the firm 
which needs the man, with copy 
descriptive of its own place in the 
business world, and its ability to 
offer more than merely another 
place to work. 

This double-barreled man-wanted 
advertising is now being used with 
success by several big concerns 
whenever the need for a new man 
arises, and it is safe to predict this 
type of copy will increase in pop- 
ularity as its important benefits are 
better appreciated. 





Poor Taste We see nothing 
ofa a o— a in 
the lengths to 

Publicity which one free 
Seeker publicity seeker 


from abroad has elected to go in 
his endeavors to get himself into 
the limelight. In some way, it 
seems, he was able to arrange a 
meeting with President Coolidge. 
Since then, in public addresses and 
over the radio, advantage has been 
taken repeatedly to capitalize on 
this courtesy. 

He refers, for instance, to the 
President, as the “first man I had 
seen in the United States whose 
shoes were shined.” This mo- 
mentous observation not only got 
publicity but it landed the name of 
the observer in front page posi- 
tion. 

It is but a sample of the lengths 
to which press agents will go to 
use the dignity and the office of 
the President to their own ends. 
Their methods were more fully 
discussed in an article on “How 
the Press Agents Hound Presi- 
dent Coolidge,” which appeared in 
January 13 issue of Printers’ 


NK. 

_ Aside from being in poor taste, 
it is to be wondered just how these 
clippings in the scrap book of this 
particular collector will impress 
his clients. Will the clippings by 
any chance sell added quantities 
of the product that is frequently 
mentioned in connection with his 
name? 
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The Philadelphia 
INQUIRER 


Dominates the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Area 


HE INQUIRER’S tremendous circu- 
lation is concéntrated, daily and 
Sunday, in this wealthy territory con- 
taining over 3,500,000 busy people. Here 
are located over 
2210 Dry Goods and Department Stores 
1641 Drug Stores 
1086 Shoe Stores 
875 Hardware Stores 
—retail outlets in abundance and grouped 
—not scattered. 


The Inquirer dominates this market. That 
it produces outstanding results is proven 
by the preference of advertisers for its 
pages. 

The figures below are the agate line totals for 


all Philadelphia newspapers for the first four 
months of 1927. 















INQUIRER...... 6,919,200 Lines 
Bulletin ......... 6,054,900 “ 
Ledger .....60.. 4,945,800 “ 
Eve. Ledger ..... 4,930,800 “ 
I 2,848,800 “ 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave, ont Ge & Kelly 610 Hearst Bldg. 


N. Michigan Ave, 























Appoint Chairman for Third 
District Convention 


A. S. Myers, secretary of the Adver- 
tising Club of Greensboro, N. C., has 
been named general chairman for the 
convention of the Third District of the 
International Advertising Association, to 
be held at Greensboro on May 23 and 
The following committee chairmen 
also been appointed: Program, 
T. Preyer; publicity, W. S. Dick- 
son; exhibit, A. Dixon; transporta- 
tion, J. F. entertainment, 
C. M. Ketchum, H. E. 
Miller. 


This convention will be the first that 
the Third District has had since 1923. 
The district includes North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and the District of 
Columbia. 


Matthews; 
and finance, 


7 + . 
Illinois Clubs Elect C. H. 
Fernald 


The directors of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of Illinois at a meeting 
held at Chicago last week elected Pro- 
fessor C. H. Fernald of the University 
of Illinois, president of the State or- 


ganization for the ensuing year. Harry 
Clatfelter, Peoria, was elected vice- 
president. 


Ethel May Pierce, Chicago, secretary, 
and Charles J, Sheetz, Joliet, treasurer, 
were re-elected. 

Champaign and Urbana were chosen 
for the 1928 annual meeting. A date 
in February or March will be chosen for 


this meeting. 
* * 


Michigan Outdoor Convention 
to Be Held 


The annual convention of the Outdoor 
Advertisin Association of Michigan 
will be held at Kalamazoo, on May 18 
and 19. Those who are expected to 
take part in the discussions are: 

Burton Harrington, editor The Poster, 
E, Lae Kelley, editor Signs of the 


Times, H. F. O’Mealia, president of the 
Outdoor “Advertisin Association of 
America, Harry C Walker, of Walker 
& Co. Detroit, W. D. Frey, of the Gen- 


eral Outdoor Advertising Company, and 
E. Allen Frost, general counselor for 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 


America. 
* * * 


Portland Club Co-Operates 
with University 
A committee of the Advertising Club 
of Portland, Oreg., has been co-operat- 
ing with the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, in the creation of a service de- 


partment of advertising. The new de- 
partment will form a unit to direct 


those students intending to make ad- 
vertising their profession. Professor W. 
F. Thacher, who has been giving ad- 
vertising courses at the university for 
ten years, is head of the department. 
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Name Chairman for First Dis- 
trict Convention 


Frank A. Black, publicity director of 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos 
ton, is chairman of the general conven 
tion committee for the annual meeting 
of the First or New England District 
of the International Advertising Asso 
ciation, which will be held at Boston 
on November 7 and 8 

The following he appointments 
have been made for committees of th« 
production division: Program, Watson 


Gordon; agents’ luncheon, F 
O’Keefe; exhibit, Charles Bellatty; re 
ception, Tilton Bell, and _ publishers’ 
luncheon, W. F. Rogers. 

e's ¢ 


Window Display Group to 
Meet at Chicago 


A group_meeting of the Window Dis 
play Advertising Association will 
held at Chicago on May 19, under th 
chairmanship of Joseph M. Kraus, adver 
tising manager of A. Stein & Company, 
Lee H. pow! president of the asso 
ciation, and C. C. Agate, managing direc 
tor, will speak on “What the National 
Advertiser Wants to Know about Win 
dow Displays” and ‘“‘What the Retaile: 
and Producer Wants to Know about 
Window Displays.” 

* * 


Peoria Club Elects Officers 

B. W. Post was elected president of 
the Peoria, Ill., Advertising & Selling 
Club at its annual meeting last week 
He succeeds Ray A. Belden. 


Other officers elected were: E. FE 
Johnson, vice-president; Howard B 
Martin, secretary-treasurer; = - 
Wheeler, assistant secretary. O. 


Brook, F. W. Zinn and Melville Hil 


were elected directors. 


Display Men to Meet in June 


The thirtieth annual convention and 
exposition of the International Associa 
tion of Display Men will be held at 
Detroit from June 13 to 16. Lothar F 
Dittmar, display manager of the Ernst 
Kern Company, Detroit, has been ap 
pointed convention manager. Awards are 
to be made for window displays judged 
the best curag Ge. —_ year. 


Salem Club Attends Portland 
Meeting 


A recent meeting of the Advertising 
Club of Portland, Oreg., was attende 
by a delegation from the Advertising 
Club of Salem, Oreg. The visitin; 
group was ‘headed by E. A. Brown, clu! 


president. 
* * * 


Cleveland Club Appointment 
William Brewster, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Erie Committe¢ 
of the Advertising Club of Cleveland. 
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Window Display Advertisers 
Appoint Paul West 


Paul West, advertising manager of the 
National Carbon Company, New York, 
has been named general chairman for the 
annual convention of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association, at New 
York in October. 

A. B. O’Day, engineer in charge of 
the lighting promotion section of the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company at Harrison, Pa., has 
heen appointed a trustee of the associa- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of A. S. 
Turner, Jr. 

* * * 


Portland Club to Permit Firm 
Memberships 


The constitution and by-laws of the 
Advertising Club of Portland, Oreg., 
will be changed on June 1 to allow firms 
to take out memberships for regularly 
qualified representatives. Membership 
under the new regulations would belong 
to a firm, to be transferred at its dis- 
cretion, 

* * * 


L. P. Ayres Added to Affilia- 


tion Program 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, has been 
added to the program for the convention 
of the Advertising Affiliation to be held 


at Erie, Pa., on May 20 and 21. He 
will discuss “Business Factors That 
May Affect 1927 Markets.” 
es 4 & 
Lantern Club to Hold Golf 
Tournament 


The first of the season’s golf tourna- 
ments of the Lantern Club, an organiza- 
tion of Boston advertising representa- 
tives, will be held at the South Shore 
Country Club, Hingham, Mass., on June 
23. 


* * * 


New York Women’s League 


Elects Directors 
The New York League of Advertis- 
ing Women, which met last week at 
the Advertising Club of New York, 
has elected the following directors: 


Elsie E. Wilson, Bertha Bernstein, 
Edith Burtis and Mildred Kahlfelz. 
> «& @ 


Senator Borah to Speak at 


Pacific Coast Convention 
United States Senator William E. 
Borah has accepted the invitation of the 
program committee of the convention of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation at Portland, Oreg., in June. 
* * * 


Buffalo Women Hold Spring 


Meeting 
The Buffalo League of. Advertising 
Women held its annual spring party on 
May 4. John D. ells, managing edi- 
tor of the Buffalo Courier-Express, was 
guest of honor. 


. 
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San Diego Bureau Has Stop 
Put to Jewelry Auction 


A jewelry auction, similar to those 
held in many large cities, has been 
stopped in San Diego by the _ Better 
Business Bureau of that city. The Bu- 
reau listened in on the auction for evi- 
dence of misrepresentation of values on 
the part of the auctioneer and presented 
its evidence to the City Treasurer, who 
refused to continue the license of the 
auctioneer involved. 

he proprietors of the jewelry store 
then procured the services of another 
auctioneer and again the Bureau pro- 
cured and submitted its evidence to the 
City Treasurer, who held up the license 
of the second auctioneer. He attempted 
to operate without a license but was 
arrested immediately. He then brought 
a mandamus action against the City 
Treasurer to compel him to issue his 
license, claiming that even though the 
original license was issued at the dis- 
cretion of the City Treasurer, his dis- 
cretionary powers did not apply to the 
renewal of licenses. The court, however, 
ruled in favor of the City Treasurer. 

This decision is of importance to the 
San Diego Bureau. It means that all 
the Bureau has to do now to stop a 
crooked auction is to catch the auctioneer 
misrepresenting his wares, present evi- 
dence to the City Treasurer, who has 
the power to withhold the license. 

> @ © 


Advertising Fraternity Pub- 
lishes Bulletin 


The first number of “The Town 
Crier,” official publication of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, advertising fraternity, was 
published this month. fe will be issued 
six times a year. The fraternity, which 
was formed fourteen years ago, is affili- 
ated with the International Advertising 
Association on a special collegiate basis. 

Its members are students of adver- 
tising at colleges throughout the coun- 
try. Emory K. Johnston, professor of 
advertising at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., is grand presi- 
dent. 

* * * 


Pullman, Wash., Club Receives 
Charter 


The Advertising Club of Pullman, 
Washp, has become affiliated with the 
International Advertising Association. A 
charter of membership has been granted. 

* * * 


G. E. Mills, Secretary-Man- 
ager of Cleveland Club 
George E. Mills, acting secretary of 
the Advertising Club of Cleveland, has 
been elected secretary-manager. 

* * * 


Dayton Women Form Club 


Women engaged in advertising work 
at Dayton, Ohio, have organized the 
Women’s Advertising Club. Miss Thelma 
R. Jones is president. 
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Building 
In the Strongest 


*60.3% of SMART SET’S circula- 
tion comes from the principal trading 
areas where 70% of the nation’s entire 
business is done, where two-thirds of all 
Federal Income Taxes were paid. 


QMART SET 


R. BE. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office,360N. Michigan Ave. 
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Circulation 
Marketing Areas 


180 metropolitan newspapers in the 127 key 
marketing cities, shown on the map, have car- 
ried SMART SET advertising since the Janu- 


ary issue. Circulation booms along. 


And most important of all, this circulation 
is in the right places, in your strongest market- 
ing areas, in the strategic points where the 
greatest volume of business is done, where peo- 
ple earn and spend the most money.* 

That’s why SMART SET produces sales at 
the lowest cost for such an astonishing number 
of advertisers. 

Edited “for the 4,000,000 not the 400,” 
SMART SET reaches the younger buying ele- 
ment, buyers for the next 40 years, in your 
most logical marketing centers throughout the 
country. 
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Circulation 110,000 
A.B.C. Net Paid—Rebate- 
backed —Guaranteed 


8 Arlington Street 





12 Points of Distinction in 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


OPENS EASILY— 
STAYS OPEN! 


No need to jump on The 
Atlantic before reading, to 
keep the magazine from 
snapping shut when each 
page is turned. 


Mere mechanical detail—but 
important, because it estab- 
lishes the line of least re- 
sistance to each advertising 
page. 
An Original Atlantic 
Feature Since 1857 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 


Boston, Mass. 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Atlantic Monthly ...... 116 25,989 
Harper’s Magazine ..... 111 24,890 
Review of Reviews...... 95 21,463 
World’s Work ........ 94 21,204 
Sulente 5 vase shoal 86 19,376 
Golden Book .......... 61 13,790 
American Mercury ...... 45 10,096 
The FRG icc csecsoves 44 10,052 
WRI Sink cccccconce 17 3,976 
WER - THM oecewence’ 15 3,472 
BeeER ceccccccceccce 15 3,452 
Street & Smith Comb... 15 3,411 
Current History........ 13 2,912 
pg eee 11 2,673 
Bis BR cc vsccdeadive 8 1,969 
COMM occ ccdaseusss’ 8 1,848 

Flat Size 

Pages Lines 
QI. nk cerivesiaces 123 53,861 
Cosmopolitan .......... 94 40,573 
ee eee 79 33,980 
Fee BRE occ ccsccsves 60 26,133 
Physical Culture........ 57 24,409 
PROTEIN oc ccccdevcsc 54 23,396 
Better Homes & Gardens 50 22,772 
American Boy......... 29 20,386 
True Romances ........ 44 19,085 
Dream World.......... 43 18,623 
True Detective Mysteries 42 18,094 
Bare Dieiccccescnvesses 26 17,950 
re 7 ee 40 17,168 
Elks Magazine ......... 35 15,960 
Sennst Bihaccccccccccccse 36 15,546 
Motion Picture Magazine 37 15,280 
RE 660 6n0sde ccescnses 34 14,868 
SeOCrGhS ceccsceccccsecs 28 =12,157 
American Legion Monthly 25 10,935 
Shrine Magazine ....... 24 10,370 
Picture Play..........:+ 18 8,147 
American Girl.......... 16 7,210 
The Open Road........ 15 6,843 
Success Magazine...... 13 5,637 
PR. Fille n0ccescecvccse 9 4,179 
St. TIER. c cos ccceses 6 2,798 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues)........ 234 147,924 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 152 103,888 
Good Housekeeping. .... 196 84,262 
Harper’s Bazar ........ 113 76,419 
Woman’s Home Comp... 93 63,544 
MAD. Wick ce cccccecce 72 49,374 
Pictorial Review........ 65 44,753 
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Gar 
Dogint 
Ba Ruch 
DoLLaR 


E xcLusive 
InTeauiews on 
CURRENT buses 
avents Released 
IN Forbes 


Ke brinled by 
dailies AS 
other News 
No erecolive 
Pub ication CAN 
Match This 
Se Rvice 
Published Twice 
A Month. 


heed 


FORBES 
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Straight 
Course 


To men who 
want the best... 
and can payfor it. 


(Member of A. B. C.) 


Yachting 


“*The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St., N. Y. City 
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Lines 
SED. avecsdantass 50 34,633 
ee Pe ee ee 43 32,649 
Modern Priscilla........ 30 =. 20,9110 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 25 17,494 
Woman’s World........ 21 14,560 
People’s Home Journal.. 20 8 14,260 
Fashionable Dress ...... 19 13,519 
Household Magazine .... 16 =12,524 
Junior Home Magazire. . 15 10,569 
Se 23 9,955 
Needlecraft ............ 13 9,180 
People’s Popular Month. 13 8,700 
Today’s Housewife...... 6 4,688 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 2.839 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages Lines 
House & Garden........ 199 126,073 
Geeee EE cecccccess 176 118,580 
Town & Country (2 is.) 173 116,656 
House Beautiful........ 102 65,140 
_ - eee 96 §=60,814 
Arts & Decoration...... 85 57,320 
Garden & Home Builder 58 36,304 
Nation’s Business....... 82 36,239 
MEE Sacnessneessese 77 = 33,319 
Popular Mechanics...... 144 32,256 
Field & Stream........ 74 32,032 
Normal Instructor...... 42 29,816 
Popular Science Monthly 57 24,523 
Field Illustrated........ 33 22,304 
Outdoor Recreation...... $1 22,022 
World Traveler......... 33 21,093 
International Studio.... 31 =. 20,994 
Out@eor Life. .......0:. 44 19,229 
, a ee ere 25 = 15,903 
National Sportsman..... 30 13,292 
BREE Sndcdewsessene 20 812,962 
Se ee 29 =: 112,890 
Popular Radio.......... 23 10,153 
Science & Invention... .. 22 ~=10,094 
Scientific American...... 14 9,758 
Se  etntkheckeneeens 21 9,601 
Radio Broadcast........ 19 8,720 
Extension Magazine..... 12 8,416 
Forest & Stream........ 17 7,419 
Association Men........ 17 7,380 
, ee 15 6,733 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.).. 97 68,264 
Can. Homes & Gar. (Apr.) 84 53,394 
West. Home Mo. (Apr.) 59 42,570 
Can. Home Jour. (Apr.) 60 42,279 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 39 16,977 
APRIL WEEKLIES 
April 1-3 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 136 92,728 
New Yorker.......... 64 27,850 
RY - ecsdussnnenes 40 25,905 


Literary Digest....... a4 





20,384 
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SS SOA. AAR SI 


“WV HY wear you that charming smile so wide?” said Publisher A to 
Publisher B. «* My circulation’s on a rising tide. Since I met 
Eastern I’m trouble free. My worries, black ravens, thanks, have flown, 
that’s why I can afford to smile. Seeds of continued success are sown— 
believe me, Eastern Service is worthwhile.’’ 

* * * *& & 


UBLISHERS: We can show you that dealing with one account in- 
stead of with more than two thousand is commercially profitable. We 
can also show you how not to risk a penny in dealer credits. There are 
thirty odd more advantages attached to Independent National Newsstand 
Distribution which we cannot cover here. That is why you should write 
us for the full story, We'll let you have it without obligation of any kind. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
45 West 45th Street NEW YORK Bryant 1444 
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Forbes 
Collier’s 
Time 
Life 
American Weekly..... 
Outlook 
Christian Herald...... 
Argosy-All-Story 
Youth’s Companion... . 
Judge 
Churchman 
WD FED cocccceges 
New Republic........ 
April 4-10 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker.......... 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly .... 
Collier’s 
Time 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 
Youth’s Companion ... 
Churchman 
Judge 
The Nation 
New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 
April 11-17 
Saturday Evening Post 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly .... 
Collier’s 
Time 
The Nation 
Life 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Judge 
New Republic 
Youth’s Companion ... 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 
April 18-24 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 
Liberty 
Literary Digest 
American Weekly .... 
Collier’s 


(Semi-Mo.).... 


Judge 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
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Lines 
18,102 
14,604 
10,896 
10,561 
10,481 
4,932 
4,515 
4,419 
4,191 
2,617 
2,425 
2,100 
1,413 
Lines 
98,761 
32,375 
30,669 
20,462 
18,217 
12,031 
9,929 
5,955 
3,619 
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Pages Lines 

The Nation ........... 5 2,100 
Youth’s Companion ... 2 2,003 
New Republic ....... 4 1,740 
Argosy-All-Story .... 2 704 
April 25-30 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 114 78,190 
New Yorker ......... 71 30,877 
BEE bs cect recacvedus 35 22,649 
Literary Digest ...... 28 13,072 
SRT cstnccsdecvcece 16 =: 111,062 
Christian Herald ..... 3 2,420 
PD demociecededanqes 4 1,997 
RUIN cenccccccce 4 1,748 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 2 616 
Totals for April Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 654 445,045 
New Yorker ......... 352 151,029 
PS sdanaeeestbees 222 143,046 
Literary Digest ...... 197 90,001 
RE .00460nccs0cks 95 64,768 
American Weekly .... 31 =61,301 
WE Sibtcetwicandbaas 92 38,841 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) 84 38,600 
BEEP wctanehekendshees 60 25,822 
Christian Herald ..... 25 17.452 
a 37 = 16,106 
ee TM cccceccces 36 =: 115,330 
DE ah ethesesennase 28 = 12,103 
Churchman ........... 27 =: 111,531 
Youth’s Companion ... 15 10,136 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 34 7,682 
New Republic ........ 14 6,306 
RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

1. Vogue (2 issues)..... 234 147,924 
2. House & Garden..... 199 126,073 
3. Country Life ....... 176 118,580 
4. Town &Country (2 is.) 173 116,656 
5. Ladies’ Home Journal 152 103,888 
6. Good Housekeeping... 196 84,262 
7. Harper’s Bazar...... 113 76,419 
8. Maclean’s (2 Apr. is.) 91 68,264 
9. House Beautiful .... 102 65,140 
10. Woman’s Home Com. 93 63,544 
23. Vey FR ccccssce 96 60,814 
12. Arts & Decoration... 85 57,320 
13. American .........+.. 123 53,861 
14. Can. Ho. & Gar.( Apr.) 84 53,394 
5S. BeOS ccccccccccs 72 49,374 
16. Pictorial Review .... 65 44,753 
17. West. Home Mo.( Apr.) 59 42,570 
18. Can. HomeJour.( Apr.) 60 42,279 
19. Cosmopolitan ....... 94 40,573 
20. Garden & Home Bidr. 58 36,304 
21. Nation’s Business.... 82 36,239 
22. Delineator ........+. 50 34,633 
BE. Dek TER ccccsacess 79 33,980 
eS ererry re 77 = 33,319 
25. Holland’s .......... 43 32,649 
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| LEADS THEM ALL! 





Watch for the ‘“‘Harper Orange’’ Cover 


130 PAGES 


’ Harpers Magazine 

» inthe month of April carried 
over 130 pages of advertising 
which was more pages than 
appeared in any other stand- 
ard or flat size general maga- 


zine. See summaries in April 
14th issue of “ Printers’ Ink” 















Average Circulation 
for 1927 over 110,000 








FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

















1927 1926 1925 1924 Total 
: . Lines nes ines Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 April issues) 68,264 53,858 59,689 61,940 243,751 
MBOTEOOR 2 cc ccccccesccccccce 53,86 51,573 51,925 57,658 215,017 
th .+inckeneetes tek 40,573 37,994 35,448 32,240 146,255 
|” >= a ee 33,98 31,43 26,370 30,984 122,770 
EY ES eae 24,409 25,070 27,235 27,054 103,768 
Review of Reviews........... 21,463 27,882 21,640 28,341 99,326 
se anereT 33,396 26,452 25,26 23,056 98,164 
World’s Work .............. 21,204 25,732 23,360 24,864 95,160 
Atlantic Monthly ............ 25,989 2,671 20,973 24,923 94,556 
Harper’s Magazine .......... 24,890 23,65 19,120 22,283 89,944 
SED TEE dcvcvcecetacds *20,386 *19,651 *16,765 22,200 79,002 
Pe deatenccaceiegeone 19,376 0,32: 16,616 18,984 75,296 
 ._—eeererres 17,168 18,180 17,092 19,483 71,923 
Better Homes & Gardens...... 22,772 19,477 13,255 10,126 65,630 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 15,280 15,677 14,285 17,812 63,054 
3 ees +: 17,950 17,646 15,340 11,071 62,007 
Success Magazine ........... 5,637 8,70 11,562 12,500 38,401 
PD acccoceececeteke *2,798 8,580 6,104 6,832 24,314 
DEE Reeds a Saceeccccdnaghs 1,848 3,360 6,104 10,976 22,288 
PE cccascccaccsanéeshe 3,976 5,342 4,704 5,348 19,370 
OED cccvccsesccovaond 2,673 4,197 4,648 5,790 17,308 
*New size. 467,893 467,451 437,495 "474, 465 1,847,304 
tHearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 
Vogue (2 issues)............ 147,924 146,080 131,042 114,787 $39,833 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ 103,888 103,866 93,486 95,976 397,216 
Good Housekeeping aoe ee 84,262 85,715 0,004 73,434 323,415 
PEED PONE asccccccseets 76,419 75,446 63,374 60,585 275,824 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 63,544 68,265 61,768 57,604 251,181 
Pictorial Review ............ *44,753 *41,359 *44,628 60,930 191,670 
CN <itcbeebbesiercencee 49,374 39,016 34,717 42,593 165,700 
PE c<cesndgiaceewee nes 134,633 32,515 33,757 31,530 132,435 
Modern Priscilla ............ 20,910 20,570 14,870 24,820 81,170 
TE HUE cescccccecene 14,560 15,527 16,209 14,158 60,454 
People’s Home Journal....... 14,260 12,580 14,603 17,642 59,085 
People’s Popular Monthly... .. 8,700 9,176 9,587 8,694 36,157 
NN Oar 9,180 6,857 9,138 7,932 33,107 
*New size. 672,407 656,972 607,183 610,685 2,547,247 
tDesigner combined with Delineator. 
CLASS at 
House & Garden............. 126,073 17,521 101,347 98,184 443,125 
Town & Country (2 issues). 116,656 108'417 101,799 96,049 422,921 
CEE REE onc ce vccede te des . $118,580 $117,146 89,123 81,816 406,665 
House Beautiful ............. 65,140 70,00 $56,545 38,925 230,611 
TEE TE vacdccvecctacese 60,814 61,254 53,727 49,188 224,983 
Arts & Decoration............ 57,320 46,930 31,164 25,494 160,908 
Field & Stream.............. 32,032 34,749 33,494 35,258 135,533 
Popular Mechanics ........... 32,256 33,724 31,808 34,944 132,732 
SE Giararewaseseesscoeen 33,319 32,025 29,551 32,685 127,580 
Nation’s Business ........... 36,239 31,482 28,638 26,950 123,309 
Garden & Home Builder...... 36,304 32,702 26,505 17,094 112,605 
Popular Science Monthly. 24,523 24,643 24,017 29,332 102,515 
Outdoor Recreation .... 22,022 21,958 23,486 24,085 91,551 
ae 15,903 19,518 30,920 ,590 81,931 
Setsventiones Studio .. . 20,994 21,859 16,278 16,954 76,085 
Getteee Like .cccccccs. - 19,229 18,436 17,019 18,890 73,574 
Scientific American .........- 9,758 12,538 14,699 18,584 55,579 
National Sportsman .......... 13,292 11,775 11,944 15,875 52,886 
Science & Invention.......... 10,094 12,273 11,414 18,728 52,509 
EEN, ecceasancesecyssocee 12,962 11,337 12,428 12,056 48,783 
Forest a ETOP ee Tee 7,419 10, "452 6,774 12,770 37,415 
870,929 850,740 752,680 719,451 3,193,800 
tChanged to four-column pag 7 
WEEKLIES (5 April Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post....... 445,045 $368,189 %377,062 $349,035 1,539.331 
Literary Digest ..........-+++ 90,001 $84,204 $75,590 $79,518 329,313 
American Weekly ..........- $61,301 434,268 43,015 $70,822 209,406 
PE cccnneensdtbeendecss 64,768 $48,696 $41,317 $35,814 190,595 
Forbes *a RED, cost suseebs 8,600 $37,248 $28,393 $20,443 124,684 
ech GRnes eS oct qEanape ebae $25,822 32,709 25,929 $22,247 106,707 
penne e+e devennesdee $16,106 $20,731 26,045 27,236 90,118 
Christian ee Pare 17,452 $20,927 19,541 $27,436 85,356 
tFour issues. 759,095 646,972 636,892 632,551 2,675,510 





Grand Totale ....csccccscees 


2,770,324 2,622,135 2,434,250 2,437,152 10,263,861 
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y= number of advertis- 
ing pages in The New 
Yorker in April was the 
second greatest among all 
magazines listed in the 
Printers’ Ink Summaries, 
of April weeklies and May 
monthlies. 


Second for the first four 
months of 1927, too. 


The 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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The Little 


OW far is the head of an or- 

ganization justified in going into 
the business and personal affairs 
of his principal employees? An 
experience related to the School- 
master by an executive moves him 
to ask this question. 

This executive, who is perhaps 
the country’s leading figure in his 
particular line of industry, believes 
in sharing profits with the men 
who make them. A department 
head in the institution of which he 
is president was receiving a salary 
of $22,000 a year. During 1926, 
the sales of this individual’s de- 
partment advanced to a figure that 
made the president decide to give 
him a good size bonus. On January 
1 of this year, therefore, he was 
handed a check for $17,600, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of his 1926 
salary. 

There was considerable shaking 
of hands, some little speech making 
and mutual congratulatory expres- 
sions between the two and the de- 
partment head went on his way re- 
joicing. It was the first bonus of 
any size he had ever received. 
Bonuses in that firm are given 
strictly for merit. And every man 
gets what is coming to him, be it 
little, much or nothing. 

Three months later, the president 
ascertained that the department 
head had moved into an exclusive 
suburban neighborhood, had pur- 
chased a large house which called 
for the employment of several 
servants, had acquired an expensive 
automobile in addition to the one 
he already was running and had 
transferred his children from the 
public school into fashionable and 
highly expensive private institu- 
tion. 

On being called into the presi- 
dent’s office he confirmed the truth 
of the report. 

“Maybe you think it is none of 
my business to ask you about such 
things,” the president said. 

“Well, it does seem somewhat 
peculiar, but what do you want me 
to do?” 

“IT want you to sel] that expen- 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


sive car, dispose of your house, 
put your children back in the 
public school and return to your 
former scale of living. Take a 
day or two to think it over and 
then come back and let me know 
your reaction.” 

“T don’t have to think it over,” 
returned the department head. “If 
you feel that way about it I guess 
I had better quit.” 

He did quit and, after some de- 
lay, got another fairly good job 
which was not nearly so desirable 
as the one he so impulsively re- 
signed. 

“The reason I thought it was 
my business to make those require 
ments of him,” the president said 
in telling the Schoolmaster of the 
incident, “was that he had started 
out on a scale of living and had 
incurred heavy obligations which 
would necessitate his receiving a 
yearly income equal to his salary 
and the 80 per cent bonus. All he 
could look forward to with cer- 
tainty was his salary. I have seen 
many a good man go down under 
the stress of personal worries, 
clearly outside of business, and I 
did not want this man to undergo 
that experience. So I felt I had 
a right to make this matter my 
affair. 

“We have another department 
head in our business who has been 
receiving sizable bonuses in cer- 
tain years. He has saved and in- 
vested them with the result that 
his accumulations from this source 
alone now amount to more than 
$100,000. He has not gone up any 
higher in his scale of living. He 
will be a wealthy man one of these 
days and then he can put on all the 
style he pleases, and with our 
choicest blessings. It will be none 
of our business then. But it is our 
business now.” ‘ 

* 


While the Schoolmaster has 
never held with those bold, bad 
executives who claim that most 
letters will answer themselves in 
seven days and who dictate replies 
only once a week, he does feel that 
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The Seneca Apartment Hotel, Chicage 


Who Selects the Materials? 


The owners, Collins, Murphy & Jackson, Inc., selected 
the materials and equipment for the Seneca shown 
above. This is just one of the apartment hotels and 
apartments these owners have built recently in Chicago. 


You can sell these important buyers thru their business 
aper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
ENT. It reaches the men who make the final de- 

cisions on materials used for constructing and main- 

taining apartments, apartment hotels, office and loft 
buildings. 
Send for details about this profitable market. 





BUILDINGS AND 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.B.@. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Momber A. B. P. 
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No advan ce 
charges five 


Commercial Motion Pictures 


- 


E recently secured an or- 

der to make a motion 

picture for a large na- 
tional advertiser. He said, “The 
big reason why we selected your 
organization was the fact that 
you asked for no money in ad- 
vance. Other firms asked from 
25 to 50 per cent of the full 
amount with the order. I fig- 
ured that if you were willin 
to have us see the film an 
O.K. it before paying, you cer- 
tainly must know your business.” 


Stated plainly, regardless of the 
size of the order, whether it be 
for a motion picture that costs 
$1,000 or $100,000—Eastern asks 
not one — until the film is 
completed, put on the screen 
and approved by you. 


- 


Eastern 
Film 


Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42nd. 


Telephone: Wisconsin $770 
Philadelphia office : Commercial Trust Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Ny. 


~~ 
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there is often too much acknowl- 
edgment and re-acknowledgment 
of simple letters. 

There are numerous cases where 
some simple little matter which 
could have been handled in five 
minutes over the telephone, leads to 
a series of eight or ten letters. 
Then, too, many a business letter 
might just as well be filed with- 
out acknowledgment. There are 
certain types of letters to which the 
sender expects no acknowledgment 
and replies to which merely take 
up his time. 

Therefore, the Schoolmaster was 
very pleased to see recently, pasted 
upon the letterhead of Oral 
Hygiene a little sticker which said 
in bold letters “To save your time” 
and beneath it, “Oral Hygiene 
won’t consider it discourteous if 
= don’t bother to acknowledge 
this.” 

The plan appeals to the School- 
master as being a real time saver, 
a good-will builder and represents 
a policy which could be followed 
in much business correspondence. 


A young friend of the School- 
master recently bought a suit from 
a store that he had patronized 
regularly three years ago, but 
which had lost his patronage 
in the intervening years for 
no other reason than the de- 
sire for a change. This young man 
candidly admits that the direct- 
mail advertising of this firm suc- 
ceeded in bringing him back. The 
circumstances surrounding the re- 
turn of this prodigal customer may 
be of interest to the Class. 

It is undoubtedly true that no 
matter how satisfied a customer 
may be with a merchant, there 
often comes a time when the cus- 
tomer feels the urge to make a 
change. “Although I have no par- 
ticular fault to find,” the customer 
reasons, “perhaps I could do a 
little better by going somewhere 
else.” This human desire for a 
change led the Schoolmaster’s 


friend -to try another tailor. 

In the meantime, however, the 
first store had not been content to 
sit idly. by and allow a regular 
customer to drift away with no at- 
tempt to regain the lost patronage. 
Regularly throughout the three 
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The Surface of a 


-DuraSheen 


Sign. 
is Safe Forever 


The paint people have the 
right idea when they say: 
“Save the surface and you 
save all.” Quite naturally 
their own advertising signs 
must be bright and spotless 
at all times. 


Benjamin Moore & Co, 
made a wise choice in 
DuraSheen(porcelain fused 
into steel). Its surface needs 
no saving. Sun, rain or 
inclement weather fail to 
mar it. Soap and water is 
all the upkeep it ever needs, 
and it will last a lifetime. 
Perhaps, DuraSheen signs 
will be the happy solution 
to your sign problem. 


Write for our booklet, 
“Signs, How and When 
to Use Them.” 





Makers of ‘DuraSheen Lifetime Signs 





P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 


rite items 
Ww for survey listing 


Anercanf 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a Bc. 
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If you use Direct-Mail— 


You’ll find POSTAGE—devoted to sane 
tising —. Selling 4 Letters, Fold 
Booklets. vestment. Clip “the 


—a good in 
heading "of Mie. ad, pin s to your letter: 
hi and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


TAGE MAGAZINE 





POS 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. ¥. 











PAC H “Hi BRO 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 

PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of nine copies each. Figure 
six binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madisen Avenue, New York 


Mailing Lists 




















INK May 12, 1927 
years, letters, folders, etc., were 
mailed to this customer who had 
changed his mind. Several of 
these letters dealt specifically with 
the question of why he had not 
patronized this firm and the sug- 
gestion was made that he visit the 
store to straighten out any com- 
plaint that may have arisen. Many 
of these letters and folders were 
thrown in the waste basket un- 
read, while others were sufficiently 
interesting in themselves to de- 
mand a reading. 

Recently one piece of mail which 
enclosed eight samples of cloth 
was received. These samples were 
interesting enough to cause the 
young man to choose mentally the 
sample he liked best. However, 
this sample card also went into the 
basket. 

Not long ago, when he decided 
he needed a new suit, this human 
desire for a change cropped up 
again and made him wonder if, 
after three years’ patronage of this 
second firm, he shouldn’t try some 
other tailor—even though nothing 
had occurred to make him dissat- 
isfied. 

At this psychological moment, 
there came to his mind the firm 
with which he had dealt three 
years ago. As the Schoolmaster’s 
friend stated: “I suddenly real- 
ized that although I had not. been 
much influenced by any specific 
piece of direct mail, this advertis- 
ing had rolled up a cumulated feel- 
ing of good-will toward this firm. 
In an instant the idea came to me 
that I ought to try this old firm 
again.” 

It is also interesting to note that 
this young man picked out for a 
suit the very cloth that he had 
chosen on the sample card which 
had been sent him some time ago 
and which had been forgotten. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has received a 
letter relative to the subject of ad- 
vertising by physicians, which was 
discussed in Printers’ INK of 
March 31. 

“The publicity as doctors,” the 
letter says (and it may be stated 
that by “publicity” he is speaking 
of advertising), “has been more or 
less abused and the newspapers are 
at fault. The doctors are today, 
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Danersk Furniture chosen for his private office by the President of 
the Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 


Is your office the livable kind 
- - a pleasant successful place? 


FRIENDLY livable office where a man really 
likes to work, where his associates enjoy meet- 
ing with him! 

Why not have such an office? Executives in all 
lines of business are more and more realizing its im- 
portance. 

Danersk Furniture creates an atmosphere of person- 
ality and successful achievement in any office, with its 
sturdy dignity and character, its correct traditional design. 

Our free brochure, “The Livable Office,” shows photo- 
graphs of various executive offices made individual with 
Danersk Furniture. We shall be glad to consult with you, 
without obligation, no matter how small your needs. Visit 
our showrooms and see our collection. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Chicago Sales rooms: 315 North Michigan Avenue 
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Can You Use 
= 
This Man’s 
= 
Services? 
Six years with national! 
Corporation as Sales an 
tising Manager. 

Three years in business for 
himself. 

Knows Sales Management— 
Sales ee to-Con- 
sumer Sales—A sing—and is 
a salesman himeclf. A Age 40. Prot: 
estant. enn oy to live 

until he can prove his worth. Ad- 
dress “G” ” Box 182, Printers’ Ink, 
230 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


known 
Adver- 














We Want 
an Extra Good 


COPY MAN 


A seasoned agency: man whose 
best recommendation is the re- 
sults of his copy. A man whe 
deals in facts, not theories. One 
who can hunt out the irresistible 
appeal—then ‘‘whang”’ it home 
effectively. 

If you are the man, give us 
your story. Address “L,’’ Box 
183, Printers’ Ink. 





I offer to an advertising agency 


a thorough knowledge of toilet goods mer- 
chandising. Experience as advertising man- 
ager of two conspicuous cosmetic successes. 

An understanding of really good adver- 
ayy = =~ by practice. 

A knowledge of foreign advertising— 
gained by travel. 

ability to write convincingly. 
Youth and oytaaeem. 
Address “‘K,” Box 181, Printers’ Ink. 








If— 


any Independent advertising concern can 
—y in teuch with an eccasional printing oe 
er an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mall beoklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant — complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently lecated near Pena 
Station. Address “J.," Bex 30, Printers’ Ink. 
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in practically every newspaper, re- 
ceivi unusual advertising—ad- 
vertising that cannot be purchased 
by the profession but which is 
gladly paid for by the publisher. 
By that I mean the special medical 
columns conducted by doctors who 
sign their names to the articles. 
Why should the doctors advertise 
when smart syndicates and public- 
ity promoters can sell the idea of 
advertising for the profession 
through the newspapers, and to 
make the matter more amusing, 
sell the idea of the newspapers 
paying for their own space by pay- 
ing for the publication rights?” 

This letter, it may be stated, is 
written by a man who is associated 
with the advertising department of 
a large city néwspaper. 


Why Carborundum Favors Dis- 
trict Sales Conventions 


Tue CarsorunpuM Company 
Nracara Fars, N 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In connection with the article in your 
March 31 issue entitled: “Why We 
Discarded General Sales Conventions,” 
it may be of some general interest to 
know that prior to 1926 it had always 
been our policy to hold a general con- 
vention at our home office in January 
of each year. This conference was at- 
tended by the executives from the home 
office, both factory and sales, by the dis- 
trict sales managers, salesmen, sales en- 
gineers and also by representatives of 
our agents, who were in charge of Car- 
borundum Departments. 

t year, however, we decided to 
deviate from this practice, and com- 
mencing January, 1926, started holding 
what we term “<vegional conferences.” 
That is, we hold in each of our ten 
branch stores in the United States a 
meeting or convention of the individuals 
who work the respective territories cov 
ered by the branches, with the execu- 
tives from the home office. 

Our success with these regional con- 
ferences was so great during 1926 that 
we had no doubt whatever as to what 
our policy would be in 1927, We are 
continuing the regional or district con- 
ventions. 

During 1926, 





Ge officials from the 
main office carried the message to the 
conference. This year, however, to 
avoid repetition and to obtain full and 
hearty co-operation from every member 
of the sales force, we have reversed this 
ractice and the members of the sales 
~ of the different districts are pre- 
senting their problems to us. 

The smaller regional conventions are 
undoubtedly cheaper, and we have also 
found that we can get our points over 
much better with the smaller group. 
We are able to get down to the troubles 
of the individual. In the large confer- 
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onan, the individual’s problem interests 
only a small percentage of those present, 
and is therefore likely to be sidetracked 
or not given full consideration. In the 
smaller meeting, however, each problem 
can be given serious consideration, and 
the decision is invariably of interest to 
all the members present. In the smaller 
conference a man will bring up ints 
that he would be reluctant to put before 
a large meeting. 

The executive also has a chance, in 
the small convention, to foster a stronger 
personal contact with the salesmen. e 
can sit down and have a heart to heart 
talk with the men which is impossible 
in the large general meeting. 

After having tried both, we feel that 
the small regional conventions have 
many advantages over the large general 
conference which is made up of many 
individuals gathered together in one 
group. 

Tue CarsorunpuM CoMPANY 
mM. MacGrecor, 
General Sales Manager. 





F. A, Sanborn, Vice-President, 
McLaurin-Jones Company 


Frank A. Sanborn, for the last twenty 
years with the McLaurin-Jones Com- 
pany, Brookfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of gummed and ‘coated ~ etc., has 
been elected vice-preside: 
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SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


A Weekly trade newspaper well 
established with only monthly trade 
magazine competition ready to allot 
exclusive territories to capable and 
experienced advertising represen- 
tatives on commission basis in 
following cities—New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis. Prefer men 
or organizations familiar with Con- 
fectionery and Allied Industry fields. 
In replying, please give full informa- 
tion about your past record and pub- 
lications you are now representing. 
Address ‘‘H,’’ Box 180, Printers’ Ink 








ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 


If you have several years’ experience 
among national and mail-order adver- 
tisers and agencies—and you can go 
right out and produce for several 
magazines of large circulation—we 
want you. Salary. Address “V,” 
Box 32, Printers’ Ink. 

















RE & Hostery 





eview 
NEW YORK 











ess « 


sts only ‘only $6.00 a UO ad 


ral order will ynvince you 


Re-Inking y 


ou can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


57 Murray St, 


, New York City 








“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
—cut-cost material. Send for revised 
reused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
ranch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


For Sale—Cheap—Four 





Hooven Type- 


A 





writers, comp pp with stencil 
cutter. First-class condition. Write, 
* K. Roe, Doubleday, Page & Co., 


od 
Garden City, New York. 


_ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Exceptional Dry Brush figure man to 
work on national campaigns. 

Tue 4 Arts Stupio 

48 West 48th Street, New York City 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most Modern Equipped Photo- 
Engraving Plants in New York City is 
looking for an efficient Salesman or some- 
body who controls Photo-engraving. Reply 
will be treated in confidence. Box 822, P. |. 








PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 

Three advertising salesmen will act—on 
economical basis—as publisher’s repre- 
sentative in New York, New Jersey or 
East. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Art Service will rent space to competent 
commercial artist and give him work. 
Excellent environment. Call Bryant 6897. 








Three salesmen seek sales agency 
for advertising or merchandise spe- 
cialty (New York and New Jersey 
territory). Box 831, Printers’ Ink. 





Bound Volumes of Printers’ Ink Weekly 
(24 vol.) and Monthly (12 vol.) from 
January, 1921, to January, 1927, with 
classified index. As new. $80.00, freight 
paid. V. C. Page, Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW YORE CITY REPRESENTATIVE 
desires to represent outside publisher or 
manufacturer in the Eastern territory. 
Mature experience; reliable, successful 
worker; wide general acquaintance, high 
standing; best references; correspondence 
strictly confidential. Box 836, P. I. 








TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furni and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual Charge. Address (B 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), New York City. 


SLOGANS 


The Book of Slogans. Just out. P 
lished for the first time. Limited 
Edition. Thousands of Slogans classified 
Alphabetically under more than 300 
Business and Service Headings. Original, 
Snappy, Peppy and Clever. Slogans are 
roven successful, Business Getters and 
dentification Marks. 
paid, or $1.25 C.O.D. 
motion Publ. Co., P. O. Box 
Washington, D. C. 





Pro- 
1518, 





Retail Advertising Copy Writer of ex 
perience for large and growing depart- 
ment store, to handle furniture and 
homefurnishing department and men’s 
clothing and furnishings for newspaper 
advertising. Write in confidence, stat- 
ing experience, salary expected, and 
send specimens, which will be returned. 
Address Ernest S. Jaros, Advertising 
Manager, The F. and R. Lazarus and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
EXPERIENCED plan, copy, production 
and contact man who really knows his 
stuff can connect with the principal 
of an established small Buffalo Agency. 
$4000 man wanted for $2000. Opportu 
nity to secure interest in business after 
one year. Should be single. Protestant, 
own automobile and willing to sell when 
not otherwise engaged. Send photo and 
samples for inspection. State under 
whom work produced. References and 
ALL essential information in first letter. 
Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 


Artists—exceptionally good figure man, 
in all mediums, who has had poder 
art experience doing the best of national 
advertising; also a designer capable oi 
planning and executing design and letter 
ing for the best in national advertising; 
also a retoucher of first quality, who 
understands color and who can draw 
from blue prints. To any or all men 
of this calibre, we offer exceptional 
salaries and opportunities, but they must 
be first class. These openings with old 
established financially responsible firm 
with highest grade clientele. Correspon- 
dence confidential. Samples and full in- 
formation to Advertisers Bureau, 975 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


JOB PRINTING SALESMAN 


We have recently enlarged our facilities 
for handling good quality qoummereial 
we ny a 1 

ur shop is union i lepart 
and uses the union i : ob 

We operate, besides, a day and night 
photo-engraving plant. 

We have an opportunity for a high- 
grade salesman of printing with estab- 
lished connections, who can demonstrate 
his ability to bring in and handle business. 

That kind of a man may address 
NEWws ee mana, ‘. HOME 

ronx anhatta: 
148th Street, New York. — 
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WANTED—High-grade and layout 
man to take charge of focal service de- 
partment of large Southern newspaper. 
Give experience, references, salary ex- 
pected and send samples of work. To 
commence at once. Box 840 P. I. 





Advertising Manager—lInstallment 
Jewelry Mail-Order concern in New 
York City. Must long-experi- 
enced, high-grade man, capable of 
handling all work pertaining to mag- 
azine, newspaper, direct-mail adver- 
tising and compiling catalog. Only 
an aggressive sales producer need 
apply. Give complete experience in 
detail and salary expected. Will be 
kept confidential. ox 838, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ART SERVICE—The unusual in adver- 
tising art, lettering, line work, illustrat- 
ing of special excellence, for newspapers 
and magazines is available at very mod- 
erate prices. Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


Retoucher or Copywriter 


Unusual chance to share studio with 
lettering and figure men. Low rent. Ex- 
cellent location. Longacre 4218. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


REATIVE GENIUS, ad- 

vertising agency account 
executive, who has pro- 
duced volume sales on big 
national stuff, wants position 
requiring expert analyses, plans, 
copy and lay-outs. ‘Can recom- 
mend him sincerely. He is a 
sound, convincing and versatile 
writer of all forms of advertis- 
ing.”” Over ten years with met- 
ropolitan agency. Our No. 12712. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
Security Bida. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ARTIST—young man 28, would like 
steady position with high class Printing, 
Publishing or Advertising Hause. Modern 
Letterer and Designer, also Booklet and 
Folder layouts. Box 824, P. I. 


Young man, 28, of pleasing personality, 
having reached limits of advancement in 
present position, seeks portunity in 
ice, experience office details, corre- 

d and selling. Box 830, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary—valuable executive’s assistant ; 
highly efficient stenographer; capable 
handling correspondence independently; 
8 years’ publishing sales promotion expe- 
rience. Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man—Christian, American, 21. 
Studied advertising at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Several months advertising agency 
experience. Seeking position in copy or 
production department. Box 825, P. I. 











WANTED 
Absolutely thorough GERMAN transla- 
tions made for House as well as 
Commercial or Secretarial. Address Box 
826, Printers’ Ink. 


Layout Man—25; neat, comprehensive 
sketches, visualizations, lettering, pen- 
and-ink work; production work—desires 
position, small agency, New York City. 
Opportunity only object. Box 834, P. I. 


- — . 
Advertising Agencies 
Young man, 21; four years’ general pro- 
duction experience with large agency. Am- 
bitious. oderate salary. Box 832, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Thoroughly experienced in originating 
sales letters, successful sales campaigns, 
advertising, follow up letters on bot 
tangible and intangible products. Have 
progressive record of success. Now em- 
ployed; seek bigger opportunity than 
present line offers. Box 823, a 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY _ 
Twelve years’ experience in the publish- 
ing business with prominent executives. 
1 have also worked in every department, 
with the exception of the mechanical. 

An excellent correspondent and an ex- 
ceptionally speedy and accurate stenog- 
rapher. Can handle a complete set of 
books. Box 843, Printers’ Ink. 




















ABLE ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young lady, 30 years old, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in secretarial tasks and inde 
pendent care and execution of production 
details. Box 835, P. I., New York City. 


ART DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 
Visualizing—Production 


Many years’ experience with large New 
York Organization. Box 828, P. I 


ARTIST 


with agency experience specializing at 
lettering, layout and design, desires high- 
class connection. Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN—four years’ experience 
in book advertising department, writing 
copy, making layouts and handling statis- 
tical and mechanical details—desires posi- 
tion as assistant to advertising manager. 
Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Thoroughly capable, reliable worker; sea- 
soned experience in large national maga- 
zine, class and trade publication work; 
successful record; good acquaintance New 
York and Eastern accounts and advertis- 
ing agencies; best credentials; open for 
first-class, permanent opportunity; strict 
confidence. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—MERCHANDISING— 
SALES EXECUTIVE—Has a 

knowledge of grocery and drug special- 
ties. Now employed. Conditions in present 
position warranting change will prove a 
satisfactory cause to a business in need 
of a man having 20 years’ sound mer- 
chandising activities—from factory to 
sales. Eastern or Middle West location 
with Manufacturer, chain-store organiza- 
tion or a good district sales agency - 
ing. Age 42, Protestant. Present salary 
$6000. Box 827, Printers’ Ink. 
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Thanks to the 
AIR MAIL 
we have one client 2,000 miles away 


With the highest respect for this client, we 
accepted his account under protest—visual- 
izing in advance all the possible difficulties 
that might arise. As things have transpired 
however, none of our accounts has been 
more smoothly or more successfully handled. 


Nevertheless, we contend there are few 
such clients—and we also contend that 2000 
miles is just about ten times as far as we wish 
to go to solicit any account. But we have 
some mighty interesting exhibits for any 
advertiser within this radius. 


The JOHN H. DUNHAM (ompany 
Advertising 
TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 
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30,000 Legionaires 
can’t get away 
from 
your advertisement 
in the 
Chicago Tribune 
Ocean Times 


EXT August and September, 30,000 Legionaires 

will cross the Atlantic ocean. They will spend 

approximately two weeks on the water. The only 
source of news that most of these Legionaires will have 
while going to Europe and returning is The Chicago 
Tribune Ocean Times. News from New York by radio 
every night! Printed on board, with interesting features, 
pictures, etc., and presented to every traveler in the 
morning. 


One hundred per cent of this intelligent, prosperous, 
cross-section of American population will read your 
advertisement. The Chicago Tribune Ocean Times has 
developed an oceanic service for American news never 
approached in previous efforts to give ocean voyagers 
up-to-the-minute reports. It is the newspaper of the 
United States Lines, the White Star, the Red Star, the 
Royal Mail, and the Atlantic Transport lines. Write or 
phone for sample copies, for rates, and other information. 


Chicago Tribune Ocean Times 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEA PAPER 
231 West 43rd Street New York 





